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How can beliefs, which are immaterial, be about things? How can the body be the seat 
of thought? 

This book traces the historical roots of the cognitive sciences and examines pre¬ 
modern conceptualizations of the mind as presented and discussed in the tradition of 
commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima from 1200 until 1650. It explores medieval and 
Renaissance views on questions which nowadays would be classified under the philo¬ 
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totle’s own views, but also to those of hitherto little-studied medieval and Renaissance 
commentators. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


This book has evolved out of a Colloquium whose theme was Mind, Perception 
and Cognition. The Tradition of Commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima, and which 
was hosted by the Center for Medieval and Renaissance Natural Philosophy at 
the Radboud University Nijmegen in August 2000 . It was our intention as the 
organizers to bring together a number of scholars and work on a range of topics 
related to Aristotle’s De anima in the light of two particular developments that 
have occurred in the study of premodern history of philosophy 

The first of these developments is that the study of medieval and Renaissance 
commentaries of Aristotle’s De anima has come to be established as a new field of 
interesting and fruitful research in its own right, a development that is now even 
more clear than it was in 2000 . The Colloquium explored medieval, Renaissance 
and early modern views on a number of questions that are still being discussed in 
contemporary philosophy of mind. In this sense, many of the chapters in this book 
are present-oriented, without, however, losing sight of the proper philosophico- 
historical contexts in which these questions were addressed and the terminology 
in which the debates were framed. In this way, this book will add to the recent 
shift in research to issues that would nowadays be classified under philosophy 
of mind, but which philosophers of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
approached through Aristotle’s De anima, and, as a consequence, placed within 
the broader context of natural philosophy. In order to gain any understanding of 
the contributions to the philosophy of mind that were made in this tradition, it 
is important to recognize that this field was defined by the much wider scope of 
a treatise (viz. De anima ) that was concerned with a particular part of physical 
reality, namely with living natural bodies. 

The second major development that lies behind this Colloquium and the book 
is the border territory between scholastic and modern philosophy, which has 
emerged as an arena of extremely interesting and fruitful research in the histori¬ 
ography of philosophy. Once one perceives that many icons of modern philosophy 
moved within the world of scholastic philosophy, even when opposing it, the tra¬ 
ditional divides between the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the early modern 
period become less meaningful. This decreased relevance of traditional periodiz¬ 
ation has gone hand in hand with an increase in the sensitivity to the problems 
and possibilities of interpreting the debates and theories from the late medieval 
up to the early modern period. The myth in the historiography of Western phil- 
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osophy that epistemology proper and a philosophy of mind only emerged in the 
seventeenth century, is no longer tenable. A study of the medieval, Renaissance 
and early modern philosophy of mind as envisioned in this book may provide a 
much needed insight into the historical roots of cognitive science. 

All papers that were read at the Colloquium have been strongly revised for 
publication as the chapters in this book. In addition, Mary Sirridge and Guy 
Guldentops were invited to write a chapter. We do not feel the need to sum¬ 
marize this book, or to provide comments on the chapters. They explore medi¬ 
eval, Renaissance and early modern views on questions regarding the distinction 
between mind and soul, the intellect and its operations, the acquisition of con¬ 
cepts, intentionality, self-knowledge, the relation of mental processes to physical 
phenomena, the immortality of the soul, the nature and place of the science of 
the soul, and the phenomenon of selective attention. The order of the chapters 
is roughly chronological, covering a host of well-known and less well-known 
commentators and authors, such as Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Siger of 
Brabant, James of Douai, Radulphus Brito, William of Ockham, John Buridan, 
Nicholas Oresme, Nicholas of Amsterdam, Agostino Nifo, Pietro Pomponazzi, 
Marcantonio Genua, Franciscus Toletus, Francisco Suarez, Girolamo Fracastoro, 
Jacopo Zabarella, Rene Descartes, and Thomas Hobbes. Although the book is con¬ 
fined to the Latin tradition, due attention is given to Aristotle’s own views and to 
those of his Greek and Arabic commentators. 

The Colloquium received funding from various sources. Through a gener¬ 
ous grant (nr. 200 - 22 - 295 ), the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research 
(nwo) allowed the Center for Medieval and Renaissance Natural Philosophy at 
Radboud University Nijmegen to host this Colloquium. A second grant (nr. 276 - 
20 - 004 ) connected to the research programme Form of the Body or Ghost in the 
Machine? The Study of Soul, Mind, and Body ( 1250 - 1700 ), enabled us to turn the 
results of the Colloquium into a book. In addition, the Colloquium received fi¬ 
nancial support from the Netherlands Research School for Medieval Studies and 
the Medieval Institute of the University of Notre Dame (in). Our sincere thanks 
go to the then director of the Research School, Prof. Arjo Vanderjagt, and to Prof. 
Kent Emery, Jr., of the University of Notre Dame, who encouraged the original 
idea for this Colloquium, provided many helpful suggestions, and actively parti¬ 
cipated and helped to create the congenial atmosphere in which the presentations 
and discussions took place. 


Paul J. J. M. Bakker 
Johannes M.M.H. Thijssen 



CHAPTER 2 


THE MIND-SOUL PROBLEM 

Robert Pasnau 


1 . Introduction 

Few notions about the history of philosophy are more widely held than the notion 
that Descartes began something important in the way we think about the mind. 
But what exactly did he begin? A good place to look for an answer to this question 
is the start of his caustic set of replies to Gassendi, where Descartes clarifies a point 
of terminology. On his usage, he explains, the term ‘mind’ should be taken not in 
the traditional way, as referring to a part of the soul, but as referring to the whole 
soul. Hence the two terms, ‘mind’ (mens) and ‘soul’ ( anima ), are to be treated 
as co-referential: ‘I consider the mind not as a part of the soul, but as the whole 
soul that thinks.’ 1 To be sure, this is no mere point of terminology. On the con¬ 
trary, his erasure of the distinction between mind and soul constitutes the most 
fundamental respect in which Descartes’s conception of mind has influenced our 
own. In fact, one might reasonably think of this passage as marking out a kind of 
dividing line between medieval psychology and modern philosophy of mind. 

In what follows I will consider some of the medieval background to Descartes’s 
position, and show how this dividing line, though significant, is less clear than 
one might suppose. But before turning back to that earlier tradition, it is worth a 
closer look at how Descartes accounts for his choice of terminology. He suggests to 
Gassendi in this same passage that the traditional usage of‘soul’ had its origins in 
our primitive ancestors, who failed to distinguish between the principle by which 
we think and the principle by which we carry out the operations we share with 
other animals, such as nutrition and growth. The earliest humans therefore used 
the same term ‘soul’ to refer to each principle. Once they came to recognize the 
difference, they referred to the principle of thought as ‘mind,’ and took it to be a 
part, the principal part, of the soul. 


1 R. Descartes, Responsio ad quintas objectiones, in: C. Adam & R Tannery (eds), CEuvres de 
Descartes, Paris 1996 (henceforth: at), 7 : 356 : ‘Mentem enim non ut animae partem, sed ut 
totam illam animam quae cogitat considero.’ For the translation, see The Philosophical Writings 
of Descartes, 2 , transl. J. Cottingham, R. Stoothoff, & D. Murdoch, Cambridge, London, New 
York 1984 , 246 (with some alterations). 
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I, by contrast, recognizing that the principle by which we are nourished is entirely 
distinct in kind from that by which we think, have said that the term ‘soul,’ when 
it is used to refer to both these principles, is ambiguous. If we are to take ‘soul’ in 
its special sense, as the first actuality or principal form of a human being, then the 
term must be understood to apply only to the principle by which we think; and to 
avoid ambiguity I have generally used the term ‘mind’ for this. 2 

In this way, the traditional conception of the soul can be viewed as based on a 
crude confusion, and as giving rise to a damaging ambiguity between principles 
that are entirely distinct in kind. 

This passage is remarkable above all for its implausibility. First, it seems incred¬ 
ible that early human beings might have somehow failed to notice the difference 
in rationality between themselves and other animals, and only much later have 
come to need a way of talking about what makes human beings special. Second, 
it seems unlikely that primitive theories would have begun with the supposition 
that all animals (perhaps all living things?) have some one principle in common. 
This is of course one of the most noteworthy features of Aristotle’s theory of soul, 
but the reason it is noteworthy is that it is surprising and unintuitive. It is hard to 
imagine that the first theories of soul were Aristotelian in this way. 

Let us put aside this anthropological speculation, however, and focus on the 
grounds for Descartes’s own usage. He is surely right to notice the potential for 
ambiguity between the two usages of soul, and so he is right to make these clari¬ 
fying remarks. But what is the rationale for his own preferred usage? Here, too, 
his remarks are hard to accept. His rationale consists of the following claim, that 
if we take ‘soul’ in its special technical sense, as the first actuality or principal 
form of a human being, then we ought to treat ‘soul’ as referring only to the mind. 
This seems extremely puzzling. Indeed, at first glance, this may seem exactly back¬ 
wards, given that the technical sense in question is the Aristotelian definition of 
the soul. If we are speaking as Aristotelians, then surely we do not want to treat 
the soul as just the mind. Evidently, Descartes is making a subtler move, which 
seems to run as follows. To say that the soul is the first actuality is to say that it is 
the ‘principal form.’ But the primitive view canvassed earlier eventually came to 
describe the mind as the ‘principal part’ of the human soul. Hence when we are 


2 Descartes, Responsio , 356 : ‘Ego vero, animadvertens principium quo nutrimur toto genere 
distingui ab eo quo cogitamus, dixi animae nomen, cum pro utroque sumitur, esse aequivocum; 
atque ut specialiter sumatur pro actuprimo sive praecipua hominisforma, intelligendum tantum 
esse de principio quo cogitamus, hocque nomine mentis ut plurimum appellavi ad vitandam 
aequivocationem’ (for the translation, see Cottingham et at, The Philosophical Writings of Des¬ 
cartes, 2:246 [with some alterations]). Descartes makes similar points elsewhere: e.g., Responsio 
adsecundas objectiones (at 7 : 161 ); Notae inprogramma quoddam, subfinem Anni 1647 in Belgio 
editum (at 8 / 2 : 347 ). 
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discussing human beings, even the Aristotelian should identify the mind with 
the human soul, inasmuch as the mind just is first among the actualities that 
constitute the soul. 

This makes a hash out of Aristotle’s psychology. In speaking of the first actuality 
of a body (De anima n 1 , 4 i 2 a 28 ), Aristotle wasn’t referring to the role of soul 
that was principal or most important. First actuality is contrasted with second 
actuality, and explained in terms of the contrast between having knowledge and 
actually using it ( 4 i 2 a 24 ). Accordingly, the soul is the first, basic actuality that 
gives a body life, as distinct from those actualities responsible for the subsequent 
operations (motion, perception, thought) associated with life. So although the 
mind might on this picture be a component part of the more basic, first actuality, 
that actuality could not simply consist in mind. 

These are commonplaces of Aristotelian psychology; they would have been 
familiar to anyone with even the rudiments of a seventeenth-century education 
in philosophy. So we have to suppose that Descartes realizes what he is doing. 
Presumably, he is distorting Aristotle for his own benefit because he doesn’t really 
care about doing justice to Aristotelian psychology. Descartes’s readers are often 
happy to follow his lead in this regard, treating his work not as the end of a tra¬ 
dition, but as the beginning, even a beginning ex nihilo. Although this approach 
may today be pedagogically convenient, it tends to obscure the motivations be¬ 
hind Descartes’s thought. In the present case, if we read Descartes in the proper 
historical context, we can understand him as offering just one more solution to 
what is perhaps the most fundamental problem in ancient and medieval psychol¬ 
ogy: the problem not of how the mind relates to the body, but of how the mind 
relates to the soul. 


2 . The Way of Exclusion 

Unlike the mind-body problem, the mind-soul problem is not obviously a prob¬ 
lem at all, let alone a fundamental problem. And indeed it may be that there was 
no such recognized problem in philosophy before Aristotle. Plato leaves the re¬ 
lationship between mind and soul quite obscure, apologizing for his metaphors 
with the remark that ‘to describe what the soul actually is would require a very 
long account, altogether a task for a god in every way .’ 3 But Aristotle of course 
attempts this god-like task, at least in outline. His remarks on the mind are ex¬ 
tremely brief and tentative, amounting to just a small fraction of his discussion 
of the soul and its powers. But despite their brevity (or perhaps because of it), 
these remarks have generated endless controversy. Tlie fiercest and most dramatic 


3 Plato, Phaedrus 246 a, transl. A. Nehamas & P. Woodruff, in: Plato, Complete Works, ed. 
J. M. Cooper, Indianapolis, Cambridge 1997 , 524 . 
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dispute, continuing to this day, concerns whether any part of the mind belongs to 
the soul at all . 4 But that dispute considers just one dimension of the general issue 
I mean to address here: what is the relationship between mind and soul? 

The De anima certainly supplies ample material to generate a puzzle. By defi¬ 
nition, the soul is ‘the first actuality of a natural, organized body ( 412 b 5 - 6). 5 
Yet Aristotle implies that the mind is not the actuality of body: ‘the mind seems 
implanted in us as a kind of substance’ ( 4 o 8 bi 8 -i 9 ). Still, the mind is a ‘part’ of the 
soul ( 429 aio). Indeed, the mind’s immateriality seems to be sufficient for the soul 
to be separated: ‘if any of the soul’s actions or passions [including in particular 
those of the mind] are proper to it, then the soul could be separated’ ( 403 aio-i 1 ). 
No wonder such a vast range of solutions to the mind-soul problem emerged out 
of the Aristotelian tradition. 

Descartes can be read as offering one kind of solution. On his view, the mind 
just is ‘the whole of the soul that thinks’; in other words, the relationship between 
mind and soul is one of identity. It seems safe to say that this simple answer could 
not satisfy anyone attempting to remain even remotely faithful to Aristotle. The 
De anima is quite clear that the mind is just one part of the human soul, and 
that the human soul’s other parts include the nutritive and the sensory capacities. 
Descartes does construe ‘mind’ widely enough to include sensation ( Principia , 1 
32 ), but he of course cannot allow the nutritive powers (feeding, growing, repro¬ 
ducing) to be a part of the soul. And even in the case of sensation, the account is 
fundamentally at odds with Aristotle, inasmuch as Descartes denies that we share 
the soul’s sensory power with nonrational animals. Generally, in fact, Descartes 
resists attributing souls of any kind to plants and animals (e.g., L’Homme, xi 202 ). 
And this shows that his identification of soul and mind is not limited to the 
3 special case of human beings. He holds the more general view that the soul, 
in all its instances, just is the mind. In effect, soul is reduced to mind. 

The Cartesian way of reduction is therefore not open to the Aristotelian. And 
if we reject the option at the other extreme, which is to deny that the mind is a part 
of the soul at all (call this the way of exclusion), then we are left looking for some 
way to include mind within soul as a proper part. But this middle way, the way 
of inclusion, faces difficulties at every turn. The most fundamental of these was 
articulated earlier by Descartes when he remarked (as above) that ‘the principle by 
which we are nourished is entirely distinct in kind from that by which we think.’ 
Unlike the other doubtful assertions from that passage, this is a claim that earlier 
Aristotelians would have embraced. As Descartes implies, it is not at all clear how 


4 See, e.g., F. Brentano, ‘Nous Poietikos : Survey of Earlier Interpretations,’ in: M. C. Nussbaum 
& A. Oksenberg-Rorty (eds), Essays on Aristotle’s De Anima, Oxford 1992 , 313 - 341 , and V. 
Caston, Aristotle’s Two Intellects: A Modest Proposal,’ Phronesis, 44 ( 1999 ), 199 - 227 . 

5 Translations from the De anima are my own. 
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parts entirely distinct in kind’ are to be brought together as parts of the same form. 
The way of inclusion seems to founder, then, on what I will call the problem of 
heterogeneity. 

It was precisely this problem that motivated the way of exclusion, which for 
Averroes and others notoriously amounted to a kind of monopsychism. Siger of 
Brabant, the best-known Latin proponent of this view, considers two ways of ex¬ 
plaining the incorporeal mind’s union with a corporeal body. Granted that the 
intellect somehow actualizes or perfects the body, should we suppose that it does 
so with respect to substance or power? 6 The first alternative entails that the intel¬ 
lect is that which makes the body exist as a full-fledged substance. On the second 
view, the body exists independently of the intellect, and requires intellect only 
for the sake of certain cognitive operations. Siger’s principal argument against the 
first view, and in favor of the second, is that the first would enmesh the intellect 
in the body, destroying the intellect’s immateriality and immortality. In arguing 
that this unacceptable result would follow, Siger does little more than repeat the 
same point over and over, in various forms, for instance: ‘if the intellect were the 
perfection of the body through its substance, its operation would be proportioned 
to the body,’ and, ‘an actuality that through its substance is the actuality of a body 
is an organic actuality.’ 7 He seems to regard the point as virtually self-evident, and 
perhaps that is reasonable. If the intellect did actualize the body in the first way, 
then how could it not be a material form? This is a question we will meet again. 

In favor of the first view, one might appeal to the traditional idea that the mind 
does give existence to the body. Siger flatly rejects this claim: 

To the argument for the opposite one should reply by rejection. For I say that the 
intellect, with respect to its form, does not give existence to the body. Rather, the 
intellect, having its own essence, has existence in itself and not in anything else. 8 


6 In what follows, so as better to bring out the continuity across historical periods, I will 
not always distinguish between mind and intellect. In some contexts it is important to keep 
these terms separate, because the scholastics took ‘mind’ to cover both intellect and will (and 
any other powers of the rational soul). Such nuances are not relevant to the present context, 
however. 

7 Siger of Brabant, Quaestiones in tertium De anima, q. 7 ( Utrum intellectus sit perfectio cor¬ 
poris quantum ad substantiam), ed. B. C. Bazan, Leuven, Paris 1972 (Philosophes medievaux, 
13 ), 22 (‘Si enim intellectus esset perfectio corporis per substantiam suam, operatio eius pro- 
portionaretur corpori’) and 24 (‘Omnis enim actus qui est actus per sui substantiam corporis, 
est organicus’). 

8 Siger of Brabant, Quaestiones in tertium De anima, q. 7 , 24 : ‘Ad rationem in oppositum sic 
est dicendum per interemptionem. Dico enim quod intellectus non dat esse corpori quantum 
ad formam suam intellectus; immo intellectus, essentiam suam habens, esse habet in se et non 
in alio.’ 
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There are two distinct claims here. Siger first denies that the intellect plays the 
familiar Aristotelian role of actualizing the body by giving it existence. Second, he 
insists that the intellect has existence independent of the body. These claims do 
not immediately commit Siger to monopsychism. It requires further discussion 
to establish that an independently subsisting intellect would not be multiplied ac¬ 
cording to the number of human beings. And though Siger explicitly undertakes 
that further task in a later question, it is interesting to see that at this halfway point 
Siger’s position is much like Descartes’s, as far as the mind is concerned. The two 
do differ dramatically regarding the soul: whereas Siger preserves an Aristotelian 
theory of soul, as the first actuality of the body, and excludes the mind from it, 
Descartes sees no need for a soul in that sense, and so he avoids talking about 
the soul, or else reserves the term exclusively for the mind. This, however, is a 
general disagreement in metaphysics: hylomorphism against mechanism. As far 
as the mind itself is concerned, Siger and Descartes agree to a surprising extent: 
they agree that the mind is not what gives the body existence, and they agree that 
the mind is an independent substance. Of course, Descartes goes on to postu¬ 
late a distinct mind for each distinct human being, whereas Siger thinks that all 
human beings share the same intellect. And this naturally leads them to different 
accounts of the relationship between mind and body. But if in the end the two 
theories seem almost diametrically opposed, they nevertheless begin from quite 
similar premises. 

Most fundamentally, Siger and Descartes agree from the start that there is no 
room for the mind within soul, when the soul is conceived in Aristotelian terms. 
Hence Siger pursues the way of exclusion, and Descartes pursues the way of reduc¬ 
tion. Siger’s approach would of course be roundly condemned, and in time largely 
forgotten. But Descartes’s approach, as I have already remarked, was destined to 
overthrow the Aristotelian tradition entirely. His reduction of soul to mind has 
flourished to such a degree, in fact, that contemporary philosophers no longer 
have a clear sense of what it would even mean for the mind to be part of the soul. 
This strikes me as unfortunate, because I think the Aristotelian conception of soul 
can play an important role in our understanding of human nature. What I have 
in mind is the metaphysical work that a theory of substantial form can do in indi¬ 
viduating substances and distinguishing true individuals from mere aggregates. 
Instead of exploring these metaphysical issues here, 9 however, I want to consider 
various ways in which scholastic philosophers attempted to make a place for mind 
within soul. Since this was one of the key issues on which Aristotelian psycho¬ 
logy foundered, a clearer understanding of this mind-soul problem may help to 
rehabilitate the notion of soul. 


9 See R. Pasnau, ‘Form, Substance, and Mechanism,’ The Philosophical Review, 113 ( 2004 ), 
31 - 88 . 
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3 . The Way of Unification 

The straightest path down the way of inclusion is to deny any distinction between 
mind and soul. Call this the way of unification. It is a view that would recur again 
and again in the Middle Ages, and eventually become ascendant in the fourteenth 
century. Unlike Descartes’s way of reduction, the way of unification preserves an 
Aristotelian notion of soul as the actuality of body. Unlike the way of exclusion, 
it does so while including mind within soul. Indeed, the way of unification pur¬ 
sues the simplest route possible, at least on its face, insisting that the soul and its 
rational powers are entirely identical. 

Such a view has its roots in Augustine’s De Trinitate, which in developing an 
analogy between the human mind and the Trinity remarks that ‘since these three, 
the memory, the understanding, and the will, are, therefore, not three lives but 
one life, not three minds but one mind, it follows that they are certainly not three 
substances, but one substance .’ 10 This claim was further confirmed by the pseudo- 
Augustinian treatise De spiritu et anima: 

It is called soul when it nourishes, spirit when it contemplates, sense when it senses, 
intellect when it is wise, mind when it understands, reason when it discerns, mem¬ 
ory when it remembers, will when it consents. But these do not differ in substance 
as they do in name, because they are all one soul. Their properties are distinct, but 
their essence is one. 11 

Many early thirteenth-century theologians, such as Hugh of Saint-Cher, William 
of Auvergne, and Philip the Chancellor, likewise embraced this account . 12 

It is perhaps too much to refer to this as a solution to the mind-soul prob¬ 
lem, given that it leaves the problem virtually untouched. The way of unification 
simply turns it back on the critical problem of heterogeneity, majestically insist¬ 
ing that the soul is perfectly simple and that there is no distinction between it 
and its powers. This is particularly apparent in the passage from the De spiritu et 


10 Augustine, De Trinitate libri xv, X xi 18, ed. W. J. Mountain, Turnhout 1968 (Corpus Chris- 
tianorum, Series Latina, 50), 330: ‘Haec igitur tria, memoria, intellegentia, uoluntas, quoniam 
non sunt tres uitae sed una uita, nec tres mentes sed una mens, consequenter utique nec tres 
substantiae sunt sed una substantial (transl. S. McKenna, Washington [dc] 1963 [The Fathers 
of the Church, 45], 311). 

11 Pseudo-Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima, in: J. P. Migne (ed.), Patrologiae cursus Com- 
pletus, Series Latina, 40, Paris 1845, 788-789: ‘Dicitur namque anima dum vegetat, spiritus 
dum contemplatur, sensus dum sentit, animus dum sapit, dum intelligit mens, dum discernit 
ratio, dum recordatur memoria, dum consentit voluntas. Ista tamen non differunt in substantia 
quemadmodum in nominibus, quoniam omnia ista una anima est. Proprietates quidem diver- 
sae, sed essentia una.’ 

12 For texts from all three authors, see O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux xif et xnf siecles, 
Gembloux H957, 1:483-490. All my information in this paragraph comes from that source. 
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anima: how could the soul be entirely one and simple and yet be responsible for 
operations as distinct as nourishment, sensation, and thought? It was generally 
agreed that the first is in some sense a material operation, the last a paradigmati- 
cally immaterial operation. But how can the soul, if simple, be both material and 
immaterial? And if it is entirely immaterial, then in what sense are the nutritive 
operations material? Or, in what sense is the soul responsible for these operations? 

For these and other reasons, later thirteenth-century theologians came to in¬ 
sist on a distinction between the soul and its powers. Alexander of Hales led the 
way, and he was followed by Albert the Great, Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, 
Godfrey of Fontaines, and others. 13 By the end of the thirteenth century, how¬ 
ever, the pendulum was swinging back toward unification, under the influence of 
Henry of Ghent, John Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, and many lesser figures. 
Scotus drew his characteristic formal distinction between the soul and its rational 
powers. But the way he reached this conclusion is remarkable: 

I say, therefore, that the intellect and will are not really distinct things. Moreover, 
it can be maintained that they are entirely the same in both reality and reason, or 
that the souls essence, entirely indistinct in both reality and reason, is the source 
of multiple operations, without any real diversity of capacities . 14 

This view, Scotus wrote, ‘cannot be disproved through reason,’ and can be defen¬ 
ded by the following principles: 

- few should be posited, where more are not necessary; 

- possibility should be posited, where impossibility cannot be proved; 

- nobility in nature should be posited, where ignobility cannot be proved . 15 


13 Lottin, Psychologie et morale, is again valuable on accounts prior to Aquinas. For another 
useful discussion, see P. Kiinzle, Das Verhdltnis der Seek zu ihren Potenzen. Problemgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen von Augustin bis und mit Thomas von Aquin, Freiburg 1956 (Studia 
Friburgensia, N.F. 12). On Godfrey of Fontaines, see J.F. Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought 
of Godfrey of Fontaines. A Study in Late Thirteenth-Century Philosophy, Washington (dc) 1981, 
202-207. For Bonaventure, see Commentarius in primurn librum Sententiarum, d. 3, p. 2, a. 1, 
q. 3, Quaracchi 1882 (Opera omnia, 1), 84-87, and Commentarius in secundum librum Senten¬ 
tiarum, d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1, Quaracchi 1885 (Opera omnia, 2), 558-563, where he remarks that 
the question of the distinction between reason and will ‘is one more of curiosity than of utility, 
given that it has no bearing on either faith or morals whether one part is picked out or the other’ 
(‘praedicta quaestio plus contineat curiositatis quam utilitatis, propter hoc quod, sive una pars 
teneatur sive altera, nullum praeiudicium nec fidei nec moribus generatur’ [559 b ]). 

14 John Duns Scotus, Reportata Parisiensia 11, d. 16, q. un„ Lyon 1639, repr. Hildesheim 1969 
(Opera omnia, 11/1), 348“: ‘Dico igitur quod intellectus et voluntas non sunt res realiter dis- 
tinctae; sed potest sustineri quod sunt omnino idem re et ratione; vel quod essentia animae 
omnino indistincta re et ratione est principium plurium operationum sine diversitate reali po- 
tentiarum, quae sint vel partes animae, vel accidentia, vel respectus eius.’ 

15 Scotus, Reportata n, d. 16, q. un., 348 a : ‘Dico igitur ad quaestionem quod paucitas est 
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All of this points to the conclusion that there is no diversity within soul, but 
Scotus goes on to reject that conclusion anyway, because ‘it cannot account for so 
much authority in favor of some sort of distinction . 16 Presumably, the authority 
he has in mind is that of his illustrious Franciscan predecessors, Bonaventure and 
Alexander. In deference to them, he posits a formal distinction. 

Ockham would later take note that Scotus’s view was defended ‘not because of 
any argument, but only because of authority .’ 17 Unimpressed with that considera¬ 
tion, Ockham quickly comes to the conclusion that there is only a distinction of 
reason between the rational soul and its powers. After Ockham, that view became 
almost universally accepted, at least at Oxford. Even Dominicans such as Robert 
Holcot and William Crathorn took for granted that the rational soul’s essence is 
identical with its capacities - even though they were under an official obligation 
to follow the teachings of Thomas Aquinas (by this time, Saint Thomas). Indeed, 
Crathorn went one step further. Drawn as always to extreme positions, he took 
the unprecedented and unpromising step of identifying the soul, its powers, and 
its actions. 18 

What about the problem of heterogeneity? It is this, recall, that primarily gen¬ 
erates the mind-soul problem, making it hard to see how the soul can be an 
immaterial intellect and at the same time a form, ‘the first actuality of a natural, 
organized body’ (De anima n 1 , 4 i 2 b 5 - 6 ). If the way of unification is as poor a 
solution to this problem as I have been suggesting, then it is hard to see how the 
theory could have seemed so plausible to so many in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century. There is a simple answer. Advocates of soul-power unity were largely also 
advocates of the plurality of substantial forms. Hence they could insist on the 
rational soul’s utter simplicity and immateriality without worrying about how 
such a soul could also actualize the organs of a physical body. They could appeal 
to an entirely different form - a sensory soul, or a nutritive soul, or a form of cor- 


ponenda vbi pluralitas non est necessaria; et possibilitas vbi non potest probari impossibilitas; 
et nobilitas in natura vbi non potest probari ignobilitas.’ 

16 Scotus, Reportata n, d. 16, q. un., 348 b : ‘Ista via non salvat tot auctoritates sicut potest alia.’ 

17 William of Ockham, Quaestiones in librum secundum Sententiarum ( Reportatio ), q. 20, ed. 

G. Gal & R. Wood, St. Bonaventure (ny) r98i, (Opera theologica, 5), 433: ‘Alia est opinio quod 
potentiae sunt eaedem inter se et ad essentiam animae realiter, sed differunt formaliter, non 
sicut respectus, sed sicut absoluta. Et istud non ponit propter aliquam rationem sed tantum 
propter auctoritates.’ 

18 See William Crathorn, Qudstionen zum ersten Sentenzenbuch, q. 1, ed. F. Hoffmann, Mun¬ 
ster 1988 (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, N.F. 29), 
67-151, esp. 74-97, translated in R. Pasnau (ed.), The Cambridge Translations of Medieval Philo¬ 
sophical Texts, 3: Mind and Knowledge, Cambridge, New York 2002, 246-301, esp. 254-263. 

H. Schepers, ‘Holkot contra dicta Crathorn. 11. Das “significatum per propositionem.” Aufbau 
und Kritik einer nominalistischen Theorie tiber den Gegenstand des Wissens,’ Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch, 79 (1972), 106-136, at 108, remarks that the identity of the rational soul with its 
powers became the ‘opinio communis’ at Oxford in the early fourteenth century. 
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poreality - to actualize the body Ockham, for instance, in arguing against any 
real distinction within the rational soul, considers the following objection: 

Some operations are so distinct that they could in no way come from the same 
principle and power - as an operation that cannot be exercised without an organ is 
distinct from an operation that occurs without an organ. So there will be a similar 
distinction between powers, one of which is organic whereas the other is not . 19 

To this Ockham has a quick reply: 

I grant that there is a distinction between organic and non-organic powers, as will 
be clear elsewhere. Here, however, we are asking about intellect and will . 20 

It is important to notice, therefore, that when scholastic authors consider the dis¬ 
tinction between the soul and its powers, they almost always ask about the identity 
of intellect and will (and sometimes memory), which is to say that they limit the 
discussion to the rational soul. In the background is usually the assumption that 
there will be other souls, or at least other substantial forms, to play the role of ac¬ 
tualizing the body. (Most authors resist speaking in this context of multiple souls, 
preferring to speak of multiple forms that constitute a single soul. Ockham, how¬ 
ever, has no scruples about describing the various substantial forms as different 
souls.) 21 

It should now become clear that what I have been calling the way of unification 
is not even nominally a solution to the mind-soul problem, because it doesn’t pro¬ 
pose unifying the whole soul, but only the rational soul. (The De spiritu et anima 
is an exception, as quoted earlier, in that it explicitly extends the identity across 
all of the soul’s powers, nutritive, sensory, and rational.) The very essence of the 
mind-soul problem, however, was to explain how the rational part of the soul 
could be unified with the rest of the soul. Those like Scotus and Ockham who 
embrace the plurality of substantial forms still owe us an account of the relation¬ 
ship between mind and soul (that is, now, between the rational soul and a human 
being’s other substantial forms). And it is once again striking how at this juncture 
the medieval debate seems to be in just the position that Descartes would later 


19 Ockham, Quaestiones in librum secundum Sententiarum, q. 20, 426: ‘Item, aliquae opera- 
tiones ita diversifkantur quod nullo modo possunt esse ab eodem principio et potentia, sicut 
operatio quae non potest exerceri sine organo corporali diversifkatur ab operatione quae fit sine 
organo. Igitur erit consimilis diversitas inter potentias quarum una est organica et alia non.’ 

20 Ockham, Quaestiones in librum secundum Sententiarum, q. 20,428-429: ‘Ad aliud concedo 
quod est distinctio inter potentias organicas et non organicas, sicut alias patebit. Sed quaestio 
ista quaerit de intellectu et voluntate.’ 

21 William of Ockham, Quodlibet n, q. 10, ed. J. C. Wey, St. Bonaventure (ny) 1980, (Opera 
theologica, 9), 156-161 (transl. A.J. Freddoso & F. E. Kelley, New Haven, London 1991 [Yale 
Library of Medieval Philosophy], 1:132-136). 
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find himself in. Pluralists like Scotus and Ockham share with Descartes the de¬ 
sire to make a clean break between soul as first actuality and soul as mind. Like 
Descartes, they continue to describe the mind as a soul that informs the body. 
Both Descartes and Ockham, for instance, speak of the rational soul as existing 
wholly in the whole body and wholly in each part of the body, and they both con¬ 
trast that with those animal operations that are extended and material. 22 There are, 
of course, striking differences: most notably, Ockham continues to speak of souls 
and substantial forms at the material level, whereas Descartes replaces this Aris¬ 
totelian analysis with a thoroughly mechanistic account. But though they have 
this disagreement from the neck down, so to speak, Ockham (and others) seems 
thoroughly Cartesian above the shoulders. This is to say that the pluralists share 
precisely Descartes’s predicament when it comes to the mind. All agree that the 
mind is a substance in its own right, and that it should be sharply distinguished 
from those capacities possessed by other animals. All likewise agree that in some 
sense the mind is the form of the body, even the actuality of the body. But with 
mind severed from the rest of soul, it becomes extremely hard to see how that 
analysis can be spelled out. 23 

Perhaps it is wrong to say that these medieval pluralists are in a certain sense 
Cartesian; perhaps I should say instead - as others have suggested - that Descartes 
is in some respects Aristotelian. I won’t here try to adjudicate this issue, which 
would require deciding on what sort of theory should count as authentically Aris¬ 
totelian (which might or might not be the same thing as deciding what Aristotle 
himself actually thought). But I do want to suggest that there is another way to go, 
another approach to the mind-body problem that holds out the hope of including 


22 For Ockham, see Quodlibet 11, q. 10, 159: ‘Sed anima sensitiva in homine est extensa et 
materialis, anima intellectiva non, quia est tota in toto et tota in qualibet parte’ (134: ‘But in 
a human being the sentient soul is extended and material, whereas the intellective soul is not, 
since it exists as a whole in the whole body and as a whole in each part’). For Descartes, see the 
Responsio ad sextas objectiones (at 7:443), Lespassions de lame 1 30 (at 11:351) and Principia 
philosophiae iv 189 (at 8/1:315-316). On Descartes’s similarity to the scholastics in this respect, 
see P. Hoffman, ‘The Unity of Descartes’s Man,’ The Philosophical Review, 95 (1986), 339-370. 
Of course, Descartes disagrees with most scholastics on whether the sensory operations should 
be included within the rational soul or regarded as common among all animals. 

23 Of course, the matter requires extended discussion. Authors like Peter John Olivi, Henry of 
Ghent, Scotus, and Ockham all worked hard to show how a human being could be genuinely 
unified despite having a plurality of substantial forms. I discuss Olivi’s view in R. Pasnau, ‘Olivi 
on the Metaphysics of Soul,’ Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 6 (1997), 109-132. For a detailed 
discussion of Scotus’s view, see R. Cross, The Physics of Duns Scotus. The Scientific Context of 
a Theological Vision, Oxford 1998, chapters 4 & 5. On Ockham’s view, see M. McCord Adams, 
William Ockham, Notre Dame (in) 1987 (Publications in Medieval Studies, 26/1-2), 2:647- 
669. For a valuable study of these issues during the Renaissance, see E. Michael, ‘Renaissance 
Theories of Body, Soul, and Mind,’ in: J. P. Wright & P. Potter (eds), Psyche and Soma. Physicians 
and Metaphysicians on the Mind-Body Problem from Antiquity to Enlightenment, Oxford 2000, 
147-172, who likewise stresses the affinities between Averroism, pluralism, and Descartes. 
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mind within soul without fracturing the unity of the human person. The approach 
I have in mind rejects the plurality of substantial forms, holding that a human 
being is actualized by a single soul that is a single form. For reasons we have 
seen, this kind of view is defensible only on the assumption that the soul is not 
identical with its powers. So the soul will be one in essence, but diverse in its 
powers. Among medieval philosophers, the only prominent figure to defend such 
a view was Thomas Aquinas . 24 In the remainder of this chapter, I want to sketch 
Aquinas’s view of the mind’s relationship to the soul, an aspect of his thought that 
remains under-appreciated. 


4 . The Way of Aquinas 

Aquinas conceives of the soul as having many functions: it not only provides exist¬ 
ence, but is also responsible for the various operations that a living thing performs. 
The intellect is one part of the soul. But Aquinas believes that the intellect is not 
the soul’s essence. The soul’s essence is to be the first actuality of the body - that 
which gives the body life and existence: ‘the soul, in terms of its essence, is an ac¬ 
tuality;’ ‘the soul, in terms of its essence, is the form of the body .’ 25 Because of this 
conception of what the soul essentially is, Aquinas can argue that the intellect is 
not part of the soul’s essence because the intellect’s operation is not essential to a 
human being’s very existence . 26 

If the soul’s powers are not identical with its essence, then those powers must 
be accidents. This is true, at least, when accidents are understood along the lines 
inspired by the Categories. In this sense, everything must be either a substance 
or else an accident: these two classes are both mutually exclusive and jointly ex- 


24 Among Renaissance authors, Suarez and many others followed Aquinas’s lead. But during 
the Middle Ages, the most prominent figure to take Aquinas’s side was Godfrey of Fontaines, 
and he did so rather tentatively (see Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Godfrey of Fontaines, 
314-347). For early Thomistic defenders of the doctrine, see F. J. Roensch, Early Thomistic 
School, Dubuque (ia), chapters 5 & 6. More generally, see R. Zavalloni, Richard de Mediavilla 
et la controverse sur lapluralite des formes. Textes inedits et etude critique, Leuven 1951 (Philo- 
sophes medievaux, 2). I discuss Aquinas’s views more fully in R. Pasnau, Thomas Aquinas on 
Human Nature: A Philosophical Study of Summa theologiae ia, 75-89, Cambridge, New York 
2002, chapter 5, which overlaps with some of the discussion here. 

25 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 77, a. 1, Roma 1889 (Opera omnia, 5), 236b: ‘Nam 
anima secundum suam essentiam est actus;’ q. 76, a. 1, 210b: ‘Anima secundum suam essentiam 
sit corporis forma.’ 

26 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 79 a. 1, 258a-b: ‘Respondeo dicendum quod 
necesse est dicere secundum praemissa quod intellectus sit aliqua potentia animae, et non 
ipsa animae essentia. Tunc enim solum immediatum principium operationis est ipsa essentia 
rei operantis, quando ipsa operatio est eius esse; sicut enim potentia se habet ad operationem 
ut ad suum actum, ita se habet essentia ad esse. In solo Deo autem idem est intelligere quod 
suum esse. Unde in solo Deo intellectus est eius essentia, in aliis autem creaturis intellectualibus 
intellectus est quaedam potentia intelligentis.’ 
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haustive. The soul’s powers, on this account, are therefore accidents, and they fall 
into the category of quality . 27 In another sense, however, the soul’s powers are not 
accidents. This is so when one thinks of accidents along the lines proposed by the 
Topics (1 5 , io 2 ai 8 - 3 o), where Aristotle distinguishes species, genus, differentia, 
proprium, and accident. In these terms, the soul’s powers should be described not 
as accidents, but as propria: a proprium is not part of the essence of a thing, but it 
is caused by the essential principles of the species .’ 28 It will sound less odd to speak 
of the soul’s various powers as accidents - intellect an accident of the soul?! - once 
one realizes that these accidents are caused by the soul’s essence. 

The position Aquinas takes rests on a rather subtle distinction. On the one 
hand, a human being is not always actually engaged in intellective or sensory 
operations, and so these operations are not part of the esse of human beings and 
do not come directly from the soul’s essence. On the other hand, the possession of 
these powers is a prerequisite for being human, and so the powers themselves do 
stem directly from the soul’s essence. This latter point is the explicit conclusion of 
Summa theologiae 1 , question 77 , article 6 : ‘all the soul’s powers ... flow from the 
essence of the soul as their basis .’ 29 The fact that having an intellect and senses is 
essential to being human (as we might put it) does not show, for Aquinas, that 
the intellect and senses are part of the essence of a human being. For that to 
be the case, the operations of intellect and sense would have to be essential, and 
clearly they are not. So the most Aquinas can conclude is that the powers for 
intellective and sensory cognition are based on the soul’s essence. These powers, 
as he conceives them, are positioned midway between the soul’s essence and its 
operations . 30 Only this midway status can explain why we sometimes make use of 
these powers and sometimes leave them unactualized. 


27 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 77, a. 1, 237b: ‘Si accidens accipiatur secundum 
quod dividitur contra substantiam, sic nihil potest esse medium inter substantiam et accidens, 
quia dividuntur secundum affirmationem et negationem, scilicet secundum esse in subiecto et 
non esse in subiecto. Et hoc modo, cum potentia animae non sit eius essentia, oportet quod 
sit accidens; et est in secunda specie qualitatis.’ See also Quaestio disputata de spiritualibus 
creaturis, a. 11, ed. J. Cos, Roma, Paris 2000 (Opera omnia, 24/2), 114-123. 

28 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 77, a. 1, 237b: ‘Si vero accipiatur accidens secun¬ 
dum quod ponitur unum quinque universalium, sic aliquid est medium inter substantiam et 
accidens. Quia ad substantiam pertinet quidquid est essentiale rei, non autem quidquid est extra 
essentiam, potest sic dici accidens, sed solum id quod non causatur ex principiis essentialibus 
speciei. Proprium enim non est de essentia rei, sed ex principiis essentialibus speciei causatur; 
unde medium est inter essentiam et accidens sic dictum. Et hoc modo potentiae animae possunt 
dici mediae inter substantiam et accidens, quasi proprietates animae naturales.’ 

29 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 77, a. 6, 246b: ‘Unde manifestum est quod omnes 
potentiae animae, sive subiectum earum sit anima sola sive compositum, fluunt ab essentia 
animae sicut a principio.’ 

30 See Thomas Aquinas, Quaestio disputata de spiritualibus creaturis, a. 11, s.c. 4,117b: ‘Poten¬ 
tia est medium inter substantiam et operationem; set operatio differt a substantia anime; ergo 
potentia differt ab utroque, alioquin non esset medium, si esset idem cum extremo.’ 
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This subtle distinction allows Aquinas to solve the problem of heterogeneity 
(and hence solve the mind-soul problem) while pursuing the way of inclusion. 
But one has to look closely to see how the solution goes, because Aquinas, as he 
so often does, conceals these difficulties beneath his seamless prose. So consider, 
first, Summa theologiae i, question 76 , article 1 , where he argues that ‘the intellect, 
which is the principle of intellective operation, is the form of the human body.’ He 
poses the following objection to this sort of account: 

Every form is determined by the nature of the matter whose form it is; otherwise no 
balance would be required between matter and form. Therefore if the intellect were 
united to the body as its form, then, since every body has a determinate nature, it 
would follow that the intellect would have a determinate nature. And then it would 
not be capable of cognizing all things, as is clear from earlier discussions [q. 75, 
a. 2], which is contrary to intellects nature. Therefore the intellect is not united to 
the body as its form. 31 

This is precisely the problem of heterogeneity: how can the intellect be the form 
of a body and at the same time be capable of immaterial thought? Aquinas replies 
that ‘it is enough for the intellective power not to be the actuality of the body .’ 32 
But this reply is initially puzzling, given the body of the article’s affirmation that 
the intellect is the form of the body. How can something be the form of y without 
actualizing r? 

There may seem to be no good answer to that question, since to be a form just 
is to actualize a thing. Compare the De unitate intellectus: 

Everything acts insofar as it is in actuality. But anything is in actuality through its 
form. Consequently that by which something first acts must be its form. 33 

So it makes no sense to claim without qualification that the intellect is the form 
of the body, and at the same time to deny, without qualification, that it is the 
actuality of the body. But that is not Aquinas’s view. He wants to say that the 


31 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 76, a. 1, 208a: ‘Praeterea, omnis forma determina- 
tur secundum naturam materiae cuius est forma: alioquin non requireretur proportio inter 
materiam et formam. Si ergo intellectus uniretur corpori ut forma, cum omne corpus habeat 
determinatam naturam, sequeretur quod intellectus haberet determinatam naturam. Et sic non 
esset omnium cognoscitivus, ut ex superioribus patet; quod est contra rationem intellectus. Non 
ergo intellectus unitur corpori ut forma.’ 

32 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 76, a. 1, 210b: ‘Sufficit enim ad hoc quod homo 
possit intelligere omnia per intellectum, et ad hoc quod intellectus intelligat immaterialia et 
universalia, quod virtus intellectiva non est corporis actus.’ 

33 Thomas Aquinas, De unitate intellectus, 3, Roma 1976 (Opera omnia, 43), 303a: ‘Unum- 
quodque agit in quantum est actu; est autem unumquodque actu per formam; unde oportet 
illud quo primo aliquid agit esse formam.’ 
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rational soul is the form of the body, in one respect, and not the form of the body, 
in another respect. As regards its essence, the soul precisely is the form or actuality 
of the body But intellect, the souls intellective power, is neither the form nor the 
actuality of any body Later in the De unitate intellectus, Aquinas states his case 
clearly: 

We do not say that the human soul is the form of the body with respect to its 

intellective power, which ... is not the actuality of any organ. 34 

And if one returns to the Summa theologiae with this distinction in mind, one 
notices that Aquinas is usually careful to say that it is the intellective principle, 
rather than the intellect itself, that is the form and actuality of the body. This detail 
emerges only when one reads this text with a view toward resolving the mind-soul 
problem. 35 


5. Conclusion 

In this way, then, the soul can be the first actuality of the body, the intellect can be 
immaterial and not the actuality of a body, and the intellect can be within soul. But 
granted that this is Aquinas’s objective, and granted that to this end he draws some 
very subtle distinctions, there is still a question of whether the view is ultimately 
coherent. A thorough answer to that question would require looking not just at 


34 Thomas Aquinas, De unitate intellectus, 3, 307a: ‘Non enim dicimus animam humanam 
esse formam corporis secundum intellectiuam potentiam, que secundum doctrinam Aristotilis 
nullius organi actus est.’ 

35 It seems to me that failure to understand these issues has led a number of recent scholars 
astray. One notorious example is E.-H. Weber, La controverse de 1270 a VUniversite de Paris et 
son retentissement sur la pensee de S. Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1970 (Bibliotheque thomiste, 40). 
Weber (124) argues that there is a ‘violent contrast’ between q. 76, a. 1, and q. 77, which leads 
him to the bizarre suggestion that Aquinas, after writing the Treatise on Human Nature (qq. 75- 
89), came to reject the distinction between the soul and its powers and then revised certain 
passages to reflect his new view. In fact, a grasp of the subtle way in which Aquinas reconciles 
these different claims leads to a greater appreciation for just how carefully and harmoniously 
constructed the Treatise is. Another case is that of F.-X. Putallaz, Le sens de la reflexion chez 
Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1991 (Etudes de philosophic medievale, 66). Putallaz argues that Aqui¬ 
nas’s account suffers from a failure to distinguish between knowledge of one’s own soul and 
knowledge of one’s own intellect: he speaks of Aquinas’s ‘sliding’ (‘glissement’) from one issue 
to the other (76; see 293-294). But once the relationship between the two is understood, I think 
the problem disappears. Knowledge of the soul itself would be tantamount to knowledge of the 
soul’s essence. It is Aquinas’s general view that we can never directly apprehend the essence of a 
thing; we always work our way toward a thing’s essence through its accidental properties. So if 
we have no direct knowledge of our own intellect, then for Aquinas it follows a fortiori that we 
have no direct knowledge of the soul itself. In many contexts, therefore, he is entitled to slide 
back and forth between the two cases. 
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Aquinas’s extensive remarks, but also at the even more extensive remarks of later 
critics such as Scotus and Ockham. 36 For now let me remark only that Aquinas’s 
position here is by no means an ad hoc remedy to the puzzles we have considered 
regarding the relationship of mind and soul. On the contrary, Aquinas holds in 
general that the various actualities that comprise any substance always flow from 
the essence of that substance. A thing’s essence is distinct from its various prop¬ 
erties, but those properties supervene (as we might put it) on the thing’s essence. 
In a fascinating question from De veritate, Aquinas explains that this holds true 
at two degrees. At the first, general degree, ‘an intellect cognizing the essence of 
a species comprehends through that essence all of the per se accidents belong¬ 
ing to the species.’ The same principle holds true at a second, individual degree: 
‘once the proper essence of a singular is cognized, all of its singular accidents are 
cognized.’ 37 Aquinas hastens to add that human beings cannot possibly attain this 
second degree of comprehension. But from the deepest metaphysical perspec¬ 
tive, all of my various properties, necessary and accidental, supervene on my own 
distinctive essence. Looking ahead to the modern period, we can contrast the 
Cartesian orientation of Scotus and Ockham with this almost Leibnizian orient¬ 
ation of Aquinas. (Of course, Aquinas does not go so far as to hold the Leibnizian 
view that a substance has a complete notion that ‘contains all of its predicates, past, 
present, and future.’ 38 Much of what happens to me depends on events outside of 
my control, and Aquinas does not mean to suggest that this can be read off of my 
essence.) 

Aquinas has little to say about his metaphysics at this deep level, presumably 
because he thinks there is little we can say. Our knowledge of essences is lim¬ 
ited, and so our working methodology must be to put the real essences of things 
to one side, in favor of those superficial features that point us in the direction 
of essences. Hence we approach the soul indirectly, through first its objects, then 
its operations, and then its powers. The mind-soul problem arises for us because 
of this limited epistemic perspective. We grasp the mind before we grasp the soul, 
and so we are tempted to tear the two apart (Scotus and Ockham), or deny the 
reality of soul apart from mind (Descartes), or even locate the mind outside the 


36 For Scotus, see Reportata Parisiensia n, d. 16, and Ordinatio n, q. 16, Lyon 1639, repr. Hildes- 
heim 1969 (Opera omnia, 6/2), 758-781 (the authenticity of the latter is unclear). For Ockham, 
see Quaestiones in librum secundum Sententiarum, q. 20, and Quaestiones in librum tertium 
Sententiarum ( Reportatio ), q. 4, F. E. Kelley & G.I. Etzkorn (eds), St. Bonaventure (ny) 1982, 
(Opera theologica, 6), 130-148. 

37 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 2, a. 7, Roma 1970 (Opera omnia, 22, 
1/2), 68a: ‘Intellectus autem cognoscens essentiam speciei per earn comprehends omnia per se 
accidentia speciei illius ... unde et cognita propria essentia alicuius singularis, cognoscerentur 
omnia accidentia singularis illius.’ 

38 G.W. Leibniz, Primary Truths, in: Id., Philosophical Essays, transl. R. Ariew & D. Garber, 
Indianapolis 1989, 32. 
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human being entirely (Siger of Brabant). But if we accept Aquinas’s basic meta¬ 
physical framework, then all of this will look quite misguided. On that framework 
what is fundamental is the unity of a human being, as growing out of the essence 
of a single substantial form. 
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CHAPTER 3 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
JAMES OF DOUAI’S PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 

Guy Guldentops 


In recent studies on late thirteenth-century philosophy, James of Douai has been 
depicted as an Averroist , 1 who, after the condemnation of 1277 , strongly advo¬ 
cated a philosophical way of life . 2 Martin Grabmann, however, argued that James 
was influenced by Thomas Aquinas and criticized Averroism . 3 Yet, no one has 
undertaken a thorough investigation of his philosophy of mind . 4 In this chapter, I 
hope to show that James was neither a Thomist nor an Averroist. In order to make 
this clear, I shall focus on some selected questions. First, however, I shall give a 
brief general presentation of James’s Quaestiones super libro De anima. 

1 . General characterization of James’s Quaestiones super libro De anima 

James composed his commentary on De anima as a series of ‘disputed ques¬ 
tions,’ which have been preserved in a Parisian and a Vatican manuscript. The 
Vatican manuscript, in which the text abruptly ends in the middle of the second 


1 See M.-R. Hayoun & A. De Libera, Averroes et Vaverroi'sme, Paris 1991 (Que sais-je?, 2631), 
108; A. De Libera, ‘Averroisme ethique et philosophic mystique. De la felicite intellectuelle a la 
vie bienheureuse,’ in: L. Bianchi (ed.), Filosofia e teologia nel trecento. Studi in ricordo di Eugenio 
Randi, Louvain-la-Neuve 1994 (Textes et etudes du Moyen Age, 1), 33-56, esp. 33 and 36; Id., 
La philosophic medievale, Paris 1995 (Collection Premier cycle), 385; and Id., ‘Faculte des arts 
ou Faculte de philosophic? Sur l’idee de philosophic et l’ideal philosophique au xm e siecle,’ in: 
O. Weijers & L. Holtz (eds), L’enseignement des disciplines a la Faculte des arts (Paris et Oxford, 
xnf-xv e siecles). Actes du colloque international, Turnhout 1997 (Studia artistarum, 4), 429- 


444, esp. 439- 

2 See L. Bianchi, Censure et liberte intellectuelle d luniversite de Paris (xm e -xiv e siecles), Paris 
1999 (Lane dor, 9), 73-76 and 189-190. 

3 See M. Grabmann, ‘Jakob von Douai, ein Aristoteleskommentator zur Zeit des heiligen 
Thomas von Aquin und des Siger von Brabant,’ in: Id., Mittelalterliches Geistesleben. Abhand- 
lungen zur Geschichte der Scholastik und Mystik, 3, Miinchen 1956, 158-179, esp. 167-179. 

4 Besides Grabmanns article, only two studies are to be mentioned: B.C. Bazan, ‘La ciencia 
del alma y el conocimiento di si mismo a traves de tres textos ineditos del siglo xm,’ Philosophia 
(Univ. de Cuyo), 35 (1969), 111-153; and J. De Raedemaeker’s unpublished ma dissertation: 
Een commentaar op De Anima van Jacobus de Duaco. Critische tekstuitgave met inleiding over 
het leven, het werk en de filosofie van de auteur, Leuven University, 1962. 
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question of book n ( Vtrum anima sit materia uel materiam habeas), explicitly 
presents James’s questions as a reportatio. The text of the Parisian manuscript, 
which contains questions on the three books, has a somewhat different version 
and is probably the reportatio of lectures taught in another year. However this may 
be, the questions discussed and the arguments developed in the Parisian version 
mostly run parallel with the Vatican text, and the reportatio- style of both versions 
is equally clumsy. 5 

Compared with other question commentaries on Aristotle’s treatise on the 
soul, the questions discussed by James in his commentary on book in of De anima 
are somewhat unusual. Certainly, he deals with some ‘classical’ questions concern¬ 
ing the relation between mind and body (1 and 15), the unity of man’s substantial 
form (2), and the perpetuity of the mind (4, 5, and 8). However, besides such much 
debated issues, James tackles a number of problems which are seldom discussed 
in thirteenth-century philosophy, for instance: ‘whether the intellect has an organ’ 
(7); ‘whether the intellect is prime matter’ (9); ‘whether our intellect is something 
in actuality before it understands’ (10); ‘whether we can understand the quiddity 
of a substance through an essential act of understanding and not through some of 
its accidents’ (12). Moreover, he deals with questions concerning the soul’s motive 
function, which are often left aside in thirteenth-century commentaries on De 
anima. 

Although James’s commentary cannot be dated with certitude, the reporta¬ 
tio preserved in the Parisian manuscript was probably written around 1277. This 
may be derived from question 4 of book in, in which he makes clear that he dis¬ 
agrees with the ‘heterodox’ Aristotelians. Discussing the question of‘whether the 
intellect is generable,’ he points out that since the intellect is not produced out of 
the potency of matter, it is not generated. Rather, the hylomorphic composite, in 
which the intellect is infused, is generated. 6 Furthermore, he admits that accord¬ 
ing to the Philosopher everything new has been generated, but he adds: 

We ought to say that although the intellect is new, it need not be generated. For there 
are many new and newly produced things that have not been produced through a 
change or through a preceding change, but rather are produced without any change. 


5 James’s commentary is preserved in ms Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 14.698 
(henceforth: P), and in ms Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ottobon. lat. 2165. 
On the reportatio, see J. Hamesse, ‘“Collatio” et “reportatio”: deux vocables specifiques de la vie 
intellectuelle au moyen age,’ in: O. Weijers (ed.), Terminologie de la vie intellectuelle au moyen 
age, Turnhout 1988 (Etudes sur le vocabulaire intellectuel du Moyen Age, 1), 78-87, esp. 83- 
86; and Ead., ‘La technique de la reportation,’ in: O. Weijers & L. Holtz (eds), L’enseignement 
des disciplines a la Faculte des arts (Paris et Oxford, xm e -xv e siecles). Actes du colloque inter¬ 
national, Turnhout 1997 (Studia artistarum, 4), 405-421. 

6 P 57 rb : ‘Et intellectus non educitur de potentia materie et ideo non generatur per accidens. 
Immo dico quod compositum generatur et disponit natura corpus humanum per uiam gene- 
rationis et illi corpori sic disposito infunditur intellectus.’ 
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And this view could not be attained by the Philosopher by the way of reason, as will 
become apparent in book vm (of the Physics gg ). 1 * * * * * 7 

As Grabmann already observed, this passage shows that James wants to distance 
himself from Aristotle’s position insofar as it is not in accordance with Christian 
faith. In particular, James implicitly rejects the condemned thesis ‘that nothing 
new can come forth from [God’s] old will without any preceding change’ 8 and 
replaces it by the theological doctrine of‘infusion.’ 9 

2. Selected topics 


2.1. The mind-body problem 10 

At the very outset of book 111 of his commentary on De anima , James asks ‘whether 
the intellect is the act and perfection of the body, giving being to the body.’ His 
answer to this fundamental question is affirmative. After listing five dialectical 
arguments, which deny that the intellect actualizes the body, James puts forth 
three arguments in defense of his own affirmative answer and then develops his 
own responsio. 


1 P 57 rb : ‘Sine dubio hec est intentio Philosophi, quod omne nouum est genitum, et vm Phis- 

icorum et in aliis locis. Intellectus nouus est; nos debemus dicere quod licet intellectus sit nouus, 

non oportet tamen quod sit genitus; multa enim sunt noua et facta de nouo que non sunt facta 

per transmutationem neque transmutatione precedente, sed sunt facta sine transmutatione. Et 

ad hoc non potuit attingere Philosophus per uiam rationis, sicut apparebit in vm.’ James refers 

to Aristotle, Physica vm r, 25obn-25ib28; De caelo 1 r2, 28ia28-283aro; see also Averroes, 
In Physicam vm 9, Venezia r562, repr. Frankfurt am Main 1962 (Opera omnia, 4), 345K-M. 

The whole question is briefly discussed by Grabmann, ‘Jakob von Douai,’ i68-r69. 

8 See R. Hissette, Enquete sur les 219 articles condamnes a Paris le 7 mars 1277, Leuven, Paris 
1977 (Philosophes medievaux, 22), 53-55, art. 21; and D. Piche, La condamnationparisienne de 
1277. Nouvelle edition du texte latin, traduction, introduction et commentaire, Paris r999 (Sic et 
non), 90-91, art. 39. See also Hissette, Enquete, 55, art. 22; and Piche, La condamnation, 94-95, 
art. 48: ‘that God cannot be the cause of a new product or produce something newly.’ 

9 For the theological notion of‘infusion,’ cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 100, a. 1, 
ad 2 m , Roma 1889 (Opera omnia, 5), 443b, q. 118, a. 3, 569b, and Expositio super lob x, Roma 
1965 (Opera omnia, 26), 7 i 256-258 . Admittedly, the idea that ‘the intellect is the light which God 
infuses’ is also found in the Auctoritates Aristotelis, ed. J. Hamesse, Les Auctoritates Aristotelis. 
Un florilege medieval. Etude historique et edition critique, Leuven, Paris 1974 (Philosophes 
medievaux, 17), 16:63 and 9:190 (cf. Aristotle, Rhetorica hi 10, i4iibi2-i3, and Degeneratione 
animalium 11 3, 736b27-28), but the verb infundere is not used in this context in the Aristoteles 
latinus. 

10 A very accurate survey of the so-called mind-body problem in thirteenth-century phil¬ 
osophy is offered by M. W. F. Stone, ‘The Soul’s Relation to the Body: Thomas Aquinas, Siger of 
Brabant and the Parisian Debate on Monopsychism,’ in: T. Crane & S. Patterson (eds), History of 
the Mind-Body Problem, London, New York 2000 (London Studies in the History of Philosophy, 
3), 34-69. See also chapter 2 of the present volume. 
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The first argument in defense of the affirmative answer runs as follows: ‘Every¬ 
thing operates through its own form; now, man does many things and operates 
through his intellect; thus, the intellect is man’s form, giving him being.’ The sec¬ 
ond argument is more complex: 

When an operation is attributed to us through two things, as the Philosopher says 
in book n of this treatise, one of them must be like matter and the other like form. 
Indeed, we are said to be knowing through (scientific gg) knowledge and through 
the soul. The soul, however, is like the subject, while knowledge is like a form. But 
we say we have sense perception and understanding through our body and soul; 
for it is not only the intellect that understands, but also the composite seems to 
understand. Thus, the one is like matter, the other like form. 

The third argument is based on Aristotle’s thesis that ‘if there is something com¬ 
mon to the entire soul, this is due to the fact that the soul is the actuality of the 
body.’ 

Having thus outlined the basic Aristotelian arguments in favor of psycho¬ 
logical hylomorphism, James offers his own solution to the mind-body problem. 
He begins with criticizing the materialistic doctrine of Alexander of Aphrodis- 
ias, with which he became probably acquainted through Averroes. Among all 
ancient philosophers,’ he writes, ‘Alexander was the only one who claimed that 
the intellect is the perfection of matter itself, giving matter its being.’ In Alexan¬ 
der’s opinion, indeed, the intellect is ‘a material form brought forth out of the 
potency of matter in a proportion that is nobler than the proportion in which the 
elements can exist.’ James suggests that Alexander was perhaps led to this view ‘be¬ 
cause he saw that the second act in us is numbered as knowledge [is numbered].’ 
Since knowledge is different in different human beings, Alexander thought that 
the first perfection in humans, namely the intellect, is numerically different. He 
believed, however, that the intellect could not be numerically different if it were an 
immaterial substance: ‘for what is numbered according to different individuals is 
numbered according to quantity and matter.’ Since, then, the intellect is numeri¬ 
cally different, ‘he claimed that it is material and brought forth out of the potency 
of matter.’ 

In James’s view, however, this interpretation of Aristotle is erroneous: ‘For the 
Philosopher expressly proves that the potential intellect, which is in potency to¬ 
ward all intelligible [objects], is not a kind of material form.’ Indeed, Aristotle 
holds that the intellect is immaterial and separated from the soul’s other poten¬ 
cies, as the perpetual from the corruptible. Moreover, in a famous passage from 
De generatione animalium, he argues that ‘the intellect alone is introduced from 
outside.’ James further maintains that, despite the intellect’s immateriality, know¬ 
ledge may be numerically different in different human beings: 
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For if the intellect is introduced from outside in the manner in which nature intro¬ 
duces form into matter, then the intellect can be numbered, just as that form which 
exists in matter under a (determinate gg) quantity can be numbered. Therefore 
Alexanders argument is invalid. 

After dismissing Alexander’s view, James discusses the doctrine of other’ philo¬ 
sophers, who hold that, although the substance ( substantia ) of the intellect is not 
separated from the body to which it gives being, the power ( potentia ) whereby the 
intellect understands is separated. Because of the immateriality of the intellect’s 
activity, they consider the intellective power to be separated from the body. How¬ 
ever, they claim that the intellect’s substance is joined to human beings, ‘perhaps 
in order to be able to say that it is man who understands.’ For, if the human in¬ 
tellect were altogether separated in the same way as the celestial intelligences, ‘we 
could not say that we understand.’ James does not explicitly mention the authors 
whom he has in mind here, but it is quite obvious that Aquinas is his main tar¬ 
get. Aquinas indeed rejects the ‘heterodox’ thesis that man does not think, 11 and 
argues that the intellective power is not grounded in the human body although it 
belongs to the human soul, which is the form of the body. 12 

James raises several objections against this view. To begin with, the thesis that 
the intellect’s substance is joined to the body, while its intellective power is sep¬ 
arated from matter, is self-contradictory, ‘since a power of the soul is an accident 
of it, and an accident cannot have a higher degree of separation than its subject.’ 
The view of his opponents implies that ‘there would be an accident without a sub¬ 
ject,’ which is absurd in the perspective of Aristotelian metaphysics. 13 Hence, the 
power whereby the intellect understands must exist in the same thing as the in¬ 
tellect’s substance, and together with it. If, then, the intellect’s substance existed 
in matter, its power would likewise exist in the body. Moreover, James points out 
that his opponents ‘fall into the position which they intend to avoid.’ By claim- 


11 Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima hi 1, Roma, Paris 1984 (Opera omnia, 45/1), 
207 355-357 ; and De unitate intellectus, 3, Roma 1976 (Opera omnia, 43), 304 117-118 and 3o6 312-319 . 
For the ‘heterodox’ thesis, see Hissette, Enquete, 223-224, art. 143; and Piche, La condamnation, 
82-83, art. 14. On Aquinas’s criticism of this thesis, see R. Mclnerny (ed.), Aquinas against the 
Averroists. On There Being Only One Intellect, West Lafayette (in) 1993 (Purdue University 
series in the history of philosophy), 205-211; and A. De Libera (ed.), Thomas d’Aquin. Contre 
Averroes, Paris 1994, 65-71. 

12 Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima 11 2, 76 141-153 ; De unitate intellectus, 3, 3o6 329-335 ; 
and Quaestiones disputatae de anima, q. 2, ed. B.C. Bazan, Roma, Paris 1996 (Opera omnia, 
24/1), 18 310 - 318 . 

13 On the un-Aristotelian conception of accidents without a subject, see S. Donati, ‘ Utrum ac- 
cidens possit existere sine subiecto. Aristotelische Metaphysik und christliche Theologie in den 
Physikkommentaren des 13. Jahrhunderts,’ in: J. A. Aertsen, K. Emery, Jr. & A. Speer (eds), Nach 
der Verurteilung von 1277. Philosophie und Theologie an der Universitat von Paris im letzten Vier- 
tel des 13. Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte, Berlin, New York 2001 (Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 

28), 577-617- 
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ing that man thinks through a separate power, they are confronted with the same 
problem as those who hold that man thinks through a separate substance: ‘for 
man does not understand through the substance of the intellect except by means 
of its power.’ 

Having thus criticized Alexander (explicitly) and Aquinas (anonymously), 
James finally expounds his own doctrine. In his view, the intellect is the actuality 
of the body, which gives being and perfection to the body, but the way in which 
the intellect actualizes and perfects the body differs from that of the senses. Since 
every substantial form existing in a body is accompanied by accidents, the intel¬ 
lect is accompanied by quantity and other (corporeal) accidents. Yet, the intellect 
is not brought forth out of the potency of matter. By contrast, the sensory power is 
the actuality of an actually existing substance that has quantity in actuality. Hence, 
the senses are the perfection of an organ, which has a determinate extension. The 
intellective soul, however, is, like other substantial forms, a form that belongs to a 
potential being. Although the intellect is clearly the perfection of matter, it has an 
activity which does not exteriorize itself into matter. To prove this, James refers 
to the experience of self-consciousness. Man could not be aware of the intellect’s 
activity if the intellect were not united to the human body as its form ‘in such a 
manner that, just as the intellect substantially has its being in us, so too its oper¬ 
ation, which is thinking, (exists in us gg).’ Hence, James concludes: 

Thus I say that the intellect is the perfection of the body, yet not as the other powers 
of the soul (actualize the body gg). For while the other powers of the soul are 
brought forth out of the potency of matter, the intellect is not, but rather (enters 
gg) from outside. 

2.2. Thinking and imagination 14 

In question n of book in of his commentary on De anima, James discusses the 
question of whether the intellect understands the quiddity of material things by 
abstracting from phantasms, particulars and matter. In his answer to this ques¬ 
tion, James points out that according to Aristotle the intellect understands the 
quiddity, whereas another power (or the intellect while being in another dispo¬ 
sition) understands an individual thing or the quiddity as particularized in such 
an individual. Elaborating this argumentum auctoritatis, James argues that the 
human intellect understands the quiddity by abstracting from the individual¬ 
izing conditions of material things and from the phantasms, which are images 

14 On James’s view of the production of ‘science,’ see also my ‘James of Douai’s Theory of 
Knowledge,’ in: M. C. Pacheco & J. F. Meirinhos (eds), Intellect et imagination dans la philo¬ 
sophic medievale. Actes du xi e Congres international de philosophic medievale de la Societe 
Internationale pour l’Etude de la Philosophic Medievale (S.I.E.P.M.), Porto, du 26 au 31 aout 
2002, Turnhout 2006 (Rencontres de philosophic medievale, 11), 2: 1143-1154. 
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of sensible things. This act of abstracting consists in apprehending the quiddity 
without simultaneously understanding the particulars. The abstract knowledge of 
the quiddity is like understanding the whiteness of milk without understanding 
its sweetness: ‘for in this manner the quiddity and the individualizing principles 
are different.’ The human intellect thinks on the basis of phantasms because it is 
joined to the body. However, the intellect that is separated from matter does not 
need phantasms to think. Since phantasms are material, they cannot primarily 
and perse act on the intellect, but must first be made proportionate to the intellect. 
This is possible only through abstraction. By abstracting from the individualizing 
conditions, the agent intellect ‘generates, when phantasms are present, species that 
are actually intelligible.’ These species are proportionate to the intellect and can 
move the intellect. 

Having shown that intellectual knowledge of material things is based on phan¬ 
tasms, James asks in question 12 ‘whether we can understand the quiddity of a 
substance by means of a proper and essential understanding or concept (intel- 
lectu essentiali ) and not merely through some of its accidents’ He first presents 
four arguments in favor of the affirmative answer, which he will ultimately ac¬ 
cept. 

1. A definition is composed of the essential properties of a thing, while a description is 
composed of a thing’s accidental properties. If, then, defining and describing are differ¬ 
ent cognitive activities, the intellect seems to be able to understand a thing’s quiddity, 
which is indicated by the definition, through an essential understanding. 

2. That which is signified without accidental properties is also understood without ac¬ 
cidents. Now, the quiddity of a substance is signified without accidents, since it is 
signified as something that exists by itself: ‘man’ does not denote accidents, but rather 
the substance and quiddity of a man. Consequently, a substance can be understood 
without its accidents. 

3. In book 1 of De anima, Aristotle argues that accidents contribute to the knowledge 
of the quiddity. Thus, he apparently means that the intellect arrives at knowing the 
substance on the basis of the accidents. Hence, the understanding of the quiddity is 
different from the understanding of accidents. 

4. The human intellect understands the quiddity as something different from all acci¬ 
dents. This would be impossible if it did not understand the quiddity by means of an 
essential understanding. 

After these arguments in favor of an essential understanding of a thing’s quiddity, 
James puts forth one counterargument. We experience in ourselves, he writes, 
that if we understand a substance, ‘we understand it according to something of it 
that is apparent.’ Since, then, that which is apparent in a substance is something 
accidental, we understand things only through something accidental. 

In his response, James points out that the human intellect understands some¬ 
thing only if the human being, whose intellect it is, turns himself to the phantasms. 
Two empirical facts make this clear. First, when the organ of phantasy is damaged, 
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the intellect is unable to understand anything, precisely because the intellect can 
think only on the basis of phantasms. Second, we experience that if we want to 
understand something, we form in ourselves images ( ydola ) in order to under¬ 
stand the thing on the basis of those images. Therefore, descriptions are produced 
in geometry; for example, one understands the quiddity of a triangle from a 
triangle drawn in sand. This is why many people believe that man cannot under¬ 
stand the quiddity by means of an essential understanding, but always thinks 
something under a phantasm and some accident, for instance under quantity, 
form, and such things’ The understanding of these accidental properties is hardly 
different from the imagination of them. Hence James concludes that, although the 
intellect understands things on the basis of phantasms, it understands the quid¬ 
dity by means of an essential understanding. This is proved by the aforementioned 
four arguments. In addition, James refers to De memoria, where Aristotle argues 
that even though man has quantitative aspects, the intellect understands very well 
the quiddity of man without thinking his quantitative aspects.’ 

Building upon his conclusion, James finally answers the counterargument. 
Many philosophers believe that it is impossible to understand anything through 
an essential understanding, ‘because the intellect can understand something only 
by turning itself to phantasms.’ To this argument, James replies that although 
phantasms are necessary for understanding, ‘the intellect renders those phan¬ 
tasms abstract, considering them as different from the individualizing conditions 
and accidental properties.’ 

2.3. The agent intellect 

The last psychological question discussed by James is probably the most inter¬ 
esting one: ‘whether the agent intellect is a separate substance.’ He first gives one 
argument in favor of the affirmative answer. The agent intellect is separated from 
the rational soul because nothing can be simultaneously in actuality and in po¬ 
tency with regard to the same thing. However, the rational soul is in potency with 
regard to intelligible objects. Consequently, it is not the intelligible objects in actu¬ 
ality, nor does it produce its actuality with regard to the intelligible objects. (This 
argument is very similar to one discussed by Aquinas in his question 5 of his 
Quaestiones disputatae de anima , 15 ) Against this view, James opposes Aristotle’s 
doctrine, according to which ‘two different powers (namely the potential and the 
agent intellect) must be posited in our soul.’ 

In his answer, James starts with criticizing Avicenna’s position. Avicenna held 
that the agent intellect is the separate intelligence from which the intelligible spe¬ 
cies flow into the potential intellect. All beings prepare matter to receive forms 

15 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de anima , q. 5, 38 s-17 ; cf. Sentencia libri De anima 

III 4, 221 128-135 . 
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from that intelligence, and likewise the phantasms prepare the potential intellect 
to receive the intelligible species. In order to refute Avicennas doctrine, James 
develops a series of eight arguments. 

1. Aristotle says that ‘those different powers exist in our soul.’ 

2. If the intelligible species flew from a separated intellect, why should the potential in¬ 
tellect be prepared to receive those forms? Since the potential intellect is in potency 
with regard to them, it need not be prepared. 

3. It is not the potential intellect, but rather the phantasm which must be prepared. 

4. The intelligible objects which are produced by the agent intellect are proportionate to 
the human soul. Consequently, the agent intellect must itself be proportionate to our 
soul, since it produces things that are proportionate to our soul. A separated species, 
however, is not proportionate to our soul, since the intelligible objects cannot flow 
from a separated intellect or species. 

5. Some forms are produced in matter and in the intellect. When they are produced in 
matter, there must be not only primary agents, but also proximate agents. Likewise, 
when species are produced in the intellect, there must be a proximate agent besides 
the primary agents, and this proximate agent is the agent intellect. Hence, an agent 
intellect must be posited besides the separated intelligences. 

6. If understanding, which implies an act of abstracting, were produced by a separated 
power, ‘man would not be the principle of this abstracting activity, and this seems to 
be manifestly false.’ 

7. Aristotle argues that when some determinate nature is sometimes in potency and 
sometimes in actuality, it is necessary to posit an agent which actualizes that nature, 
and this is a proximate agent. 

8. Even though the agent intellect produces the intelligible species, phantasms are re¬ 
quired as a necessary condition. They do not prepare matter to receive an intelligible 
form nor do they produce such a form, but they are necessary for the agent intellect just 
as subordinate arts are necessary for superior arts. Conversely, the phantasms need the 
agent intellect in order to be able to move the potential intellect; for, as such, phantasms 
cannot move the potential intellect. 

In his reply to the opposite argument, James points out that ‘something may be in 
act with regard to something and in potency with regard to something else in dif¬ 
ferent respects’ (If this argument is influenced by Aquinas, it is obvious that James 
misunderstands Aquinas, who argues that ‘something maybe in potency with re¬ 
gard to something and in act with regard to the same in different respects.’ 16 ) Water 
is in potency dry and in actuality wet, while earth is in potency wet and in actuality 
dry. Therefore earth is in actuality what water is in potency. Likewise, the intellect 
is in potency and actuality in different respects. The rational soul is in actuality, 
insofar as it is a separated, immaterial substance; yet it is in potency with regard 
to determinate images of things, which it has to understand. Accordingly, it is in 


16 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de anitna, q. 5, 43 218 - 220 
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potency with regard to determinate species, and in actuality because it is by itself 
a particular substance. 

Having reached this solution to the objection, James underlines that some¬ 
thing is in potency with regard to some things in a manner that is different from 
the mode of being of the things relative to which it is in potency Thus, the intelli¬ 
gible forms, with regard to which the intellect is in potency, are material according 
to their being in the phantasms, while they are immaterial according to their 
being in the intellect. Hence, before the intellect understands, there must be an 
agent without which the potential intellect cannot understand the forms that 
materially exist in the phantasms. 

James concludes that ‘the intellect is one substance and can be in potency with 
regard to intelligible objects and produce them in actuality.’ To elucidate this con¬ 
clusion, he refers to some animals (such as cats), whose sight is not only in potency 
with regard to colors but also has the power to produce colors in the sense by 
illuminating the medium between the object and the sense. Likewise, the intel¬ 
lect is in potency relative to the intelligible forms and renders the forms that exist 
in the phantasms actually intelligible. Nevertheless, the intellect is not by itself 
intelligible; for although it produces the intelligible forms, it is not something 
determinate, since it is in potency with regard to all things. 

3. Conclusion 

In spite of Averroes’s and Aquinas’s influences on James’s Quaestiones super libro 
De anima, there are no convincing reasons to regard his psychology as strictly 
Thomistic or Averroistic. In contrast with Averroes, James rejects monopsych¬ 
ism and assumes that the individual intellect is ‘infused’ by God at the end of the 
process of generation. On the other hand, he criticizes Aquinas’s thesis that the 
intellect is a separated power. According to James, the intellective soul is the im¬ 
material form of the human body, but how the relation between body and mind is 
to be understood remains obscure. A study of some of the Greek commentators’s 
interpretations of De anima (such as those of Themistius and Philoponus) might 
have helped James to clarify his conception of the mind-body problem. 17 


17 Such a Neoplatonized interpretation of Aristotle’s psychology is found, for instance, in 
Henry Bate’s Speculum divinorum; see my ‘Beyond Averroism and Thomism: Henry Bate on 
the Potential and the Agent Intellect,’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age , 
69 (2002), 115-152. 
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Quaestiones super libro De anima, hi 

(capita selecta ) 1 


(Quaestio 1) 

5 1. Circa principium istius tertii primo queritur utrum intellectus sit actus et per- 
fectio corporis dans esse corpori. 

2.1. Et uidetur quod non, quia omnis actus qui est actus materie dans esse ma- 
terie, est actus corruptibilis. Intellectus autem est incorruptibilis secundum Ari- 
stotilem. 2 Ergo etc. Maior apparet per Aristotilem dicentem in multis locis quod 

io materia est qua res potest esse et non esse, ita quod omne habens illam naturam 
materie corruptibile est. 3 Si igitur intellectus habeat materiam ita quod debet esse 
ei, uidetur quod esset corruptibilis secundum se, quod falsum est. 

2.2. Preterea materia sustentat formam, sicut dicit Commentator in primo Phisi- 
corum , 4 et forma subtentat materiam, ita quod nec materia potest esse sine forma 

15 nec forma sine materia. Sed intellectus separabilis est a corpore secundum Philo- 
sophum; separatur enim a corpore sicut perpetuum a corruptibili. 5 Ergo etc. 

2.3. Preterea actus non separatur ab eo cuius est actus. Et hoc probatur per Aris¬ 
totilem in secundo huius, ubi dixit quod bene dixerunt illi qui dixerunt animam 
non esse sine corpore, 6 et hoc est sicut dicit Commentator, quod anima est endeli- 


1 The medieval spelling has not been classicized. Abbreviations used in the apparatus are the 
following: a.c. for ante correctionem; add. for addidit; coni, for coniecit ; del. for delevit; dub. for 
dubie; exp. for expunxit; i.m. for in margine; iter, for iteravit; scr. for scripsit; seel, for seclusit; 
suppl. for supplevit. 

2 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima 1 4, 4o8bi8-i9; hi 5, 43oa23. 

3 Cf. Aristoteles, De caelo 1 12, 283b4~5; Metaphysica vn 7, i032a20-22; Auctoritates Aristo- 
telis, 1:170; 3:39. 

4 Cf. Averroes, In Physicam 1 70, 41D-E. 

5 Cf Aristoteles, De anima 11 2, 4i3b24-27; hi 4, 429)04-5; Auctoritates Aristotelis, 6:52. 

6 Cf Aristoteles, De anima 11 2, 4i4ai9-2o. 
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chia et actus corporis. 7 Ex hoc accipio quod actus non potest separari ab eo cuius 
est actus. Si igitur intellectus est actus corporis dans ei esse, non erit separabilis. 

2.4. Preterea si intellectus sit actus corporis, hoc erit per suam naturam; hoc enim 
non inest sibi per uiolentiam uel per accidens, cum hoc reperiatur in omnibus. 
Ergo si intellectus est actus corporis dans esse corpori, cum hoc conueniat sibi 5 
per naturam suam, ipse intellectus semper erit actus corporis et sic intellectus 
non esset separabilis a corpore aut, si esset separabilis a corpore, natura intellectus 
esset transitoria. 

2.5. Preterea illud quod est potentia quedam secundum se, non uidetur esse actus 
alicuius; materia enim nullius est actus. Sed intellectus est sicut potentia quedam 10 
et nichil in actu secundum se; non enim est actu forma materialis nec est aliquid 

in genere intelligibilis nature, quia tunc esset actu intelligibilis et actu intelligens, 
quod falsum est. Ergo etc. 

3. Oppositum arguitur inde. 

3.1. Quodcumque operatur per suam formam. Sed homo multa facit et operatur 15 
per intellectum. Ergo intellectus est forma hominis dans ei esse. 

3.2. Preterea quando aliqua operatio nobis attribuitur per aliqua duo, sicut dixit 
Philosophus in secundo huius, oportet quod unum illorum sit sicut materia et 
reliquum sicut forma. 8 Nos enim dicimur scientes et per scientiam et per animam. 
Anima autem est sicut subiectum et scientia sicut forma. Sed nos dicimus sentire 20 
et intelligere per corpus et animam; non enim tantum intellectus intelligit, sed 
etiam compositum uidetur intelligere. Ergo unum est sicut materia et alterum 
sicut forma. 

3.3. Preterea Aristotiles dicit superius quod si aliquid est commune omni anime, 

hoc est quia anima est actus corporis, etc. 9 25 

4.1. De ista questione non fuit controuersia apud antiquos nisi inter Alexan- 
drum et alios; solus enim Alexander de antiquis philosophis posuit intellectum 
esse perfectionem ipsius materie et corporis dantem esse materie, ita quod in- 


5 corporis] hoc erit per suam naturam add. (sed exp.) P 13 falsum] fc Pa.c. 14 inde] 
undeP 15 quodcumque] operatur suppl. Raed. {an recte?) 17 attribuitur] aparatur P a.c. 
26 nisi] conieci non P 27 Alexander] dub. s.v. P | philosophis] scr. Raed. philosophiis dub. 
P 28 quod] conieci cum P 28-33.2 intellectum] conieci multum dub. P 

7 Cf. Averroes, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros, 11 25, ed. F. S. Craw¬ 
ford, Cambridge (ma) 1953 (Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem. Versionum 
latinarum 6/1), 166 17 . 

8 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima 11 2, 41435-15. 

9 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima 111, 412I14-6. 
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tellectum posuit formam materialem eductam de potentia materie sub nobiliori 
proportione sub qua possunt esse elementa. Et forte motus fuit ad hoc ponendum, 
quia uidebat quod secundus actus in nobis numeratur sicut scientia; alia enim est 
scientia in me et in te; et ex hoc credit quod prima perfectio in nobis sicut in- 
5 tellectus numeratur in nobis. Nunc autem non uidebat quod intellectus posset 
numerari in nobis, si esset substantia abstracta, quia quod numeratur secundum 
diuersa indiuidua, numeratur secundum quantitatem et materiam; et ideo uisum 
fuit ei quod si intellectus sit separatus a materia et quantitate, quod non habet 
unde numeretur. Cum igitur intellectus numeretur, posuit ipsum esse materia- 
10 lem et eductum de potentia materie. 10 

4.2. Sine dubio si aliquis attendat ad uerba Philosophi, apparebit sibi quod hec 
non fuit intentio eius, quia Philosophus probat per intentionem quod intellectus 
possibilis, qui est in potentia ad omnia intelligibilia, quod non est aliqua forma 
materialis; sed uult Philosophus quod est immaterialis et immixtus, 11 et etiam 
15 alibi dicit quod intellectus separatur ab aliis potentiis anime sicut perpetuum a 
corruptibili. 12 Et item dixit Philosophus prius quod intellectus est alterum genus 
anime. 13 Et ex hiis apparet quod non est intentio Philosophi quod intellectus sit 
actus corporis ita quod sit forma materialis educta de potentia materie. Vnde si¬ 
cut dicitur xvi De animalibus , 14 solus intellectus introducitur ab extrinseco. Quod 
20 enim scientia numeretur in me et in te, hoc bene potest contingere sic ut intellec¬ 
tus non sit forma educta de potentia materie; si enim intellectus sit ab extrinseco 
inductus illo modo quo natura inducit formam in materiam, sicut ilia forma in 
materia existens sub quantitate potest numerari, sic intellectus potest numerari. 
Et ideo non ualet ratio Alexandri. 

25 4.3. Alii dicunt quod intellectus est perfectio corporis dans ei esse ita quod sub¬ 
stantia intellectus non est abstracta a corpore, sed est in corpore et dat ei esse, 
potentia tamen secundum quam intelligit, est potentia abstracta. Et isti posuerunt 
potentiam, quia operatio que est mediante ilia potentia, est operatio abstracta, 


1 de] materia potentie add. (sed exp.) P 3 quod] il add. (sed exp.) P 5 nobis] scr. Raed. 
obis P | quod] an scribendum quomodo? 19 extrinseco] coni. Raed. intrinseco P 20 sic 
ut] scripsi sicut P, Raed. 22 materiam] scripsi materia dub. P | sicut] conieci sic P, Raed. 

10 Cf. Alexander Aphrodisiensis, De anima liber cum mantissa, ed. I. Bruns, Berlin 1887 (Sup- 
plementum Aristotelicum, 2/1), 16 1 ; ii2 11-16 ; De intellectu et intellecto, ed. G. Thery, in: Id., 
Autour du decret de 1210. 2: Alexandre dAphrodise. Apergu sur I’influence de sa noetique, Kain 
1926 (Bibliotheque thomiste, 7), 81 1 ' 11 ; Averroes, Commentarium magnum, hi 5, 393 196 -394 205 ; 

3 9 4 220 _22 7 . 

11 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima in 4, 429ai8-2o; 5, 43oai7-i8. 

12 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima 11 2, 4i3b24-27; Auctoritates Aristotelis, 6:52. 

13 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima 11 2, 4i3b24-26. 

14 Cf. Aristoteles, De generatione animalium 11 3, 736b27-28; Auctoritates Aristotelis, 9:190. 
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sicut intelligere, et ideo potentiam ad talem operationem posuerunt abstractam. 

Et forte posuerunt substantiam intellectus nobis coniunctam ut ipsi possent di- 
cere quod ipse homo intelligit; si enim substantia intellectus esset a nobis separata, 
sicut sunt intelligence, ex hoc quod intellectus intelligeret, ex hoc non diceremur 
intelligere. 15 5 

4.4. Et sine dubio hoc non uidetur sufficienter dictum, quod substantia intellectus 

sit coniuncta materie et corpori et quod potentia eius sit abstracta a corpore et 
materia. Ista non possunt simul stare, quia potentia anime est quoddam accidens 
eius et accidens non potest esse maioris abstractionis quam suum subiectum; hoc 
enim esset dicere quod accidens esset preter subiectum. 10 

4.5. Vnde oportet quod potentia intellectus per quam intellectus intelligit, quod 
sit in eodem et simul cum substantia intellectus. Si ergo substantia intellectus esset 
in corpore et materia, potentia intellectus hoc modo haberet esse in corpore et 
materia. 

4.6. Item isti modicum in illud quod intendunt uitare, (incidunt); intendunt enim 15 

uitare ne dicatur quod homo non intelligit per substantiam separatam, et si po- 
nant substantiam coniunctam et ponant potentiam separatam, eadem difficultas 
est. Quomodo homo intelliget per potentiam separatam et quomodo per sub¬ 
stantiam separatam, eadem est difficultas; non enim intelligit per substantiam 
intellectus nisi mediante potentia. 20 

4.7. Propter hoc credo esse dicendum aliter, uidelicet quod intellectus est actus et 
perfectio corporis dans esse et perfectionem corpori; non est tamen actus et per¬ 
fects sicut sensus. Et hoc declaratur sic: ipse intellectus est perfectio substantie 
que est in potentia; formam enim substantialem omnem sequuntur accidentia, 

ut quantitas et alia, ita quod quantitas et aha accidentia sequuntur intellectum in 25 
corpore. Item iste intellectus sic est actus et perfectio materie quod non educi- 
tur de potentia materie; ipse autem sensus uel potentia sensitiua est perfectio et 
actus non substantie in potentia, sed substantie habentis quantitatem et in actu; 
unde sensus est perfectio alicuius organi et organum non est sine extensione et 
quantitate, ita quod alicuius substantie in actu secundum quod actu quanti ui- 30 
res anime sensitiue sunt perfectiones siue potentie sensitiue. Ipsa autem anima 
intellectiua et forme substantiales alie sunt forme alicuius existentis in potentia. 

Et quod intellectus sit actus et perfectio materie, hoc euidenter apparet. Aliqua 


1 posuerunt] abstrac add. P, del. Raed. 4 diceremur] conieci diceremus dub. P 15 inci¬ 
dunt] Averr. cadunt suppl. Raed. 16 non] seel. Raed. (an recte?) 18 quomodo] scr. Raed. 
quodammodo P 28 substantie] q add. (sed exp.) P 30 quanti] dub. P 31 perfectiones] 
conieci perfectiores P 

15 Cf. Thomas de Aquino, Sentencia libri De anima 11 2, y6 141 ~ 153 ; hi 1, 207 355-357 ; De unitate 
intellectus, 3, 304 117-118 ; 3o6 312 “ 319,329 “ 335 ; Quaestiones disputatae de anima, q. 2, i8 31 ° -318 . 
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est operatio intellectus que non transit in materiam exteriorem, et hoc argueret 
aliquis sic: nos experimur in nobis illam operationem intellectus que non transit 
in materiam exteriorem, sicut ipsum intelligere; et hoc non contingeret nisi ipse 
intellectus, cuius est ilia operatio, uniretur materie sicut forma ita quod intellec- 
5 tus habet esse in corpore et dat esse corpori, ita quod sicut intellectus habet esse 
in nobis substantialiter, sic et operatio eius que est intelligere, et nisi intellectus 
haberet esse in nobis substantialiter, non haberet aliquis unde diceret quod eius 
operatio experiretur in nobis. Dico igitur quod intellectus est perfectio corporis, 
non tamen sicut alie potentie anime, quia alie potentie anime educuntur de po- 
10 tentia materie, intellectus autem non, sed ab extrinseco. 

5. Ad rationes. 

5.1. Ad primam [2.1.] dico quod non oportet omnem actum (hoc est in materia) 
esse corruptibilem, sed solum ilium qui educitur de potentia materie. Et quod 
tu dicis ‘ratione materie est illud per quod res potest esse et non esse; ergo illud 

15 quod habet materiam, est corruptible,’ concedo tibi, quia aggregatum ex materia 
et intellectu est corruptibile et corrumpitur aliquando. Sed attendendum quod 
aggregatum potest corrumpi duobus modis: uel ita quod forma et dispositiones 
eius corrumpantur in materia, uel ita quod dispositiones forme corrumpantur 
in materia et non forma. Isto secundo modo dico quod (aggregata) ex mate- 
20 ria et intellectu corrumpuntur, quia corrumpuntur dispositiones quas intellectus 
requirit in corpore ad hoc quod sit perfectio eius; intellectus autem non corrum¬ 
pitur. 

5.2. Ad aliam rationem [2.2.] dico quod uerum est quod materia sustentat for- 
mam et forma materiam, que quidem forma educitur de potentia materie. Sed 

25 si sit aliqua forma que non sit educta de potentia materie, sed ab extrinseco, si¬ 
cut natura earn induceret, non oportet quod tabs forma subtentet materiam uel 
econuerso. 

5.3. Ad aliam rationem [2.3.] dico quod actus qui educitur de potentia materie, 
non separatur. Actus autem qui non est eductus de potentia materie, potest sepa- 

30 rari a materia. 

5.4. Ad aliam rationem [2.4.] dico quod intellectus est actus corporis per naturam 
suam. Sed attendendum quod aliqua sunt que sic insunt secundum naturam quod 
non possunt impediri per aliquid, aliqua autem sic insunt secundum naturam 
quod ipsa possunt recipere impedimentum; quod enim ignis sit sursum et graue 

35 deorsum, hoc inest secundum naturam et hoc tamen potest impediri per aliquid 
impediens. Sic dico de intellectu quod est actus corporis per naturam suam ita 

12 actum] cu dub. add. (sed exp.) P 15 quia] conieci per P 19 aggregata] suppl. Raed. 
24 forma] coni. Raed. materia P 26 subtentet] scripsi subientet P 33 possunt] scr. Raed. 
potest P 
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quod hoc potest impediri. Vnde intellectus, quantum est de se, semper est actus 
corporis; impeditur tamen impedimento existente in corpore, quia corrumpitur 
proportio quam requirit intellectus in corpore ad hoc quod sit perfectio eius, et 
ideo intellectus non amplius est actus et perfectio corporis. 

5.5. Ad aliam rationem [2.5.]: credo quod intellectus secundum se est aliquid 5 
in actu. Verum est tamen quod ipse intellectus secundum se non est aliqua forma 
materialis. Item intellectus non est aliquid ex nobis intelligibile in actu, sed tantum 
in potentia. Ipse tamen intellectus, licet non sit a nobis intelligibilis nisi in potentia 
tantum, tamen intelligibilis est in actu secundum se ex hoc uel a se uel ab alio. 

(Quaestio 11) 10 

1. Adhuc queritur de intellectu utrum intellectus intelligat quod quid est abstrac- 
tum a fantasmatibus et singularibus (et) a materia. 

2.1. Et uidetur quod non, quia si sic, tunc uidetur quod intellectus eius esset falsus 

eo quod intelligeret abstracte illud quod non est abstracte; ipsum enim quod quid 
est non est abstractum a singularibus et materia, sed est in illis. Ergo etc. 15 

2.2. Preterea sicut se habet uisus ad colores, ita [quod] intellectus ad fantasmata, 

sicut dicit Philosophus in littera. 16 Sed colores sunt mouentes uisum. Ergo fantas¬ 
mata, que sunt singularia et similitudines singularium, sunt mouentia intellectum 
possibilem, et si sic, non intelligetur quod quid est abstractum a fantasmatibus et 
condicionibus indiuiduantibus. Ergo etc. 20 

2.3. Preterea dicit Philosophus in littera quod intellectus intelligit species in fan¬ 
tasmatibus. 17 Si sic, non intelligit species abstractas a fantasmatibus. Ergo etc. 

3. Oppositum dicit Philosophus in illo capitulo ‘quoniam autem aliud est mag¬ 
nitude,’ quod intellectus intelligat quod quid est et quod alia uirtus uel eadem 
uirtus alio modo se habens intelligit suppositum uel quod quid est determinatum 25 
ad suppositum. 18 

4.1. Ad questionem intelligendum quod intellectus humanus intelligit quod quid 
est abstractum a condicionibus indiuiduantibus et fantasmatibus, que fantasmata 
sunt similitudines sensibilium. Et per hanc abstractionem nichil aliud intelligo 
nisi quod intellectus noster apprehendit siue intelligit ipsum quod quid est non 30 

2 tamen] i.m. P 3 quam] coni. Raed. quantum P 8 intellectus] non est aliquid ex nobis 
intelligibile add. (sed exp.) P 12 singularibus] scr. Raed. sim bus dub. P | et] suppl. Raed. 

16 quod] seclusi 18 sunt] iter. P 

16 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima hi 5, 43oai5-i7; 111 6, 431314-15. 

17 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima hi 7, 43ib2. 

18 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima in 4, 429bio-2i. 
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cointelligendo condiciones indiuiduantes siue singularia. Vnde similis est huius- 
modi acceptio acsi aliquis intelligeret albedinem non intelligendo dulcedinem 
que est in lacte; sic enim ipsum quod quid est et principia indiuiduantia sunt 
diuersa; propter quod intellectus potest apprehendere et intelligere ipsum quod 
5 quid est non cointelligendo condiciones indiuiduantes; et tunc dicitur intellectus 
intelligere ipsum quod quid est abstractum a condicionibus indiuiduantibus. 

4.2. Et est intelligendum quod intellectus noster intelligit ex fantasmatibus et in- 
telligit quod quid est abstractum a fantasmatibus. Dico quod intellectus noster 
intelligit ex fantasmatibus; propter hoc ipse intellectus coniunctus est magnitu- 
10 dini et corpori, propter (quod) intelligit ex fantasmatibus que sunt in corpore. 
Non sic autem intelligit intellectus separatus. Et item quia si intellectus abstractus 
est (in)corruptiblis, non est eductus de potentia materie, propter hoc ipse intellec¬ 
tus (intelligit) ipsum quod quid est abstractum a fantasmatibus et condicionibus 
indiuiduantibus. 

15 5. Ad rationes. 

5.1. Ad primam [2.1.] dico quod nos possimus aliquid intelligere dupliciter: aut 
intellectu apprehensionis aut intellectu compositionis. Si intelligatur ipsum quod 
quid est abstractum a singularibus intellectu compositionis ita quod ipsum quod 
quid est intelligatur esse sine condicionibus indiuiduantibus et sine materia, tunc 

20 intellectus falsus est. Si autem intelligatur intellectu apprehensionis ipsum quod 
quid est abstractum a singularibus et a materia, tunc intellectus falsus non est, 
sicut non est intellectus falsus qui apprehendit albedinem et non dulcedinem 
que est cum albedine. Vnde considerandum est quod licet intellectus intelligat et 
apprehendat ipsum quod quid est abstractum a singularibus non cointelligendo 
25 condiciones indiuiduantes, ipsum tamen quod quid est non habet sic esse in re¬ 
rum natura, sed in rerum natura existit cum condicionibus indiuiduantibus. Ipse 
tamen Plato credebat quod res existerent sicut intelliguntur, 19 et quia intelligitur 
ipsum quod quid est abstractum a singularibus, et propter hoc dixit ipsum quod 
quid est rerum naturalium esse abstractum a singularibus et propter hoc posuit 
30 hominem separatum et asinum. 20 

5.2. Ad aliam rationem [2.2.] dico quod materia sensibilis duplex est: commu¬ 
nis et particularis. Verum est quod materia sensibilis communis est de ratione 


8 noster] coni. Raed. non P 10 quod] supplevi hoc suppl. Raed. 12 incorruptibilis] coni. 
Raed. corruptibilis P 13 intelligit] suppl. Raed. 16 dupliciter] simpliciter Pa.c. 22 qui] 
non add. (sed exp.) P | non] iter. P 30 et] hominem add. (sed exp.) P 

19 Cf. Thomas de Aquino, In xn libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis expositio, 1 10, ed. M.-R. 
Cathala & R.M. Spiazzi, Torino, Roma 1964, § 158. 

20 Cf. Thomas de Aquino, In libros Metaphysicorum, 110, § 157. 
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naturalis, sicut carnes et ossa sunt de ratione hominis, et non materia sensibi- 
lis particularis; non enim hee carnes et hec ossa sunt de ratione hominis. Vnde 
homo non potest intelligi sine carnibus et ossibus, potest tamen intelligi sine istis 
carnibus et ossibus. Vnde intelligendum quod indiuiduatio non est solum ex ma¬ 
teria nec solum etiam ex quantitate. Vnde et materia potest accipi uniuersaliter 5 
et etiam quantitas potest accipi uniuersaliter, sed quantitas materie, sicut dimen- 
siones determinate in materia sunt cause indiuiduationis ut cause subsistentie et 
determinationis. Vnde dico quod materia non tantum indiuiduat, sed materia hec, 
et ipsa est hec per quantitatem. Et propter hoc non ualet ratio. 

5.3. Ad aliam rationem [2.3.] intelligendum est quod quia colores eundem mo- 10 
dum essendi habent, scilicet materialiter, sicut uisus, propter hoc colores possunt 
immutare uisum. Vnde omne quod uidetur aut sentitur, (materialiter sentitur); 
sentitur enim tanquam particulare et determinatum. Ipse autem intellectus alium 
modum essendi habet quam fantasmata; unde ipse intellectus est immaterialis, in- 
corruptibilis. Fantasmata autem materialia sunt et ideo fantasmata primo et per 15 
se et proprie non possunt agere in intellectum, sed oportet quod ipsa prius sint 
proportionalia intellectui antequam agant in ipsum. Proportionalia autem sunt, 
quando sunt abstracta a condicionibus indiuiduantibus per intellectum agentem. 

Et per hanc abstractionem, quam facit intellectus agens, non intelligo quod fan¬ 
tasmata intelligantur de uno loco ad alium locum, sed per hanc abstractionem 20 
intelligo gignitionem specierum intelligibilium; unde apud presentiam fantasma- 
tum intellectus agens gingnit species actu intelligibiles; sic enim est abstractio et 
pro tanto abstrahere dicitur fantasmata, quia ex illis gingnit species intelligibiles, 
et tunc, cum ille species sunt abstracte a condicionibus indiuiduantibus, sunt pro¬ 
portionate intellectui et possunt mouere intellectum; et ita non est penitus simile. 25 

5.4. Ad aliam rationem [2.4.] bene uolo quod intellectus intelligat in fantasmati- 
bus, quia si aliquid debeat intelligere aliquid, oportet quod speculetur fantasmata. 
Licet tamen cum hoc simul speculetur fantasmata per ymaginationem et fanta- 
siam, ipse tamen intellectus intelligit quod quid est in illis ut aliud et ut abstractum 

ab illis fantasmatibus et condicionibus indiuiduantibus. 30 

(Quaestio 12) 

1. Tunc queritur utrum quod quid est substantie possit a nobis intelligi intellectu 
proprio et essentiali et non per aliqua accidentia eius. 


1 naturalis] iter. P 6 materie] materia P 7 cause] conieci tunc dub. P | cause] conieci tunc 
dub. P 12 materialiter sentitur] supplevi 15 ideo] scripsi item dub. P 22 intelligibiles] 
et tunc cum ille species sunt abstracte add. (sed exp.) P 26 intelligat] species suppl. Raed. 
28 licet] conieci haberet compendiose P 
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2.1. Et uidetur quod sic, quia differt diffinitio et descriptio eo quod descriptio 
datur per accidentalia et diffinitio per substantialia. Si ergo diffinitio est quedam 
cognitio humana et descriptio alia cognitio humana, tunc uidetur quod intellectus 
possit intelligere quod quid est, quod indicatur per diffinitionem, intellectu [et] 

5 essentiali et non per aliqua accidentalia. 

2.2. Preterea illud quod signatur preter accidentalia, illud etiam intelligitur preter 
accidentalia. Sed substantia uel quod quid est substantie signatur sine accidenti- 
bus; signatur enim aliquid per se existens, ut homo, et non signat hoc nomen 
‘homo’ accidentia, sed unum signat, scilicet substantiam et quod quid est. Ergo si 

io sic est in signando, sic erit in intelligendo. 

2.3. Preterea uult Philosophus in primo huius quod accidentia magnam partem 
conferunt ad cognoscendum quod quid est. 21 Ergo uidetur sententia eius quod ex 
ipsis accidentibus consurgit intellectus ad intelligendum ipsum quod quid est, ita 
quod est alius intellectus ipsius quod quid est ab intellectu ipsorum accidentium 

15 et ex uno intellectu deuenit intellectus in intellectum alterius. Ergo etc. 

2.4. Preterea intellectus noster intelligit ipsum quod quid est ut est aliud ab omni 
accidente. Hoc autem non esset nisi intelligeret quod quid est intellectu essentiali. 
Ergo etc. 

3. Oppositum arguitur, quia nos experimur in nobis quod si intelligamus aliquam 
20 substantiam, earn intelligimus secundum aliquid apparens de ea. Apparens autem 
de substantia est aliquid accidens substantie. Ergo etc. 

4.1. Ad questionem intelligendum quod intellectus noster non intelligit nisi ho¬ 
mo, cuius est intellectus, conuertat se ad fantasmata. 22 Et hoc apparet ex duobus, 
quia leso organo fantasie, sicut probatum est experientia, non potest intellectus in- 
25 telligere neque de nouo neque utendo principiis scientia acquisita, et hoc est quod 
intellectus noster non intelligit nisi ex fantasmatibus. Aliud est: nos experimur in 
nobis (quod) si uelimus aliquid intelligere, formamus ydola sicut exemplificat in 
fantasia siue ymaginatione, ut ex illis intelligamus et accipiamus intellectum rei. 
Vnde et propter hoc hunt descriptiones in geometria, ut ex triangulo descripto in 
30 puluerem aliquis intelligat quod quid est ipsius trianguli. Et hec est causa quare 
multi credunt quod homo non possit intelligere ipsum quod quid est intellectu 
essentiali, sed semper sub fantasmate et aliquo accidente, sicut sub quantitate et 
forma et talibus. Et intellectus ipsorum non differt a fantasia aut parum differt; 
intellectus in eis multum immixtus est fantasie. 

4 intellectu] conieci intellectus P, Raed. | et] seclusi 22 intelligit] scr. Raed. intelligitur P 
27 quod] suppl. Raed. | uelimus] scripsi uolimus dub. P 29 in] pi add. sed exp. P 30 est] 
q add. P 

21 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima 11, 402b2i-22. 

22 Cf. Thomas de Aquino, Summa theologiae 1, q. 84, a. 7. 
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4.2. Vnde dicendum ad questionem quod intellectus humanus, licet intelligat ex 
fantasmatibus, nichilominus tamen intelligit ipsum quod quid est intellectu es- 
sentiali, sicut ostendunt euidenter rationes ad hoc facte. Et hec uidetur sententia 
Philosophi in libro De memoria et reminiscentia, ubi dicit quod cum homo sit 
quantus, intellectus bene intelligit quod quid est ipsius hominis non intelligendo 5 
quantitatem. 23 Vnde [anima] per rationes dictas pono quod intellectus potest in- 
telligere ipsum quod quid est sicut intellectu essentiali. Verum est tamen quod 
multis uidetur quod non possit intelligere intellectu essentiali propter hoc quod 
non potest intelligere nisi conuertendo se ad fantasmata. 

5. Ad rationes: uerum est, nos experimur quod nos intelligimus conuertendo nos 10 
ad fantasmata; tamen intellectus abstrahit fantasmata ilia ut alia a condicionibus 
et accidentibus. 


(Quaestio 15) 

1. Consequenter queritur utrum intellectus agens sit substantia separata ab anima 

rationali. 15 

2. Et uidetur quod sic, quia nec potest esse in actu nec potentia respectu eius- 
dem. Sed anima rationalis est in potentia ad intelligibilia. Ergo de se non erit actu 
intelligibilia nec de se habebit actum ad ilia. 24 

3. Oppositum uidetur uelle Philosophus; nam dicit quod necesse est ponere in 

anima nostra has duas differentias, scilicet possibilem et agentem. 25 20 

4.1. Ad questionem intelligendum quod Auicenna uoluit quod ille intellectus est 
intelligentia separata a qua species intelligibiles fluerent in intellectu possibili. Et 
hoc dixit non solum de istis speciebus sensibilibus, sed uniuersaliter de omnibus, 
quia dixit quod omnia entia hie inferius disponunt materiam ut recipiat species 
ab intelligentia separata, et dixit superius quod fantasmata disponunt intellectum 25 
possibilem ut species intelligibiles ab intelligentia separata recipiat. 26 


3 ad] scripsi ab P an scribendum ob? 6 anima] seclusi 17 actu] ad suppl. Raed. 21 est] 
coni. Raed. esse P 

23 Cf. Aristoteles, De memoria 1, 45oa4~5; Thomas de Aquino, Sentencia libri De sensu et 
sensato. Tract. 11: De memoria et reminiscentia, 2, Roma, Paris 1985 (Opera omnia, 45/2), 107 34 - 
108 37 . 

24 Cf. Thomas de Aquino, Quaestiones disputatae de anima, q. 5, arg. 2, 38 s-17 ; Sentencia libri 
De anima hi 4, 221 128-135 . 

25 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima hi 5, 43oai3-i4. 

26 Cf. Avicenna, Liber de philosophia prima, vm 7, ed. S. van Riet, Touvain, Leiden 1980, 
423 81 - 85 ; ix 4, 484 s7-99 . 
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4.2. Sed hoc non est tenendum. Nam dicit Philosophus in littera quod iste dif- 
ferentie sunt in anima nostra. 27 Item si iste species intelligibiles fluunt ab intelli- 
gentia separata, quomodo eget intellectus possibilis ut disponatur ad recipiendum 
illas formas, cum non sit sub contrariis dispositionibus, sed de se est in potentia ad 

5 illas formas, ut uult Philosophus? 28 Item ille dispositiones non sunt ipsius intellec¬ 
tus possibilis, sed fantasmatis. Item intellectiua que aguntur ab intellectu agente, 
proportionata sunt anime nostre. Ergo et intellectus agens erit proportionatus 
anime nostre, cum faciat proportionata anime nostre. Species autem separata non 
est proportionata anime nostre, quia intelligibilia non fluent ab intelligentia ab- 
10 stracta siue a specie separata. 

4.3. Et hoc similiter arguitur sic: species quedam aguntur in materia et in intel¬ 
lectu. Sed cum aguntur in materia, oportet quod preter agentia prima sint agentia 
propinqua. Ergo similiter cum species aguntur in intellectu, preter agentia prima 
oportebit quod sit agens propinquum [agens]; sed enim propinquum non est nisi 

15 intellectus agens; et ideo adhuc preter intelligentias separatas oportebit ponere 
intellectum agentem. Item si intelligere, quod non fit sine abstractione, fieret a 
uirtute separata et non homini coniuncta, contingeret quod homo non esset prin- 
cipium huius abstractionis, quod manifeste falsum esse uidetur. Dico ergo quod 
illud quod agit species intelligibiles, est intellectus noster. Et hoc uult Aristotiles, 
20 qui dicit quod quando in aliquo genere est reperire aliquam naturam aliquando in 
potentia et aliquando in actu, necesse est ponere in eodem genere aliquod agens 
educens illam naturam de potentia in actum, et hoc est agens propinquum. 29 Sed 
unum quod est satis admirandum, est hoc: si uirtute intellectus agentis fit facere 
formas intelligibiles, quare ergo requiruntur fantasmata? Quia si requiruntur fan- 
25 tasmata, hoc erit propter duo: aut quia disponunt materiam ad receptionem forme 
intelligibilis, aut quia sunt agens illas formas intelligibiles. Sed non disponunt ma¬ 
teriam ad receptionem forme intelligibilis nec etiam agunt formas intelligibiles, 
sicut patet. Si dicas quod requiruntur fantasmata sicut coadiuuantia intellectui 
agenti respectu possibilis et exiguntur ut ille species intelligibiles agantur in in- 
30 tellectu possibib; sicut enim quedam artes requiruntur ad alias artes, sicut ars 
carpentatoria siue lignorum preparatiua ad architectonicam, sic intellectus agens 
exigit fantasmata disposita et similiter fantasmata exigunt intellectum agentem ad 


2-3 intelligentia] conieci intellectu compendiose P 6 que] intellis add. (sed exp.) P 9 
intelligentia] intelligentia conieci intellectu compendiose P 14 agens] seel. Raed. 16 fit] 
scr. Raed. sit P 23 unum] conieci unde P 26 agens] agentes scr. Raed. 28 coadiuuantia] 
conieci condin nancia dub. P 31 architectonicam] scripsi architectonica P | sic] scripsi sicut 
P 


27 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima hi 5, 43oai3-i4. 

28 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima in 4, 429ai5-i6, 21-22; hi 8, 4311328-29. 

29 Cf. Aristoteles, De anima in 5, 43oaio-i4. 
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hoc ut ipsa intellectum possibilem mouere possint, quia fantasmata sub ratione 
fantasmatum non habent unde possent mouere intellectum possibilem, sed hoc 
habent ab intellectu agente, sicut uisum est. 30 

5. Ad rationem [2.]. 

5.1. Quando tu dicis ‘nichil est in potentia et in actu respectu eiusdem,’ et cum per 5 
illud argumentum probari possit quod intellectus possibilis erit per se intelligibi- 
lis, cum sit aliquid in actu ex quo est agens, non autem agit nisi secundum quod 
in actu, omne autem tale est per se intelligibile, ergo etc., intelligendum est quod 
nichil prohibet aliquid esse in actu respectu alicuius et in potentia respectu alte- 
rius secundum diuersa: aqua enim potentia est sicca et actu est humida, terra uero 10 
econtrario, ita quod terra est actu illud quod aqua est in potentia; similiter dico 
quod intellectus est in actu et in potentia, et hoc est secundum diuersa. Anima 
enim rationalis est actu secundum quod separata et immaterialis, est tamen in 
potentia ad determinatas similitudines rerum quas intelligere debet, ita quod est 

in potentia ad determinatas species et est in actu, non quia sunt ille species de- 15 
terminate ad quas est in potentia, sed in actu est quia est aliqua substantia per se. 
Fantasmata autem non econtrario se habent, quia ipsa sunt actu determinata, in 
potentia autem sunt separata, et hoc secundum quod intelliguntur. 

5.2. Et sic apparet solutio ad argumentum, quia secundum quod intellectus est 

in potentia ad similitudines rerum, sic est in potentia, secundum autem quod est 20 
substantia separata, sic est in actu. Verumtamen aduertendum quod aliquid est in 
potentia ad aliqua non secundum eundem modum secundum quern ilia ad que 
est in potentia, habent esse, sicut est de intellectu existente in potentia ad formas 
intelligibiles. Nam forme secundum suum esse in fantasmatibus sunt materiales, 
secundum autem suum esse in intellectu sunt immateriales. Ex hoc sequitur quod 25 
antequam intellectus intelligat, presupponitur agens sine quo intellectus possibilis 
intelligere non potest (formas) in fantasmatibus existentes, cum illic existant sub 
esse materiali. Et sic patet quid dicendum ad argumentum; nam intellectus est una 
substantia et potest esse in potentia ad intelligibilia et agere actu ilia. Nec hoc est 
inconueniens, sicut uidemus in uisu quorundam animalium quod eorum uisus 30 
est in potentia ad colores, et cum hoc habet ille uisus uirtutem agendi colores 
in sensum illuminando medium, sicut est uisus cattorum et aliorum animalium; 
quare idem erit de intellectu quod intellectus erit in potentia ad formas intelli- 


21 verumtamen] conieci vnum tamen P 27 formas] supplevi 32 cattorum] scripsi 
cafiorum P (cf. Thomas de Aquino, Quaestiones disputatae de malo, q. 16, a. 12, Roma, Pa¬ 
ris 1982 (Opera omnia, 23), 333 175 —334 182 ; Quaestio disputata de spiritualibus creaturis, a. 10, 
ad 5, ed. J. Cos, Roma, Paris 2000 (Opera omnia, 24/2), 110 437 ). 

30 Cf. Thomas de Aquino, Quaestiones disputatae de anima, q. 5, 43 218 - 220 . 
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gibiles et est agens illas existentes in fantasmatibus potentia intelligibiles et facit 
illas actu intelligibiles. Nec propter hoc dicendum est quod sit per se intelligibilis; 
quamuis enim sit agens illas formas intelligibiles, non tamen est aliquid determi- 
natum, cum sit in potentia ad omnia. 
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CHAPTER 4 


‘THE UNIVERSAL LIVING THING IS 
EITHER NOTHING OR POSTERIOR’ 

Radulphus Brito’s Quaestiones super libros De anima 


Mary Sirridge* 


1. Introduction 

Aristotle’s introduction to his De anima begins with a tangle of reflections on his 
subject matter, the soul (rpuxfl) or ‘principle of the living body’ (apxij ton ^wvxoc 
ocbpaxog), upon the proper scientific approach to that material, and upon scien¬ 
tific methodology more generally. Having described this investigation (toxoptav) 
as one of the noblest and finest on account of its high degree of scientific precision 
and the superior and wondrous nature of its subject matter, Aristotle proceeds to 
raise a series of questions which seem to undercut the feasibility of such a scien¬ 
tific investigation. (1) He begins by announcing uncertainty about what method 
is appropriate to the determination of the essence (ouoia) or the what-it-is (xo 
xl £GXi) of something - if indeed there is a single correct method; here he seems 
to be raising a general methodological question. (2) He then announces perplex¬ 
ity about the proper ‘starting points’ (dpxai) for his inquiry; this seems to be a 
question prompted by special characteristics of the soul as subject matter. Then, 
perhaps as separate questions, he asks (3) what genus the soul falls under, and (4) 
whether it is actuality or potentiality. He then moves on to a dense set of inter¬ 
connected questions: 

1. and we must inquire whether it is divisible or indivisible; 

2. and (xod) whether every soul is of the same kind (opoetbijg); 

3. and if, however, it is not the same in kind, whether it differs with respect to species 
(ei'bei) or genus (yeva). 


* Research for this paper was supported partially by a Manship grant from the College of 
Arts & Sciences at Louisiana State University, and partially by an A. C. Mellon Grant from the 
Vatican Film Library at St. Louis University; the Vatican Film Library also generously put all of 
its resources at my disposal. 
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4. For (on the one hand) 1 as it is, those who speak about and investigate the soul seem to 
examine the human soul only. 

5. We (on the other hand) must take care not to overlook (the question of) whether there 
is (a) one definition (koyog) of soul, as of living thing, or (b) a different definition for 
each (xafi’ exdcn;r|v), as of horse, of dog, of man, and of god. 

6. The universal living-thing 2 (to §8 Cfi>ov to xafioAou) is either nothing or posterior. 

7. And likewise (opoltog 6e) if any other common (xoivov) (thing) should be predicated 

(xcmp/OQOiTo). 

8. Furthermore (bti 6e) if there are not many souls, but only parts, we have to decide 
whether we first have to investigate the whole soul or the parts. (De anima 1 1, 402bi- 
10). 

Aristotle goes on to raise further questions. If the soul has parts, how are these 
related to each other; and how are they ultimately to be identified: by their oper¬ 
ations, or perhaps by the respective proper objects of the operations? Abruptly, 
he observes that knowing the accidents (oup( 3 £( 3 iix 6 ia) of a thing may greatly 
contribute to knowing what it is essentially (to tl eon), as well as the other way 
around. Then, having first observed that the passions of the soul seem mostly not 
to belong exclusively to the soul, but more properly to what is ensouled, Aristotle 
asks whether there are any passions or activities of the soul which are proper to 
it alone - if, for example, thinking is done by the soul alone: if so, he says, the 
soul will be separable from the body. The passions, he points out, seem not to be 
independent of body in this way; they are ‘enmattered accounts’ (Aoyoi evukoi). 
He is thus prompted to ask whether the soul is more appropriately studied from 
the perspective of the natural philosopher or that of the dialectician - or by some 
combination of both. After a lengthy discussion of this question, Aristotle returns 
to a discussion of the passions of the soul; we must repeat, he says, that they are 
inseparable from the underlying matter of animal life. 

It is easy to see why some sections of De anima 1 1 drew commentators’s 
attention. Obviously, in a medieval intellectual world divided over Averroes’s ra¬ 
dical theory about the intellects, there was bound to be a brangle of explication, 
apology, and recrimination about whether Aristotle meant to imply that the in¬ 
tellectual soul does have some distinctive function independent of its connection 
with the body. And there was bound to be discussion about whether Aristotle’s 
claim that passions (jrafiripaxa) are enmattered ‘accounts’ (Aoyoi) was meant to 
put forward a model for the relationship between the soul as a whole and its body 


1 The awkward ‘on the one hand ... on the other hand’ translates the contrastive ‘pev ... be’. 
Parentheses indicate that the latter have primarily structural significance in this instance. 

2 The expression ‘to 6b £,cpov to xafloAou’ is clearly being contrasted with ‘xcdT ExdoTqv’ in 
(5) used in connection with horse, etc. Exactly what Aristotle means by ‘the universal animal’ 
or ‘animal-as-universal’ is, of course, what is at issue here among commentators. 
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- or whether Aristotle intended this characterization of anger and fear and the 
like as a contrast with his theory of intellect. 

Other sections of De anima 11 drew commentators’s interest because Aristotle 
seems here to be modifying or extending his theory of science in important ways. 
Nearly every commentator has got something to say about why this investiga¬ 
tion should be taken to be the noblest and finest, and about the more challenging 
question of why this subject of inquiry should be among the most difficult, given 
that the intellectual soul, at least, has a special and unusual access to itself as its 
own object of investigation. Moreover, Aristotle himself seems puzzled about just 
what kind of object of inquiry the soul is. ‘Living thing’ is not a biological species, 
and souls are not complete things; even in this first chapter, soul is described as 
the ‘principle’ (dpxh) of the composite living thing. Furthermore, there are many 
kinds of living things; if the definition of soul is to apply to anything real, there 
must be something or other that is literally the same in individuals of differing 
biological species, and which can be specified with scientific precision. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, many commentators think that in this section, and in his subsequent 
discussions of the operations and of the passions (jraffripaxa) of the soul, Aris¬ 
totle has dropped the requirement that science be about some kind of thing (and 
really requires only that a scientific inquiry be about something or other to which 
properties and relations can be attributed), and that he also no longer requires 
that scientific inquiry start from indemonstrable first principles, i.e., from an es¬ 
sential definition of its subject. 3 And finally, a number of commentators devote 


3 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones circa Praedicamenta Aristotelis, appeals to this passage of De 
anima in an argument that there can be no science of the categories because, being the high¬ 
est kinds, they can have no definition: ‘Item omnis scientia habetur per diffinitionem vel per 
demonstrationem; sed de predicamentis nullo istorum modorum est scientia; quare etc. Pro- 
batur minor; et primo quod de predicamentis non potest esse scientia per diffinitionem, quia: 
non habent genera et differentias per quas possunt diffiniri. Nec etiam per demonstrationem, 
quia medium in demonstratione est diffinitio, sicut apparet in prohemio De anima, ubi dicitur 
quod non solum quod quid est est principium demonstrandi accidentia de substantia, immo 
etiam accidentia magnam partem conferunt ad cognoscendum quod quid est’ (ms Bruxelles, 
Bibliotheque Royale, 3540/47 [2910] [henceforth: B], 70 r ; ms London, British Museum, Harley 
7357 [henceforth: H], 40™; ms Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 2141 
[henceforth: V], 87™). The De anima passage does not support the conclusion of the argument 
in any obvious way; if the text is sound, the reference seems simply to be a pretext to associate 
Aristotle’s authority with the distinction drawn by Boethius between scientia quia and scientia 
propter quid in his commentary on the Analytica posteriora (110, in: J. P. Migne [ed.], Patrologiae 
cursus Completus, Series Latina, 64, Paris i860, 725). Radulphus Brito responds: ‘Tertium de¬ 
clarator, scilicet quod de predicamentis sit scientia quia, quia: scientia quia est quando aliquid 
scitur a posteriori vel per effectus vel partes sive per causam remotam’ (B 70 r ; V 87”; H 40™). 
Such a science does not require a ‘real definition’ of the subject matter ‘quia diffinitio realis est 
alicuius unius secundum naturam et speciem,’ but only that the subject be some ‘intelligible 
being of which properties can be demonstrated.’ Nor do properties have to be demonstrated of 
the subject by way of primary causes and principles; it is required only that the subject matter 
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extensive commentary to Aristotle’s claim that cognition of accidents ‘contributes 
greatly’ to knowing the essence. 4 

But in fact, almost every question and pronouncement of De anima i r gave 
rise to vigorous commentary in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, not just the ones 
which were obviously related to important controversies or which had serious 
import for the Aristotelian theory of science. This is no doubt in part because 
Aristotle’s discussion throughout De anima i r is so cryptic and labyrinthine 
throughout as to force interpreters to try to construct a convincing underlying 
rationale for it. (In what way, for example, does [4.] of our numbered argument - 
perhaps in combination with [5.]? - give a rationale for [3.]? Is Aristotle’s dis¬ 
cussion of whether the soul is to be approached from the dialectician’s or the 
natural philosopher’s theoretical perspective just a thinly motivated digression? 5 ) 
More important, however, is the fact that Latin scholars inherited De anima en¬ 
crusted with a commentary tradition that associated sections of text with a set 
philosophical agenda. For example, Averroes chose 402br-ro to make his famous 
pronouncement that it is the intellect that makes genera and species to be univer¬ 
sal. And so for commentators of the Latin tradition our short numbered section 
becomes the locus for a general discussion of the relationship between universal 
and the mind, even though it is not at all obvious that Aristotle is here making a 
general statement about the ontological status of universal. 6 


have a certain ‘unity of attribution,’ that it be something determinate to which various proper¬ 
ties, operations and relations can be attributed. 

4 In his commentary on De anima, Albert the Great says that so long as the connection 
between the accident and that of which it is an accident is essential and is fully spelled out, 
there is a sort of scientific reasoning from accidents to essence (cf. Albert the Great, De anima 
1 1 5, ed. C. Stroick, Munster 1968 [Opera omnia, 7/1], 9-11, esp. io 61-92 ). In his Quaestiones 
in De anima, Radulphus Brito instead takes Aristotle to be raising the general question of how 
the soul can go from its sensations and phantasmata, which are not known, strictly speaking, 
to the intellect’s knowledge of the quod quid est or quidditas. The best explanation, he says, is 
that the phantasm already contains the ratio under which the intellect knows the quiddity of 
the thing, though phantasia itself, being a material power, does not cognize this ratio (see infra, 
65, nn. 42 and 45). 

5 One English translation renders \).)X snaviteov oik-v 6 /.o'/oc’ with which Aristotle marks 
his return to talking about the jrdfiqp aTa after his discussion of the various sciences, ‘But we 
must return from this digression.’ Cf. Aristotle, De anima, transl. J. A. Smith, in: J. Barnes (ed.), 
The Complete Works of Aristotle, The Revised Oxford Translation, Princeton 1984 (Bollingen 
Series 71/2), 2:643. D. W. Hamlyn, Aristotle’s De anima, Books 11 and 111 (with Certain Passages 
from Book 1), Oxford 2968, 5, translates more optimistically: ‘Let us return to the point from 
which our discussion began.’ Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima 1 2, Roma, Paris 2984 
(Opera omnia, 45/1), n 251-254 , hedges diplomatically: ‘Consequenter cum dicit: Set redeundum 
est etc., quia uidebatur fecisse quasdam digressiones ex hoc quod institit ad inquisitionem dif- 
finitionum, reducit se ad materiam propriam dicens ...’ 

6 Radulphus Brito, for example, begins his discussion of this section as follows: ‘Quia Com¬ 
mentator dicit super illam partem “universale aut nihil est aut posterius est,” quod intellectus est 
qui facit universalitatem in rebus, ideo queratur utrum universale fiat ab intellectu vel sit preter 
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In connection with the enigmatic (6) and (7), Radulphus Brito asks two ques¬ 
tions: (1) whether the universal is made by the intellect or exists independent of 
the operation of the intellect (Utrum universale fiat ab intellectu vel sit praeter ope- 
rationem intellectus ); and (2) whether the specific nature, for example the nature 
of ass or horse or the rest of them, is one, given that it is not a concept (Utrum 
natura specifica sit una, dato quod intellectus non esset, sicut natura asini et equi 
et sic de aliis ). 7 He responds to these questions with a general discussion of first 
and second intentions. Radulphus Brito returned repeatedly to this complex of 
questions, but Jan Pinborg describes the discussion of intentions in the De anima 
commentary as a ‘mature and careful statement of Radulphus’s theory of con¬ 
cepts.’ 8 It is a matter of some interest, then, whether he succeeds here in giving 
credible answers to the questions he poses. 

2. The Background: Averroes’ Commentarium magnum 

and Themistius ’ Paraphrasis 

On the most plausible reading of (1)—(7), the passage does not contain a state¬ 
ment of Aristotle’s position on the ontological status of all universal, species and 
genera. It starts with two questions, the second of which, i.e., whether all souls 
are of the same kind, is followed up in (3)—(8). If they are not of the same kind, 
(3) asks, then how do they differ? If (3) is to make sense, it must propose to in¬ 
vestigate whether their difference is one of species-kind only, or one of genus as 
well. The antithesis of (4) and (5) is plausibly taken as stressing the importance of 
the question expressed by (3) and elaborating on it; if souls differ only in species- 
form, then there may be one generic rational principle for all living things (5a); 
whereas if their difference is one of genus as well, there will be a different rational 
principle for each kind, corresponding to horse, man, and so on (5b) - so that the 

operationem intellectus’ (ms Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conventi Soppressi, E 1 
252, i63 vb , ms Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. lat. 1059, io ra ). 

7 For a discussion of the mss and the connections between them, with the exception of the 
more recently discovered Vat. lat. 3061, cf. W. Fauser, Der Kommentar des Radulphus Brito zu 
Buck hi De anima (Radulphi Britonis Quaestiones in Aristotelis librum tertium De anima). Kri- 
tische Edition undphilosophisch-historische Einleitung, Munster 1974 (Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Philosophic und Theologie des Mittelalters, N.F., 12). The text I provide of the questions 
on De anima 1 and 11 is that of ms Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conventi Soppressi, 
E 1 252 (henceforth: F). Folio citations are not only from F, but also from ms Citta del Vaticano, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. lat. 1059 (henceforth: V). V and ms Citta del Vaticano, Bi¬ 
blioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 845 (henceforth: V a ) are noted only when they replace 
F. All the manuscripts freely interchange ‘intellectio’ and ‘intentio.’ Like J. Pinborg, ‘Radulphus 
Brito on Universals,’ Cahiers de VInstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 35 (1980), 56-142, who 
edited the body of the response to question 6, Utrum universale fiat ab intellectu vel sit praeter 
operationem intellectus (124-129), I follow the usage of F. 

8 Pinborg, ‘Radulphus Brito on Universals,’ 58. 
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living-thing taken as a whole will be either nothing at all in extramental reality, 
or something dependent upon or derived from reality (6). On this reading (6) is 
innocuous, since it merely states a consequence of choosing (5b). Moreover it is 
at most ‘the living thing taken as a whole,’ and not man, horse, or god, which is 
said by (6) to be either nothing or ‘posterior.’ Only if (6) is taken as an uncondi¬ 
tional pronouncement and (7) is taken as generalizing the pronouncement to all 
universal, is Aristotle saying anything here to undercut the reality of all univer¬ 
sal. As a matter of fact, it seems likely that Aristotle does not accept (5b) without 
qualification, either here or in De anima 11 2, where it is only thinking and con¬ 
templation that are said to involve a different genus of soul. Moreover, there is not 
much reason to think that (7) applies to all universal; its odd ‘common (thing)’ 
turns up again in De anima 11 3, where Aristotle is again discussing this complex 
of issues; and in 11 3 it is unambiguously the generic geometrical-figure whose 
status is at issue, and not specific kinds of figure like triangle or quadrilateral. On 
this reading (8) turns to examining the consequences of accepting (5a). 

This is, I think, a persuasive reading of (i)-(8), although there are a number 
of textual reasons why the ‘innocuous’ reading of Aristotle is not obvious. 9 Far 
more important, however, is the historical fact that Radulphus Brito’s discussion 
of (6) and (7) is dominated by two ‘authorities’: Themistius and Averroes. Both 
of these ‘authorities’ took Aristotle to be making a serious statement here on the 
ontological status of universal, although they had differing views about what that 
statement was. 

Radulphus Brito begins his discussion of question 6 on De anima 1: 

Since the Commentator says about this part, ‘the universal either is nothing or 
is posterior,’ that it is the intellect which creates universality in things, it is asked 
whether the universal is made by the intellect or is independent of the operation of 
the intellect . 10 


9 First, (4) and (5) appear to announce a resolve to take account of non-human souls, a 
methodological guideline that Aristotle takes seriously throughout De anima. Second, (6) is 
not connected to (5b) in any way which makes its conditional status obvious; the postpositive 
‘6s’ of (6) is not connected to a corresponding ‘pev’ in (5b); moreover the verb of (6) is the 
uncompromising ‘botiv,’ not some convenient subjunctive or participle. Finally, expositors of 
De anima 11 are fully cognizant of De anima 11 3, where Aristotle worries about whether there 
is a rational principle (koyoq) for figure and soul and seems to say that a rational account can 
be given of such universal, though there is nothing in reality corresponding to them except 
diverse specific kinds like triangle and sensible soul, respectively. There is, then, some basis in 
Aristotle’s text for commentators on De anima 1 1 to think that Aristotle is here making an 
unconditional pronouncement about universals like living-thing. 

10 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, in Pinborg, ‘Radulphus Brito on 
Universals,’ 124: ‘Consequenter quaeritur, quia Commentator dicit super illam partem “univer¬ 
sale aut nihil est aut posterius est” quod intellectus est qui facit universalitatem in rebus, ideo 
quaeritur utrum universale fiat ab intellectu vel sit praeter operationem intellectus.’ The tradi¬ 
tion of using Averroes’ commentary at this point has a history. Albert the Great, De anima 1 
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To judge from the Arabo-Latin, Averroes’ text of Aristotle must have read as 
follows: 

i. Furthermore we must consider whether every soul is divisible or not; 

ii. and whether all souls are univocal with respect to species or not; 

iii. and if they should not agree, whether they differ in species or in genus. 

iv. We have found, however, that everyone who has spoken about the soul and investigated 
it seems to consider the human soul only. 1 11 

Averroes’ commentary on (1)—(4) is followed by more of the Aristotelian text: 

v. And we should take care lest we remain ignorant of (a) whether its definition is the 
same like the definition of living thing or (b) (whether the definition) is different in 
each, for example the definition of horse, or dog, and of man, and of god. 

vi. The universal living-thing (vivum autem universale ) either is nothing or is posterior. 

vii. And it is also this way even if it is something else of which universal is predicated. 12 

After intervening commentary, Averroes’ De anima text resumes: 

viii. And also, if souls are not many, but have parts, (we must consider) whether we should 
ask first about the soul as a whole or about its parts. 13 


1 6 , 8 59-72 , breaks off in the middle of his discussion to complain: ‘The Arabic translation of 
Aristotle bears witness to the truth of what we have said. It goes: And we should take care lest 
we remain ignorant of whether its definition is the same, like the definition of living thing, or 
whether it is different for each, for example the definition of horse and of dog and of man and 
of god. The universal living-thing either is nothing or is posterior. And Averroes explicates this 
(version) as has been said here. But the Greek translation disagrees with this, and, as I see it, is 
faulty. It reads: We need to take care lest it remain unknown whether there is one rational principle 
of it, or whether as with animal there is a different (rational principle) for each, of horse, dog, cow, 
man, and god. To agree with the Arabic, it should read: whether there is one rational principle 
of it as there is for animal, or whether it is different with respect to each, for in that way it would 
be clearer.’ Albert is in fact right; more importantly, we see that he has Averroes at his elbow. 
For a discussion of how the translatio vetus text took shape, cf. R.-A. Gauthier’s introduction to 
Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima, 258*. 

11 Averroes, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros, 1 7, ed. F. S. Crawford, 
Cambridge (ma) 1953 (Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem. Versionum latina- 
rum 6/1), io 1-7 : ‘Amplius autem considerandum est utrum omnis anima est divisibilis, aut non; 
et utrum omnes anime univocantur in specie, aut non; et, si non conveniant, utrum differant in 
specie, aut in genere. Nos autem invenimus omnes loquentes et perscrutantes de anima quod 
non videntur considerare nisi tantum de anima hominis.’ 

12 Averroes, Commentarium magnum, 1 8, n 1-6 : ‘Et debemus preservare nos ne ignoremus 
utrum diffinitio eius sit eadem ut diffinitio vivi, aut sit alia in quolibet, v.g. diffinitio equi, et 
canis, et hominis, et dei. Vivum autem universale aut nichil est, aut postremum est, sicut etiam 
et si est hie aliud de quo predicatur universale.’ 

13 Averroes, Commentarium magnum, 1 9, i2 1-3 : ‘Et etiam, si anime non fuerint multe, sed se¬ 
cundum partes, utrum est querendum primo de anima secundum totum, aut de partibus suis?’ 
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A number of points stand out in Averroes’ treatment of (i)-(8). First, the 
distributive ‘every in Averroes’s (i) leads him to take (1) unambiguously as a ques¬ 
tion about whether the individual soul is in reality several individual souls, each 
inhering in its own subject, the intelligible soul in the brain, the concupiscible 
in the heart and so on, or whether, as Aristotle holds, there is a single soul with 
diverse powers; on this reading, (8) returns to a discussion of (1), e.g., of these 
diverse powers in souls that are complex. Second, Averroes reads (2) as asking 
a different kind of question; probably because of the wording of (ii), in Aver¬ 
roes’s treatment, the question of whether human and canine souls are opocibijg 
becomes a question about whether ‘soul’ refers to human and canine souls uni- 
vocally, i.e., whether dogs and humans are said to have souls for exactly the same 
reason; the ancients, he adds, made the mistake of thinking that in discussing 
the human soul, they were ipso facto discussing all souls. Third, (5) is understood 
as beginning a new question, which, probably because of the phrasing of (v), is 
taken as a question about the logical status of the definition of ‘soul’: we need to 
ask, he says, whether the definition of ‘soul’ has the same kind of universality as 
the definition of the genus animal, or whether it has the same kind of univer¬ 
sality as the definitions of man and horse. 14 Finally, Averroes takes (6) and (7) 
as an unambiguous statement of conceptualism, which is extended to all univer¬ 
sal: 

Then he says, ‘the universal living thing, etc.’ It is clear from this that he does not 
think that the definitions of genera and species are definitions of universal things 
existing independent of the soul; they are rather (definitions) of particular things 
independent of the mind, but it is the intellect which confers universality upon 
them. It is as if he says: being does not attach to species and genera (as subjects) 
of definitions in such a way that these are universal things existing independent 
of the intellect. Either the universal living-thing is absolutely nothing-or its being 
is posterior to the being of sensible things-if there is anything which is universal 
being as such. 15 


14 Averroes, Commentarium magnum, 1 8, n 7-12 : ‘Cum narravit quod necesse est dominum 
huius artis ponere suam considerationem in anima universali, incepit demonstrare quod, cum 
quesiverit diffinitionem anime universalis, oportet non ignorare utrum ilia diffinitio sit de 
modo diffinitionum generum, aut de modo diffinitionum specierum, sicut ignoraverunt anti- 
qui.’ 

15 Averroes, Commentarium magnum, 1 8, i2 21_3 °: ‘Deinde dixit: “Vivum autem universale” 
etc. Demonstratur per hoc quod ipse non opinatur quod diffinitiones generum et specierum 
sunt diffinitiones rerum universalium existentium extra animam; sed sunt diffinitiones rerum 
particularium extra intellectum, sed intellectus est qui agit in eis universalitatem. Et quasi dicit: 
et non attribuitur esse diffinitionum speciebus et generibus, ita quod ille res universales sint 
existentes extra intellectum. Vivum enim universale aut nichil est omnino, aut esse eius est 
posterius ab esse rerum sensibilium, si est aliquid universale ens per se.’ 
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By allowing that, as universals, living-thing and the like might exist in some 
‘posterior’ way, he says, Aristotle here means to leave it open whether Plato’s uni¬ 
versals exist, but to make it clear that in any event they do not ‘precede’ sensible 
things as their causes, for if they were prior to sensible things in this sense, ‘we 
would not be able to understand the substances of sensible things, except after 
having some understanding of these causally prior universals.’ 16 

Clearly Averroes’ interpretation of the philosophical import of De anima 
402bi-io constitutes one important influence upon subsequent commentators; 
they will feel obliged at this point to agree or disagree with Averroes about Aris¬ 
totle’s meaning and about the metaphysical issues he raises. But although Radul- 
phus Brito is pressed by his tradition to follow Averroes’s understanding of what 
issues are being discussed at 402bi-io, he can avoid siding with Averroes about 
the status of universals by appealing to the sophisticated ontological specula¬ 
tions of Themistius’s commentary so as to put together a position which gives full 
weight to (6), yet avoids the extreme conceptualism of Averroes. 

Themistius’s commentary does not officially enter the discussion until the start 
of the subsequent question 7, which begins: 

Since Themistius says about this text that ‘the genus is a concept without any real 
existence,’ but then adds that ‘the species has to be a certain nature and form,’ we 
ask whether the species-nature, like the nature of ass or horse and the rest, is one, 
given that it is not something in the mind . 17 

Nonetheless Themistius’s brief, but philosophically nuanced and sophisticated 
commentary casts its philosophical shadow over question 6 as well. 


16 Averroes, Commentarium magnum, 1 8, i2 4 ° -42 : ‘Quoniam, si precederent eas, ita quod 
essent cause earum, non possemus intelligere substantias rerum sensibilium, nisi postquam ha- 
buissemus fidem sui esse.’ It seems clear that Averroes is here drawing on Aristotle’s discussion 
of Plato’s form of the good in Nicomachean Ethics 1 6,109731-15 for this reading of‘posterior.’ 

17 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 7, F i63 yb , V io va : ‘Consequenter, 
quia Themistius dicit ibi “animal autem universale” etc. quod genus est conceptus sine ypostasi 
ex tenui similitudine singularium collectus, et subdit: “species autem natura quedam vult esse 
et forma,” queratur utrum natura specifka sit una, dato quod intellectus non esset, sicut natura 
asini vel equi et sic de aliis.’ Themistius’s discussion of genus is also quoted by Radulphus Brito 
in question 13 of his commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge: Utrum genus possit salvari in unica 
specie. Cf. H. Roos, ‘Die Kontroverse zwischen Bartholomaeus von Brugge und Radulphus Brito 
tiber die Frage: Utrum genus possit salvari in unica specie. Mit einer Textausgabe: Radulphus 
Brito, Quaestiones super Isagogen Porphyrii, qu. 13,’ in: Th.W. Kohler (ed.), Sapientiaeprocerum 
amore. Melanges medievistes offerts a Dom Jean-Pierre Muller O. S. B. a l’occasion de son 7 o kme 
anniversaire (24 fevrier 1974), Roma 1974 (Studia Anselmiana, 63), 323-342, who discusses 
the various manuscripts and versions of the work, and who also discusses briefly the reply by 
to Radulphus by Bartholomeus of Brugge. 
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As Radulphus’s quotation shows, Themistius takes the ‘posterior’ of Aristotle’s 
(6) to mean that the genus is just a concept derived from or based on individuals 
that resemble each other. But unlike Averroes, Themistius thinks that Aristotle 
means to make this claim only about genera - which are just concepts or ab¬ 
stractions - and not about species; ‘the species, however, has to be nature and 
form; the rational principle of man (ratio hominis ) requires only matter, and it 
is man forthwith.’ 18 And according to Themistius, there is an important further 
question; 

Whether definitions of species and genera are definitions of concepts or of 
natures subsisting in singulars. For (definitions) seem on the one hand to want 
to be of concepts that are put together from the similarity of individuals; and on 
the other hand they seem to drop off onto singulars and subsistent natures - for 
the concept animal is not an ensouled substance with the power of sense. Still less 
is the concept man is a rational mortal animal. Rather, singular animals are en¬ 
souled substances with the power of sense, and singular men are rational mortal 
animals. 19 

The point of the final argument, clearly, is that the species is something real in 
the individuals on account of which the definition applies to individuals. Themis¬ 
tius offers a further argument for the reality of species, which may be his own 
contribution, or may be an attempt to interpret Aristotle’s cryptic (7). 

For if we suppose that only one man is left, as in the story told of Ducalion and 
the flood, then the rational principle of man will be contained in (the rational 
principle) of a given man. 20 

For Radulphus’s purposes, two things are philosophically striking about Themis¬ 
tius’ paraphrase. First, it attempts to deal with the fact that definitions, being 


18 Themistius, Paraphrasis super lihros De anima Aristotelis, 1, in: G. Verbeke (ed.), Commen¬ 
tate sur le traite De lame d’Aristote. Traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke, Leuven, Paris 1957 
(Corpus latinum commentariorum in Aristotelem graecorum, 1), 8 22 -9 26 : ‘Genus quidem enim 
conceptus est sine hypostasi summatim collectus ex tenui singularium similitudine et aut om- 
nino nihil est genus aut multo posterius singularibus, species autem natura quaedam vult esse 
et forma: solam enim materiam requirit hominis ratio et est homo iam.’ 

19 Themistius, Paraphrasis , 1, 9 27-34 : ‘Utrum generum et specierum definitiones sint concep- 
tuum definitiones vel naturarum in singularibus subsistentium; videntur enim velle quidem 
esse conceptuum quae colliguntur ex similitudine singularium, decidere autem in singularia et 
in naturas subsistentes. Neque enim animalis conceptus substantia est animata sensitiva neque 
magis hominis animal rationale mortale, sed singularia animalia substantiae animatae sensi- 
tivae et singulares homines animalia rationalia mortalia.’ 

20 Themistius, Paraphrasis, 1, 9 34-38 : ‘Palam autem hinc: si enim relictus fuerit ad suppositum 
unus homo, qualem fabulae fingunt Deucalionem in diluvio, tunc hominis ratio in earn quae 
alicuius hominis circumscribetur’ (to ‘ alicuius’ many mss add ‘unius’). 
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general, appear to be of or about universals, and yet to refer to or apply to indi¬ 
viduals. Second, Themistius is willing to argue that human nature is something 
really present in even one individual and is what makes him the kind of thing 
he is. According to Themistius, then, human nature is not intrinsically in many, 
though it can be diversified into many. 


3. ‘Whether the universal is made by the 
intellect or exists independent of the intellect’ 

Radulphus Brito’s discussion of whether the universal is made by the intellect 
or exists independent of the intellect begins with a series of arguments for the 
independent existence of the universal: 

1. Because it is something which can be defined, the universal exists independent of 
whether it happens to be known or not. 

2. To be the object of the intellection, the universal must precede the intellect and its 
operation. 21 

The best developed of these arguments attempts to show that there is no operation 
of the intellect by which the universal could be produced: 

3. It cannot be produced by the the passive intellect, with its ‘passive potentiality with 
respect to all intelligibles... Moreover, it does not have being because of the operation 
of the agent (intellect) because the universal is a second intention, which presupposes 
a first intention or intellection; but the agent intellect acts only insofar as it abstracts 
the first intellection from phantasms; and since the first intellection is in the intellect, 
(the intellect) does not extend itself over it beyond the (first) operation of the agent 
intellect, so that a second intention or intellection is created. Therefore the universal 
does not exist through the operation of the intellect.’ 22 


21 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F i62 vb , V io ra : ‘Arguitur quod 
sit preter operationem intellectus quia: diffinibile est universale; sed aliquid est diffinibile preter 
operationem intellectus; ergo etc. ... Item: obiectum cuiuslibet potentie precedit potentiam 
cuius est obiectum; sed universale est obiectum intellectus; ergo precedit intellectum et eius 
operationem.’ 

22 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F i62 vb -i63 ra , V io ra : ‘Item: si 
universale esset per operationem intellectus, hoc esset per operationem intellectus agentis vel 
possibilis. Non per operationem possibilis, quia intellectus possibilis secundum quod huius- 
modi est in potentia passiva ad omnia intelligibilia; sed tale non est actu (actum F), quia omne 
agens agit secundum quod ens actu; ergo etc. Item non habet esse per operationem agentis, quia 
universale est secunda intentio que presupponit primam intellectionem sive intentionem; sed 
intellectus agens non agit nisi quantum ad primam intellectionem, abstrahendo a fantasmati- 
bus, et postquam intellectio prima est in intellectu, super (per F) illam non se extendit ultra 
operationem intellectus agentis ad hoc quod fiat secunda intellectio sive secunda intentio; ergo 
per operationem intellectus agentis non habet esse universale.’ It is frequently difficult to decide 
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Argument (3) has to do with second intentions: it is the proper job of the agent 
intellect to abstract concepts from phantasms, e.g., a concept of man from the 
phantasms of Socrates or Plato, so that the agent intellect has no business coming 
up with cognitions like universal or species or genus (or perhaps even animal or 
man taken universally), which are not taken from phantasms; to do so, we would 
have to suppose (implausibly) that the intellect has some further power which 
allows it to abstract higher-level universal from lower-level universal. The first 
two arguments, by contrast, have something to say about all universal, including 
lower-level universal like dog and man, which range over individuals. 23 

Radulphus Brito deliberately allows these arguments to juxtapose the two 
kinds of question. One way of understanding the issue raised by universal like 
living-thing is to ask whether they are fundamentally like dog, which is typically 
thought of as first-intentional, i.e., as corresponding to a natural kind and predi¬ 
cable distributively of things of that kind, or whether they are more like universal 
usually thought of as having second intentional status like universal, genus, and 
species. He responds to these arguments by laying out his theory of intentional 
being in such a way as to redraw the usual distinctions between first and second 
intentions. The most striking feature of this new picture is that not even univer¬ 
sal like species are construed as ranging over other universal; instead they range 
over (or signify) exactly the same individuals as universal like man or stone, but 
in a different way. 

Generally speaking, an intention is that ‘by way of which or on account of 
which the intellect is directed towards something else (illud quo intellectus ten- 
dit in aliud ). 24 Intentions are divided into first and second intentions; both first 


whether Radulphus Brito intends to use ‘universal’ distributively to refer to something like man 
or dog, or to refer to the universal universal, or even to the expression ‘universal.’ 

23 Radulphus Brito will often say in this connection that universal signify the individuals they 
range over. This usage is loosely legitimated by De interpretatione 16620-22, for which the 
translation of Boethius reads: ‘Ipsa quidem secundum se dicta verba nomina sunt et signifi¬ 
cant aliquid - constituit enim qui dicit intellectum, et qui audit quiescit’ (ed. L. Minio-Paluello, 
Brugge, Paris 1965 [Aristoteles latinus, 2/1], 7 14-16 ). In his Quaestiones super De interpretatione, 
Radulphus seems to take from this passage a definition of signification: ‘Sicut dicit Philosophus 
primo huius, capitulo de verbo, “significare est intellectum constituere,” ubi probatur quod ver- 
bum aliquid significat, quia verbum prolatum constituit intellectum, et qui audit quiescit’ (ed. 
J. Pinborg, ‘Bezeichnung in der Logik des xm. Jahrhunderts,’ in: A. Zimmermann [ed.], Der 
Begriff der repraesentatio im Mittelalter, Berlin, New York 1971 [Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 8], 
238-281, repr. in: Id., Medieval Semantics. Selected Studies on Medieval Logic and Grammar, 
ed. S. Ebbesen, iv, London 1984 [Variorum Collected Studies Series, 195], esp. 275-277). But 
cf. S. Ebbesen, ‘Concrete Accidental Terms: Late Thirteenth-Century Debates About Problems 
Relating to Such Terms As “Album”, in: N. Kretzmann (ed.), Meaning and Inference in Medi¬ 
eval Philosophy. Studies in Memory of Jan Pinborg, Dordrecht, Boston, London 1988 (Synthese 
Historical Library, 32), 107-174, esp. 119-129 and 139-142, for a discussion of difficulties with 
this understanding of signification for the modistae. 

24 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F 163™, V io ra : ‘Et primo ad hoc 
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and second intentions are further divided into concrete vs. abstract intentions. A 
first intention of something has to do only with the thing itself. This first inten¬ 
tion is ‘concrete’ as the thing understood (res sic intellecta), and ‘abstract’ as the 
corresponding cognition - like the cognition of ass or man, which is caused by 
phantasmata of individual men or asses by way of the action of the agent intellect. 
Second intentions have to do with things understood ‘secondarily,’ i.e., in relation 
to other things ( respectu alterius, aliquo modo essendi corespectivo). Again, the 
second intention is ‘concrete’ in whatever it is in re that gives rise to the second 
intention in the mind; the cognition in the mind, i.e., the ‘abstract’ second inten¬ 
tion, is a cognition of the thing-in-relation-to-something-else. Radulphus Brito 
gives as examples: (1) the ‘co-respective’ cognition of human nature as a species, 
i.e., as something-able-to-be-in-many ( res ut nata est esse inpluribus); and (2) the 
‘union’ of man and running which gives rise to a complexum in the mind; if the 
union is a positive one of inherence the complexum is a proposition, and if the 
union is dubious, a question. On Radulphus Brito’s view, then, intentions in the 
mind range over things, and the names associated with intentions in the mind 
denote things primarily, and secondarily things-in-relationships. ‘Question’ and 
‘proposition and ‘universal’ and ‘species’ thus do not denote cognitions, but things 
as related to other things. 25 To say that man is a species is just to say that human 
nature as I can apprehend it in Socrates or Plato is cognized or understood as 
able-to-be-in-many. Radulphus Brito sharply rejects the suggestion that second 
intentions are intellections of some sort of ‘aggregate of thing and first intellec¬ 
tion.’ 26 He does allow that there are two other ways of understanding the universal 
as second intention. He does not accept these accounts, but he says that they make 
little difference to the causal picture: 


videndum est quid significetur nomine “intentionis” in communi. Unde notandum est quod 
intentio est illud quo intellectus tendit in (ad F) aliud, et hec est cognitio in ipso intellectu 
existens; et hoc est manifestum secundum interpretationem, quia intentio est in aliud tentio.’ 
The claim that the intentio is a cognition seems immediately to be undercut when Radulphus 
goes on in the very next paragraph to introduce the intentio in concreto, which is said to be the 
thing outside the mind. He notes briefly here that the thing is called an intention denominative, 
but an explanation of what he means by this is deferred until later. Cf. infra, n. 38. 

25 ‘Universal’ can be used, Radulphus Brito notes, to refer ‘materially’ to ‘things which have 
being only in the mind’ ( Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F 163™, V io rb ). Here he 
seems to be referring to concepts as mental entities; as such universals cannot exist without 
the operation of the mind. But this is not what ‘universal’ means in propositions like ‘man is 
universal,’ where it refers to the mode of being-able-to-be-in-many. 

26 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q.6, F i63 rb , V io rb : ‘... vel quod 
aggregatum ex re et prima intellectione rei sit obiectum eius, et hoc non est verum, quia tunc ista 
non esset vera “homo est species” vel “animal est genus” quia homo ut significatur et animal non 
significant hominem intellectum et animal intellectum, sed significant veram naturam hominis 
et animalis ... Item tunc essent eiusdem rei due intellectiones simul in intellectu, quia res primo 
intellecta intelligeretur secunda intentione, et sic simul esset intellectio prima rei in actu in 
intellectu et secunda intellectio eiusdem rei.’ 
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1. The universal intention is just a first intention with a relation to many added on ( super- 
addito); 

2. The universal intention is just a first intention insofar as it has a capacity ( aptitudo) for 
being in many. 27 

We can see from the alternatives he considers and rejects how far Radulphus Brito 
has come from thinking of second intentions as second-order intentions, as in¬ 
tentions or representations of intentions. 

Radulphus Brito’s theory of intentions attempts to achieve two related objec¬ 
tives. Since one and the same intention exists in reality (concrete) and as a concept 
or cognition (abstract), the objective reference of concepts would seem to be gua¬ 
ranteed. And since the difference between first and second intentions has to do 
with the way things are understood or referred to, i.e., in themselves or in relation 
to others, this guarantee of objectivity is extended to what had traditionally (and 
incorrectly, according to Radulphus Brito) been thought of as having a second 
field of reference, i.e., as ranging over concepts or language. On Radulphus Brito’s 
view as it is presented in the De anima commentary, second intentions presuppose 
first intentions only insofar as something must first have being and be thought of 
in itself before having being or being recognized as being related to something 
else. 28 

The answer to Radulphus Brito’s question, then, whether ‘the universal’ is cre¬ 
ated by the intellect or independent ought to be simple. Radulphus Brito ought 
simply to say, it seems, that the concrete intention, which is a thing or a fact, exists 
independent of the intellect, while the abstract intention, which is a cognition, 
does not. And indeed, Radulphus Brito does say that the intentio universalis in 
abstracto ‘is caused by the agent intellect and the object in virtue of the mode of 
being in the thing or the object corresponding to the intention,’ and therefore is 
not independent of the mind. 29 


27 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, i, q. 6, F 163™, V io rb : ‘Item: si pona- 
tur quod intentio universalis sit quantum ad suum formale intellectio prima rei cum respectu 
ad plura superaddito, ita quod intentio prima et secunda non sunt due intellectiones, sed una 
intellectio sumpta secundum se et in respectu ad plura ... Item: si ponatur quod intentio univer¬ 
salis sit prima intellectio secundum quod ad rem primo intellectam sequitur aptitudo essendi 
in pluribus ...’ 

28 Cf. J. Pinborg, ‘Zum Begriff der Intentio Secunda. Radulphus Brito, Hervaeus Natalis und 
Petrus Aureoli in Diskussion,’ Cahiers de Vlnstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 13 (1974), 49-59, 
repr. in: Id., Medieval Semantics. Selected Studies on Medieval Logic and Grammar, ed. S. Ebbe- 
sen, vi, London 1984 (Variorum Collected Studies Series, 195), 53: ‘Wir konnen nicht logisch 
operieren, bevor wir einige Variablen besitzen, mit denen wir operieren konnen.’ 

29 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F i63 rb , V io rb : ‘Sed quod inten¬ 
tio universalis in abstracto ... causaretur ab intellectu agente et obiecto ratione modi essendi 
correspondentis illi intentioni in re sive in obiecto, probatur: ...’ (Cf. ed. Pinborg, 127). 
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The account he gives of the universal in the concrete, however, is more com¬ 
plicated, for the concrete intention is assigned a formal component and a material 
component, the ‘what-it-is of the thing or its nature.’ With respect to its material 
component, the concrete universal is independent of the mind, whether it is a first 
or a second intention. If it is a concrete first intention, 

It must be said that with respect to what is material in its significate, it does not 
come from the intellect because the thing or the what-it-is of the thing which is 
understood does not come from the intellect; but that which is material in the sig¬ 
nificate of the concrete universal taken in the first way [sc. as first intention] is the 
what-it-is of the thing or the nature ... If, on the other hand, the universal is taken 
as the concrete second intention, it must be said in the same way that with respect 
to that which is material, it does not come from the intellect because just as the first 
intellection denotes ( denominat ) the thing which is understood first by the intel¬ 
lect, so the second intellection or second intention denotes ( denominat ) the thing 
itself understood in a secondary way. For just as this is true ‘man is understood 
absolutely,’ this is also true, ‘man is something understood in many.’ But this sort 
of being-understood-as-in-many is what is signified by the name of the universal. 

But a thing which is understood in this way can exist without the operation of the 
intellect; therefore the universal (taken as) the thing which is signified materially 
by the name of the universal can exist without the operation of the intellect. 30 

With respect to what is formal in the concrete intention, however, i.e., with respect 
to ‘the intellection or intention of the thing on account of which the thing is said 
to be understood and the intellect to be understanding,’ the concrete intention is 
somehow the product of the action of the agent intellect together with the object 
as characterized by the mode of being from which the intention is taken. With 
respect to the first intention, 


30 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, i, q. 6, F i63 ra_rb , V io ra : ‘Si sumatur 
primo modo, dicendum tunc quod quantum ad illud quod materiale est in significato suo, non 
est ab intellectu, quia res sive quod quid est rei que intelligitur non est ab intellectu ... Si autem 
sumatur universale pro secunda intentione in concreto, eodem modo dicendum quod quantum 
ad illud quod est materiale non est ab intellectu (possibili add. F), quia sicut prima intellectio 
denominat rem que intelligitur primo intellectu, sic secunda intellectio sive secunda intentio 
denominat rem ipsam secundum quod secundario intelligitur. Sicut enim hec est vera “homo 
absolute intelligitur,” sic hec est vera, “homo est aliquid (aliquid om. F) intellectum in pluribus.” 
Sed tale esse-intellectum-ut-in-pluribus est quod significatur nomine universalis. Sed res ilia 
que est sic intellecta potest esse sine operatione intellectus. Ergo universale pro re que signi¬ 
ficatur materialiter nomine universalis potest esse sine operatione intellectus’ (cf. ed. Pinborg, 
125-126). I follow Pinborg, ‘Radulphus Brito on Universals,’ 126, in taking ‘nomine universa¬ 
lis’ distributively, so that Radulphus is here making a claim about universals like the referent of 
‘man in contexts like ‘man is something understood as being in many.’ But Radulphus’s point 
might instead be that the expression ‘universalis’ signifies universals of this kind, like man and 
animal. 
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If, however it is taken as that which is formal here, which is this proper intellec¬ 
tion ( ipsa propria intellects ) of the thing in virtue of which the thing is said to be 
understood and the intellect to be understanding, then it must be said that it does 
not have the possible intellect as its cause, but the agent intellect... and so every 
first intellection which is received in the possible intellect is efficiently caused by 
the agent intellect together with the phantasms. 31 

And with respect to the universalized intention which is the second intention, 

If, however, we take the concrete universal intention with respect to the formal 
(element) in its signihcate, then again I say that it is not made by the possible 
intellect, but by the agent (intellect) and the object as characterized by the mode of 
being from which such an intention is taken. 32 

4. ‘Intelligere est quoddam pati 

Jan Pinborg describes Radulphus Brito’s theory of intentions in the De anima 
commentary as ‘interesting and relatively fully developed.’ He nonetheless has 
reservations: 

Es kann aber nicht geleugnet werden, dass sie in sich bedeutende Schwierigkeiten 
schliesst, vor allem in der Weise in der der objektive Charakter der Erkenntnis 
gewahrleistet wird, aber auch in der theoretischen Unterscheidung der verschie- 
denen intentiones. 33 

And indeed, there are problems of distinction, for ‘that which is formal in the 
concrete intention’ is in danger of disappearing into the abstract intention, though 
Radulphus Brito distinguishes the two deliberately and twice refers back to the 
distinction explicitly. 34 That problem is that the abstract intention and ‘what is 


31 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F 163™, V io ra_rb : ‘Si autem su- 
matur quantum ad illud quod est formale ibi, quod est ipsa propria (prima V) intentio sive 
(intentio sive om. F) intellectio rei qua res dicitur intellecta et intellectus intelligens, tunc di- 
cendum quod non fit effective ab intellectu possibili, sed agente ... Et sic omnis prima intellectio 
que recipitur in intellectu possibili effective fit ab intellectu agente una cum fantasmatibus’ (cf. 
ed. Pinborg, 125). 

32 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F i63 rb , V io vb : ‘Si autem sumatur 
intentio universalis concreta ratione (ratione om. F) formalis que (quod FV) est in (eo add. F) 
significato suo, tunc adhuc dico quod non fit ab intellectu possibili, sed ab agente et obiecto 
ratione modi essendi ex quo sumitur tabs intentio’ (cf. ed. Pinborg, 127). 

33 Pinborg, ‘Zum Begriff der Intentio Secunda’, 54. 

34 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F i63 vb , V io va . In his answer to 
the third argument that the intellect cannot be the source of universality, he begins by stressing 
this distinction: ‘Ad aliam, quando dicitur “aut esset per operationem intellectus possibilis aut 
agentis,” dicendum est quod per operationem agentis, accipiendo universale pro ipsa cognitione 
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formal in the concrete first intention appear to be explained causally in the same 
way; both the abstract intention and the formal component of the concrete first 
intention are said to come from the action of the agent intellect and the phan¬ 
tasm, and both the abstract intention and ‘what is formal in the concrete second 
intention are said to come from the action of the agent intellect and the external 
object as characterized by some mode of being. What, then, is the real difference 
corresponding to Radulphus Brito’s distinction? 

The way to make philosophical headway, it seems, is to ask what Radulphus 
Brito hopes to accomplish philosophically by proposing the odd notion of‘some¬ 
thing formal’ in the thing outside the mind which is due in part to the action of 
the agent intellect, and then to see how that differs from the role assigned to the 
abstract intention. The answer, I think, is that ‘what is formal in the significate of 
the universal’ represents a selection by the intellect among the absolute and co- 
respective modes of being of the thing. These modes of being are objectively in 
the thing. Thumper the Bunny is a bunny, and is an animal, and is a substance, 
is white and fluffy, and is currently being chased by Farmer Brown’s dog. These 
modes of being are particularized and are interrelated in Thumper; it is because 
Thumper is a bunny that he is fluffy (not scaly), is herbivorous, and is able to 
move at a rapid hop; and in a different sense, it is because Thumper is a bunny 
that he is an animal, a substance, and a being. But which of these modes of being 
is apprehended also depends on the mind, which always cognizes Thumper by 
way of some description or concept ( ratio intelligent ) corresponding to the rele¬ 
vant mode of being. In its primary operation, the mind apprehends Thumper as a 
bunny, and therefore as something which hops and eats grass, and from which - 
if all goes well with the dog - other bunnies will come. But Thumper can also be 
cognized by the furrier as fluffy (so can foxes), by the biologist as a living-thing; 
and Thumper’s nature ( quod quid est ) can also be cognized by the metaphysician 
and recognized by the logician as being-able-to-be-in-many, etc. 35 This selective 
activity of the intellect is not very fully discussed by Radulphus Brito; and, as we 
shall see, it is to some extent at variance with his determined effort to present the 
intellect as passive in cognition. But some such analysis of ‘what is formal in the 


vel intentione in abstracto vel pro eo quod est formale in significato universalis in concreto 
sumpti.’ 

35 These are a set of activities, which have been variously described in the twentieth century as 
‘seeing-as,’ and as ‘categorial aspection.’ Cf. G. N. A. Vesey, ‘Seeing and Seeing As,’ in: R. J. Swartz 
(ed.), Perceiving, Sensing and Knowing. A Book of Readings from Twentieth-Century Sources 
in the Philosophy of Perception, Garden City (ny) 1963, 68-83. Radulphus does not reject out 
of hand the view that the ground of the intellect’s apprehension of being-able-to-be-in-many is 
in some sense perceived by the imagination. Number and plurality is something sensible, albeit 
a common sensible; and thus phantasia , which perceives common sensibles, may also perceive 
the ‘plurification’ of the nature in multiple supposita, though not the nature itself as quiddity 
or its being-able-to-be-in-many. (Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F i63 vb , V 10™). 
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significate of the concrete intention’ is surely needed, for otherwise we shall be 
stuck with some literal aggregate’ of thought and reality. 36 The abstract universal, 
by contrast, is a cognition which represents or corresponds to such a selection 
among the modes of being of the thing; it is a selective representation. 

A second serious problem for Radulphus Brito’s theory of intentions is, as Jan 
Pinborg indicates, whether this approach to protecting the objective foundation 
of concepts, truths and inferences really works. To be sure, to the extent that the 
intention in the thing and the intention in the mind are identical, they have got 
to match up - but what sense can it make to put forward such an identity of thing 
and concept? Either the concrete intention’ as thing is really something in the 
mind, i.e., just the mind’s understanding of the thing, so that the mind’s objects 
are its own contents; or the intention in the thing and the intention in the mind 
are not identical in any strict sense, but merely causally connected. Things must 
go one way or the other, it seems. And either way, concepts get no secure mooring 
in reality outside the mind. 

Another way of focussing the problem is to ask whether it is not decidedly 
odd to say that things and states of affairs are intellections or intentions, concrete 
or otherwise. There is no help to be gotten from the fact that ‘intention’ is in fact 
not restricted by Radulphus Brito to things the mind has a hand in producing; 
for example, in the commentary to De anima n, sensibles are said to be present 
in the medium and the sense organ ‘intentionally.’ 37 This wider use of ‘intention’ 


36 In addition to the ontological and semantic oddity of such a view, Themistius’s strictures 
against taking definitions like ‘rational animal’ to define concepts would apply equally to such 
an aggregate. It is not ‘homo intellectus’ which is said to be rational animal, Radulphus ob¬ 
serves, but the true nature of man ( Quaestiones super libros De anima, i, q. 6, F i63 rb , V io rb : 
‘Homo ut significatur et animal non significant hominem intellectum et animal intellectum, 
sed significant veram naturam hominis et animalis’ [cf. ed. Pinborg, 126]). 

37 In response to a question in De anima 11, Utrum lumen requiratur ad visionem propter 
colores ut det eis dispositionem per quam possint videri vel propter ipsum medium, Radulphus 
answers that for someone to see, light is less required by the organ of vision than by the me¬ 
dium ‘because light is more required for color to impress its species as intentional being on the 
medium than for that intention already produced to produce a (species) similar to itself in the 
organ, because color as a reality is more distant from intention than one intention from another’ 
(Quaestiones super libros De anima, 11, q. 21, F i74 vb , V 17™: ‘Et ratio huius quare plus luminis 
requiritur ut color sub esse intentionali suam speciem imprimit in medio quam quando ilia in- 
tentio iam facta ut sibi similem faciat in organo, (est) quia plus distat sub esse reali ab intentione 
quam intentio ab intentione.’ The point of this strange remark is that there is more difference 
between material reality and intentional being than between two kinds of intentional being. 
For a thorough discussion of intentions and species, cf. K. H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in 
the Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345, Leiden, 
New York, Kobenhavn, Koln 1988 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 
22), and Ead., ‘Some Aspects of the Notion of Intentional Existence at Paris, 1250-1320,’ in: 
S. Ebbesen & R.L. Friedman (eds), Medieval Analyses in Language and Cognition. Acts of the 
Symposium ‘The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy,’ January 10-13, 1996, Koben¬ 
havn 1999 (Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser, 77), 331-353. 
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does not help us here because in the case of the ‘concrete intention,’ ‘intention’ has 
mental force, since it is interchangeable with ‘intellection.’ 

The answer, Radulphus Brito says, is that things and states of affairs are said to 
be intentions or intellections ‘ denominative ,’ not because the intentions inhere in 
things as in a subject, but because they are in things as in objects: 

Intentions, because they are certain intellections or objects of knowledge (intel- 
lecta) taken as concrete, are predicated denominatively of the thing as object, not 
because they are in the object as in a subject, as a man is said to be white because of 
the whiteness which exists in him formally, but rather because they are in them as 
in an object, which is a matter of their being in something which is mover or effi¬ 
cient cause with respect to them. And therefore just as we say ‘Socrates is striking’ 
on account of the impact on what is being struck, and similarly color is seen’ on ac¬ 
count of the vision which is in the eye, since color produces the color in the eye, and 
similarly ‘the knowable is known’ on account of the knowledge which is in the soul, 
so concrete intentions, which are in the mind with respect to their formal being, 
which is an intellection, are predicated denominatively of their objects, although 
they do not inhere in them as in a subject. Thus, just as ‘stone is known {est intel- 
lectus )’ is true because of the knowledge ( intellectio ) which is in the soul, so ‘man is 
species’ and the rest (are true) because to be genus and species - and the same goes 
for the other second intentions - are certain intellections or objects of intellection 
(quaedam esse intellecta). And therefore they are predicated denominative of their 
objects. 38 

The foundation for this strategy is the fact that substances are frequently referred 
to or understood ( denominated ) byway of their properties and relations. 39 Socra¬ 
tes for example, is said to be white because of the whiteness that inheres in him as 
its underlying subject ( ut in subiecto). Radulphus Brito’s strategy is first to extend 
this account to cases in which a cause is referred to or thought of as related to 
its effects; Socrates is said to be percutiens because of something that happens in 

38 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, 1, q. 6, F 163™, V io rb_va : ‘Sed adhuc 
circa dicta notandum est quod intentiones, cum sint quedam intellectiones vel quedam intel¬ 
lecta in concreto sumpta, predicantur de re obiecta denominative, non quia sint in obiecto sicut 
in subiecto, sicut dicitur homo albus ab albedine in ipso existente formaliter, sed quia sunt in 
eis sicut in obiecto; et hoc est esse in alico movente vel efficiente (effective F) respectu earum. Et 
ideo sicut dicitur “sortes est percutiens” percussione que est in passo, et similiter “color videtur” 
visione que est in oculo, quia color efficit visionem oculo (quia color efficit visionem oculo om. 
F), et similiter “scibile scitur” scientia que est in anima, sic intentiones concrete, que quantum 
ad suum esse formale quod est intellectio sunt in anima, denominative predicantur de obiec- 
tis earum, quamvis non sint in eis sicut in subiecto. Unde sicut ista est vera (natura F) “lapis 
intelligitur” (intellectus F ) intellectione que est in anima, sic ista “homo est species” et sic de 
aliis, quia esse genus et species et sic de aliis intentionibus secundis sunt quedam intellectiones 
vel quedam esse intellecta, et ideo predicantur denominative de obiectis suis’ (cf. ed. Pinborg, 
128-129). 

39 For a general account of denominative meaning, cf. Ebbesen, ‘Concrete Accidental Terms.’ 
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something else. Moreover, in certain cases, language misleads us about the direc¬ 
tion of the causal process. Color is said to be seen , i.e., to undergo seeing, when in 
fact color causes the eye and faculty of vision to undergo a kind of change. And 
stone is said to be known because of the knowledge it causes in the intellect, not 
because it is itself undergoing something. Thus color is said to be seen, and stone 
to be known denominative. This causal analysis is then extended to ‘man is spe¬ 
cies,’ where man is said to be a species, not because human nature in Socrates and 
in Plato is in fact an intention, i.e., a cognition, but because it causes cognitions 
like humanitas and species in the mind. Man is said to be species denominative . 40 

There are two obvious problems with this proposal. First, if the causal analogy 
is to work, the intellect must be passive with respect to its ‘objects’; the other 
side of the coin is that the intellect’s objects must be genuinely active. But then 
what is to be made of the action of the agent or maker-mind, which ‘makes all’? 
And how can the object be said to cause cognition, when its immediate effect is 
the phantasm, which reflects its ontological status as an ‘aggregate of subject and 
accidents’? 41 Second, grammar does not seem to favor Radulphus Brito’s proposal. 
‘Color is seen’ shows that a passive verb need not indicate that the denotatum of 
its subject is undergoing anything. But ‘ homo est species is not passive; the claim 
has got to be, then, that what looks like a substantial predication really expresses a 
causal connection from human nature in Socrates as efficient cause to the contents 
of the intellect. This is not initially plausible because just as Socrates is said to 
be percutiens because he is doing something, so, it seems, the intellect is said to 
be intelligens because it is doing something, not merely undergoing something. 
Radulphus must, it seems, come up with an account that explains how the intellect 
can act in a way that amounts to having the object act on it. 

More rides on the success of the causal analysis than validation of an extremely 
speculative exposition of ‘homo est species because once it is recognized that the 
concrete intention in the thing and the intention in the mind are not literally the 
same sort of thing, some well articulated causal theory is required to show that 
significant sameness extends across the divide between extramental and mental 
being. Thus, when we turn to Radulphus Brito’s commentary on De anima in it is 
not surprising to find that he is strongly committed to showing that the intellect is 
fundamentally passive in cognition and hence to minimizing the active role of the 


40 For a general discussion of the development of this strategy, cf. A. De Libera, ‘Denomi¬ 
nation et Intentions: sur quelques doctrines medievales (xm e -xiv e siecle) de la paronymie et 
de la connotation,’ in: S. Ebbesen & R.L. Friedman (eds), Medieval Analyses in Language and 
Cognition. Acts of the Symposium ‘The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy,’ January 
10-13, 1996, Kobenhavn 1999 (Fiistorisk-filosofiske Meddelelser, 77), 355-375, whose discus¬ 
sion centers on parallel pasages in Radulphus Brito’s logical works. 

41 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, hi, q. 16, ed. Fauser, 23 i 163-165 : ‘Quid- 
ditas est in phantasmate sub ratione accidentis, quia solum accidens non movet phantasiam, 
sed totum aggregatum ex subiecto et accidente, sicut neque sensum.’ 
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agent or maker-intellect, and that this furnishes him with a rationale for claiming 
that ‘intelligens’ and ‘intelligere’ are passive in meaning, despite their superficial 
grammatical form. 

According to the commentary to De anima hi, the quidditas and quod quid est 
of the thing are ‘virtually present in the phantasms’ ( existens virtute inphantasma- 
tibus), represented as individualized and ‘ sub ratione accidentium ,’ 42 The imagina¬ 
tion is moved by the ‘aggregate of subject and accident,’ and thus reflects the con¬ 
stitution of the thing outside the mind. 43 In order to be apprehended by the mind 
as species intelligibilis, the species phantastica must thus be dematerialized and de- 
particularized and separated off from all the forms to which it is accidentally con¬ 
joined as the form of a given individual, 44 but from which it is formally distinct. 

Radulphus Brito is at great pains to show that rendering the content of the 
phantasm capable of moving the possible intellect is not to be understood in terms 
of changing the phantasm, adding anything to it, or imprinting anything upon it. 
The analogy with sense and imagination is stressed repeatedly; although color is 
intrinsically visible, as the phantasm is not, knowing, like seeing, is the result of 
receiving an appropriately decontextualized form. Just as the sweetness of milk is 
not impressed on sight, though sweetness remains unchanged in the milk when 
the milk is seen, so the accidental features of the phantasm do not register in the 
intellect. 45 The agent intellect is said to illuminate or exercise an irradiating ac¬ 
tion with respect to the phantasm, which reveals the quidditas as it is essentially, 
either absolutely or as able to be in many. Because of the ‘virtual touching of the 
light of the agent intellect upon the phantasms’ (ex contactu virtuali luminis intel¬ 
lects agentis ad phantasmata ), and as a result of the co-operation ( coassistentia ) 
of phantasms and the light of the agent intellect, the quidditas which was in the 
imagination individuated and conjoined with accidents is able as it is in itself to 
move or affect the intellect, though the phantasm itself remains particular and is 
not the object of the intellect. 46 

At most, then, the agent intellect removes an impediment to cognition of the 
quidditas; and it does not even really remove the impediment from the phantasm 
itself. In answer to the argument that an agent who removes an impediment none¬ 
theless does something or other, as someone who opens the shutter so that the 
light can shine through and light up the home does something positive; so that 
the intellect, even if it only removes an impediment to cognition of the quidditas in 
the phantasm, must be doing something positive, Radulphus replies that all that is 

42 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, hi, q. 13, 2i4 351-354 ; q. 16, 231 169 - 170 . 

43 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, hi, q. 16, 23i l64-l6s . 

44 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, in, q. 12, 2oo 176-179 : ‘Sed ipsum quod 
quid est coniunctum est cum principiis individuantibus, ex qua coniunctione non est in dispo- 
sitione in qua possit movere intellectum.’ 

45 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, in, q. 16, 236 316 " 321 . 

46 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, in, q. 16, 236 3 ° 2-315 . 
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positive is the Virtual touch’ of the light of the agent intellect upon the phantasms, 
which is analogous to the (real) touch of the light of the sun upon colors and 
medium, which causes the medium and the organ to be able to take on colors 
intentionally, but does nothing to change the colors themselves. 47 The quidditas 
understood by the intellect is thus not ‘made by’ the intellect in any significant 
sense, but only revealed; and even the revelation is a matter of selectively filtering 
out all but the quidditas so that the purified residue is of the right kind to be 
received in, and thus cognized by, the intellect. 

The actual contribution of the agent intellect amounts to just exactly what 
belongs to the intention as intention - its ability as a single cognition to represent 
or refer to more than one individual in precisely the same way. And even this 
universality is not created de novo by the intellect, for it reflects the recognition 
that there are or can be individuals with the same species-nature. 48 

Although this ‘intention (i.e. intentio universalitatis ) is one and singular with re¬ 
spect to the intellect, nevertheless it is common to many with respect to the many 
singular things of which it is a likeness. Just as, if there were an image which repre¬ 
sented many men, it would in the same way be singular by virtue of the subject it 
inhered in, but with respect to those it represented, it would not be singular. 49 

The passivity of the intellect extends in large part to intentions like propositions 
and inferences. Radulphus Brito is willing to concede that in affirming and 
denying connections and drawing inferences, the intellect composes, divides, and 
interconnects its own cognitions. 50 But affirmations, denials and inferences are a 
direct response to how external reality impresses itself upon the intellect. Radul¬ 
phus explicitly rejects the view that the intellect is passive in its first operation of 
concept formation, but active in forming judgments and drawing inferences. The 
intellect composes and divides, he says, only as it is moved to do so by its simple 
apprehension of terms; and in drawing an inference, acts of knowing are ordered 
according to the way simple terms are apprended when combined in judgments: 

Thus from the disposition ( habitudo ) of terms which occur in the antecedent to 
terms which occur in the consequent, the intellect is moved to reason in this way 
or that, from one extreme of the consequence to the other, according to various 
forms of argument. 51 


47 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, in, q. 16, 24o 435 - 24 i 441 . 

48 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, in, q. 13, 2i5 382_39 °; q. 22, 2 6 9 51-62 . 

49 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, hi, q. 13, 2i5 385_39 °. 

50 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, hi, q. 2, i2 2 338-346 . 

51 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, in, q. 2, i2 0 274-277 : ‘Unde ex habitudine 
terminorum positorum in antecedente ad terminos positos in consequente movetur intellec- 
tus ad sic vel sic discurrendum de uno extremo consequentiae in alterum secundum diversas 
species argumentationis.’ 
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Not surprisingly, then, Radulphus has the view that active forms of‘intelligere’ 
are deceiving. ‘To sense and ‘to know’ signify undergoing, although they are active 
in form. ‘To know is nothing but to have the act of knowing from the knowable,’ 
just as when we say that water is heating up, we mean that water is being heated by 
some external source of heat. 52 


5. Conclusion 

Even if certain elements of the theory remain unclear, e.g., the exact nature of the 
‘virtual contact’ between phantasms and the light of the agent intellect, there is 
surely something attractive about this picture of the functioning of the intellect. 
If the universal is in some sense already in the phantasm, and not the result of the 
creative activity of the intellect, then the ‘formal identity’ between the concrete 
and abstract intention is given a causal foundation. There is an explanation as 
well of why any individual’s abstract intentions are limited to those for which he 
has corresponding phantasms. Moreover, if the causal story is plausible, it makes 
honest entities of the much maligned species phantastica and species intelligibilis - 
from the perspective of the causal theory, they are stages in the process. 

The most suspect feature of the theory, perhaps, is that the intellect’s ‘activity’ 
is all too conclusively reduced to receptivity, which leaves us with no account of 
selection, concentration, focussing, and the like. This impression is strengthened 
by Radulphus’s answer to why it is that we have universal for only some of the 
many individual phantasms of our experience; the question, one supposes, is why, 
for example, I have concepts for most of the higher animals, and very few for 
insects, though I have seen insects of many different kinds and have even noticed 
that they were of different kinds. Certain phantasms, he says, are more strongly 
impressed on the imagination than others; and they are therefore more active; 
and it is from the more strongly impressed and active phantasms that the intellect 
abstracts concepts. 53 The theory of judgment and inference looks to be, if any¬ 
thing, worse in this respect; making judgments and drawing inferences threatens 
to come down to sitting and waiting to see which universal impinge on one’s 
intellectual wax tablet, and in what order. 

In fact, Radulphus does recognize activity in the rational part of the soul, but it 
is assigned to the will, which, he says, is ‘not purely passive’ as the intellect is. The 
will can, for example move the intellect to deliberate about an eligible good. 54 But 


52 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, hi, q. 2, i23 355-365 . 

53 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, hi, q. 14, 2i 9 71-79 . 

54 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, in, q. 28, 3i2 146_15 °: ‘Intellectus pure 
passivus est, voluntas autem non est pure passiva, quia est movens motum secundum Philo- 
sophum m De anima. Et ideo voluntas potest movere intellectum ad deliberandum de aliquo 
bono sibi oblato, antequam assentiat.’ 
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clearly the will does more than this. In defense of his claim that the agent intellect 
is a power of the individual soul, Radulphus argues: 

That whose operation we perceive in us when we want to, and whose operation 
depends upon our will, is not a substance separate from us. But the operation of 
the agent intellect is within our power and we observe it in us ... The minor premise 
is obvious because whenever we want ( volumus ) we abstract from any phantasm 
whatsoever. 55 

It is thus the operation of the will together with whatever phantasms the intellect 
has access to which determines what it knows (I do not care much about insects, 
and so I hardly know which is which, and even if I were a fervent entymologist, 
I should know nothing of those species whose individuals I have never experi¬ 
enced.) It must, it seems, also be the will which determines ‘what is formal in the 
significate of the concrete universal’ by effecting a selection among the various 
absolute and corespective modes of being of the thing to generate the description 
or ratio intelligendi under which it is understood. 

The relationship between intellect and will is not very well developed in 
Radulphus Brito’s De anima commentary. It would almost certainly have made 
for a better epistemology and a better philosophy of mind to have recognized ge¬ 
nuine activity on the part of the intellect and sense. It would also have made for 
a better exposition of Aristotle; as it is, little attention is paid to those passages 
in which Aristotle attempts to deal with the synthetic power of sense and intel¬ 
lect, and these are central to determining how he understood the analogy between 
sensing and knowing. Still, Radulphus Brito’s Quaestiones super libros De anima 
allows us to see that his causal analysis of ‘ homo est species is not a desperate 
ploy to save semantic appearances, but the expression of a well developed theory 
of mind and cognition. There is no place in Radulphus Brito’s epistemology and 
philosophy of mind for the intellect to manufacture anything which is not found 
in phantasms, though the intellect’s cognitions, and a fortiori language, have a 
universality of representative function which is not literally found in re. We have 
before us a highly integrated theory of knowledge, mind and reality. 


55 Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones super libros De anima, in, q. 13, 2o6 132_14 °: ‘Quia illud cuius 
operationem percipimus in nobis, cum volumus, et cuius operatio dependet ex voluntate 
nostra, non est aliqua substantia separata a nobis. Modo operatio intellectus agentis est in vo¬ 
luntate nostra et earn percipimus in nobis. Ideo etc. ... Minor patet, quia quandocumque nos 
volumus, abstrahimus a quocumque phantasmate. Ideo etc.’ 
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MAKING ARISTOTLE MODERN 

John Buridan on Psychology and Language 


Henrik Lagerlund 


1. Introduction 

There are, at least, two distinct views of the mind in medieval philosophy. On one 
view the mind is literally nothing before it thinks of something. In analogy with 
perception, the mind takes on the form of the object thought about, i.e., thinking 
is having the form of some object in the mind. Thinking is also on this view, in the 
first instance, universal. On the second view thinking is constituted by a concept 
inhering or modifying the mind. Thinking is, furthermore, language like, i.e., a 
language of thought hypothesis usually accompanies this view of the mind. It also 
holds that thinking is, in the first instance, of particular individuals. 

John Buridan’s theory of the mind, which is the topic of the present chapter, 
belongs to the second of these two views. However, Buridan is not a typical repre¬ 
sentative of this view, since he uses a language and a terminology that is common 
to representatives of the first view, such as, e.g., Thomas Aquinas. The reason for 
this is that Buridan develops his thoughts on the human mind while commen¬ 
ting on the De anima of Aristotle. He therefore needs to reinterpret Aristotle in 
light of the new theory he accepts, which was primarily developed by William 
of Ockham. To interpret Aristotle in the way Buridan sets out to do is no small 
task and the question remains as to how much Aristotle, on Buridan’s ‘modern’ 
interpretation, in the end is left. 

This chapter will give a detailed presentation of how Buridan thinks sensitive and 
intellective cognition works and how concepts are acquired. By looking at how he 
approaches this problem and compare what he has to say with Ockham’s discus¬ 
sions of the same problem, the dual aspect of Buridan’s project will become clear. 
Although he adheres to Ockham’s theory of mental language, he also accepts a 
thoroughly Aristotelian conception of sense cognition, which is not easily com¬ 
patible with this new theory of thought. The result of this analysis will be a much 
more complicated structure of the mental language. 
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2. Buridan on Sense Cognition 

Buridan is a dualist about the world and us humans in it. He divides prime sub¬ 
stance into corporeal (real) and spiritual. 1 Both the terms ‘real’ and ‘spiritual’ have 
several connotations in his philosophy. 2 1 will make an effort to distinguish be¬ 
tween them: 

1. ‘Real’ can mean whatever exists; 

2. ‘Real’ can mean a corporeal (i.e., extended and material) substance; 

3. ‘Real’ can mean real being (e.g., the soul, God, a stone); 

4. ‘Spiritual’ can mean a spiritual (i.e., a non-extended, immaterial and incorporeal) sub¬ 
stance; 

5. ‘Spiritual’ can mean intentional being (e.g., the image of a real thing in a mirror or in 
the mind). 

A chimera is not real in the sense of 1 and cannot be, but both corporeal and spiri¬ 
tual substances are real in that sense if such substances exist, e.g., the antichrist is 
not now real in the sense of 1, but he will be. A corporeal substance can have both 
real and intentional being. 3 A stone has real being when existing in the world, 
but it has intentional being in a mirror or in my soul when I perceive or think 
of it. A spiritual substance can have real being, e.g., God and my intellective soul 
have real being, but since spiritual substances cannot be perceived they cannot be 
represented in a mirror or in my soul. 

With the help of this terminology, we can approach Buridan’s theory of cogni¬ 
tion. Let us start with sensations. Sense cognition occurs when a sensible quality 
is impressed on the sense organ, according to Buridan. He writes: 


1 John Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), 11, q. 17, in: R G. Sobol, John 
Buridan on the Soul and Sensation. An Edition of Book 11 of His Commentary on Aristotle’s Book 
on the Soul, with an Introduction and a Translation of Question 18 on Sensible Species, Ph.D. 
dissertation, Indiana University, 1984, 245: ‘Et sic substantia prima, sui divisione, dividere- 
tur in substantias spirituales et corporeas.’ Although he uses a slightly different terminology, 
Buridan follows Porphyry’s division of substance. For a discussion of Buridan’s strong dualism 
between soul and body, see H. Lagerlund, ‘John Buridan and the Problems of Dualism in the 
Early Fourteenth Century,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy, 42 (2004), 369-387. 

2 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima {De tertia lectura ), 11, q. 17, ed. Sobol, 244-245: ‘Tunc igi- 
tur ego venio ad dicendum quid intelligimus in proposito per “spirituale” et “reale.” Et videtur 
mihi quod hoc nomen “spiritus” primo dictum est et proprie de substantiis incorporeis, sci¬ 
licet indivisibilibus et inextensis, cuiusmodi sunt Deus et intelligentie, angeli, anima humana 
intellectiva.’ 

3 Buridan for the most part uses the term ‘spiritual being,’ but to avoid confusion (since he 
also uses ‘spiritual’ in the sense of [4]), I will use the term ‘intentional’ (although it is only 
occasionally used). 
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This quality thus impressed on the organ is commonly called a ‘species’ of the ex¬ 
terior sensible quality, because it represents that exterior quality. By that ‘species’ 
the soul is able to cognize it. And it is also commonly called a ‘likeness’ ( similitudo ) 
of it, although it is not of the same in kind as it or of the same specific nature, but 
it is dissimilar both in essence and in virtue. 4 


The sensible quality is thus called a ‘species’ and a ‘likeness,’ and it is in virtue 
of it that we are able to sense and to apprehend objects in the external world. 
The sensible quality multiplies from the object through the medium to the sense 
organ and modifies it in some manner. This modification can thus be said to be 
a representation of certain qualities of the sensed object in the sense organ. Since 
the sensible quality is a representation of a real quality, it has intentional being in 
the medium or in the sense organ. It has to be like this since we see the color, e.g., 
in the object and not in the medium. Buridan writes: 


First of all it is rightly granted that the species of smell or other sensible qualities, 
either in the medium or in the sense organ, is truly a certain thing (res quedam). 
But in conformity with the habit of speaking it is said not to be real but spiritual, 
because it is not sensible but insensible. And this is also said about the species of 
sound multiplied through the air. 5 


However, as I think this quotation reveals, there is a double aspect of the species. 
On the one hand there is a real, extended thing there in the air, but on the other 
hand the sensible quality is there with only intentional being. That there has to be 
a real thing there is clear since the species can be obstructed and changed before it 
reaches the sense organ. Furthermore, there is a real change or a real modification 
of the eye in sense perception, which is at least a partial explanation of us seeing 
that particular thing we are now looking at. But, as noted, the actual quality of the 
object is not real in the medium (since we then would see it there). It is merely 
intentionally present. 6 


4 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), n, q. 17, ed. Sobol, 241-242: ‘Et ista 
qualitas sic in organo impressa solet vocari “species” qualitatis exterioris sensibilis, quia est 
representativa ipsius. Per quam anima innata est cognoscere istam. Et solet did “similitudo” 
istius, non quia sit eiusdem rationis cum ista, nec eiusdem nature secundum speciem, sed bene 
dissimilis est et in essentia et in virtute.’ 

5 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), 11, q. 17, ed. Sobol, 249: ‘Primo bene 
conceditur, scilicet quod species odoris sive alterius qualitatis sensibilis, sive in medio sive in 
organo sensus, est vere res quedam. Sed secundum consuetam locutionem dicitur non realis 
sed spiritualis, quia non sensibilis sed insensibilis. Et ita etiam dicitur de specie soni multiplicata 
per aerem.’ 

6 The same thing is expressed in the following passage in John Buridan (?), Quaestiones De 
anima, 11, q. 22, ed. G. Lokert, Paris 1516, repr. in: B. Patar, Le Traite de lame de Jean Buridan 
(De prima lectura), Louvain-la-Neuve, Longueil 1991 (Philosophes medievaux, 29), 626 90 - 94 : 
‘Tamen haec differentia non est omnino vera, quia species coloris in isto aere habet extensio- 
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According to Buridan, species are received in all five sense organs. These are 
compiled together to form a representation or likeness of the external world. Leav¬ 
ing aside the problem of exactly how the five different sense representations are 
combined into one, consider the following quotation: 

Since it was stated in book n that actual sensations are received subjectively in the 
soul as well as in the body, and derived from the potentiality of both, it seems to me 
that the intellect is sufficiently actual by the actual cognition or apprehension, so 
that with it, it can form an actual intellection in itself that is not already received in 
the body (as derived from its potentiality), but in the intellect alone. It is, there¬ 
fore, apparent that the phantasm, i.e., the actual apprehension, is related to the 
intellection in the same way as the species caused by an object in the organ of sense 
was said to be related to the sensation. 7 

In the same way as there is this double aspect of the species received in the 
sense organs, there is a side to sensation corresponding to changes in the internal 
bodily organ and then there is the subjective reception of sensation in the intel¬ 
lective soul. 8 The representation in the intellective soul thus compiles information 
from all the five senses into one full representation of the external world. This is 
an enormously rich ‘picture,’ which is tantamount to our apprehension of our sur¬ 
rounding. It is this representation that the intellect has to work with - from which 


nem, sicut color habet extensionem in pariete, et ideo in aliqua parte huius aeris est aliqua pars 
huius speciei: propter quod per obstaculum potest impediri vel corrumpi species existens in 
aere iuxta te, remanente specie in aere iuxta me.’ For a recent discussion of Buridan’s view of 
sensation see P. Sobol, ‘Sensation, Intention, Memories and Dreams,’ in: I.M.M.H. Thijssen & 
J. Zupko (eds), The Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy of John Buridan, Leiden, Boston, Koln 
2001 (Medieval and early modern science, 2), 183-198. 

7 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima ( De tertia lectura ), in, q. 15, in: J.A. Zupko, John Buri¬ 
dan’s Philosophy of Mind: An Edition and Translation of Book 111 of his ‘Questions on Aristotle’s 
De anima’ (Third Redaction), with Commentary and Critical and Interpretative Essays, Ph.D. 
dissertation, Cornell University, 1989, i6 8 224 -i 69 235 : ‘Cum enim dictum fuit in secundo libro 
quod actuales sensationes recipiuntur subiective tarn in anima quam in corpore, et de utriusque 
potentia educuntur, videtur mihi quod per illam actualem cognitionem seu apprehensionem, 
intellectus sit sufficienter in actu, ut ipse cum ilia posset actualem intellectionem formare in se 
quae iam non recipiatur in corpore (tanquam educta de eius potentia), sed in intellectu solum. 
Unde sic apparet quod illud phantasma, id est ilia actualis apprehensio, se habet proportiona- 
liter ad intellectionem sicut species causata ab obiecto in organo sensus dicebatur se habere ad 
sensationem.’ 

8 See Lagerlund, ‘John Buridan and the Problems of Dualism’ for an explication of Buridan’s 
dualism. See also J. Zupko, John Buridan. Portrait of a Fourteenth-Century Arts Master, Notre 
Dame (in) 2002 (Publications in Medieval Studies), chapter 11, for a slightly different interpre¬ 
tation. See also H. Lagerlund, ‘What is Singular Thought? Ockham and Buridan on Singular 
Terms in the Language of Thought,’ in: V. Hirvonen, T. Holopainen & M. Touminen (eds), 
Mind and Modality. Studies in the History of Philosophy in Honour of Simo Knuuttila, Leiden 
2006 (Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, 141), 217-237. 
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so-called first intellections and acts of the soul are produced, which do not have 
any corresponding acts in the body, i.e., purely intellectual acts or thoughts. 9 

There is a question as to what gives this representation its content. In my view, 
the answer has two parts. First of all, there is a causal link between the object 
in the external world represented and the representation. This causal link is part 
of the answer, since it is a necessary condition for our apprehension of our sur¬ 
rounding - otherwise, there is no explanation as to why we need to be near the 
objects we perceive. The second part of the answer is the similarity relation that 
holds between the representation and the thing represented. Our representations 
are similar to the external things represented in much the same way as pictures 
are similar to the things they are pictures of. 

3. The Language of Thought 

Before I enter into the details of Buridan’s view of the acquisition of concepts, I 
would like to make some preliminary remarks on his view of the nature of thought 
in general. According to Buridan, as well as to his older contemporary William 
of Ockham, thinking is language like. There are three distinct levels of language: 
written, spoken and mental language. This is a hierarchical structure; so written 
language is based on spoken, and spoken language on mental. Each language is a 
full language in its own right, and they all have the same structure. They are com¬ 
posed of two kinds of signs - categorematic and syncategorematic. Categorematic 
signs signify (one or more) objects, and syncategorematic signs combine with the 
categorematic ones to form sentences or more complex categorematic signs. 

Signification is a primitive relation, which holds between signs and objects in 
the world. However, signs in the mental language have natural signification, while 
signs in spoken or written languages have conventional signification. A sign in 
Swedish, for example, signifies a sign in the mental language of the speaker or 
writer, which in turn signifies some extra mental object. In this sense, the mental 
language is the only natural language, while Swedish and English are conventional 
languages. 

Mental signs are concepts, and spoken and written signs are typically words. 
When I utter a word, that word signifies a concept conventionally, and that con¬ 
cept in turn signifies a sense representation (or part of it) in the soul, which in 
turn is or is not identical to an object in the external world. In the beginning of 
his longer commentary on De interpretatione, Buridan writes: 

Note that every word signifies ... First, as it is said in De anima n, an utterance 

(vox) is never expressed by a speaker unless (it comes together) with some imagi- 


9 For a detailed explanation of how I understand this in Buridan, see Lagerlund, ‘What is 
Singular Thought?’ 
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nation. And that utterance (vox) signifies and represents the imagination according 
to which it is formed. Therefore, Aristotle concludes that an utterance (vox) is a 
significative sound (sonus ). 10 

A word spoken by me does not always, of course, have signification for the person 
I am talking to. But for me, my own utterances always have signification, since 
they signify concepts which naturally signify something I have conceived. Or as 
Buridan writes: 

A mental name is not an utterance, but it is a concept in the soul, nor does it signify 
by convention (adplacitum ), but by nature. 11 

There seems to follow two uses of ‘signification’ from this, which could be ex¬ 
pressed as a difference between ‘signification for me’ (which I will call ‘individual 
signification’) and ‘signification for us’ (or ‘common signification’). Individually, 
every word, written or spoken, has signification, but this is certainly not com¬ 
monly the case. According to Buridan, even an utterance like ‘buba has individual 
signification, but no common signification. Common natural signification is that 
which ‘represents the same for everyone,’ 12 but individual natural signification is 
determined by whatever representation the concept is derived from. These two - 
individual and common signification - need to coincide for us language users to 
be able to communicate, and for the most part they do, but not always. I will re¬ 
turn to these two types of signification, but let me first say that I think they also 
draw a line between different areas of study. The logician and the grammarian will 
study the area designated by common signification, whereas the area designated 
by individual signification falls under psychology. 

In the De interpretations, Aristotle claims that words of spoken language are 
signs of mental affections (jrafh)paia). 13 Boethius translated the term ‘mental 
affections’ as ‘passions of the soul’ (passiones animae ). For Buridan this means that 
concepts are passions of the soul, i.e., acquiring a concept is a passive process - it 
just happens to us. This is why the first intellection is not voluntary. 


10 John Buridan, Questiones longe super librum Perihermeneias i, q. 2, ed. R. van der Lecq, Nij¬ 
megen 1983 (Artistarium, 4), 8 21-25 : ‘Notandum est quod omnis vox est significativa. Probatur 
dupliciter. Primo quia, sicut dicitur secundo De anima, numquam vox profertur a vocife- 
rante nisi cum quadam ymaginatione. Et illius ymaginationis secundum quam vox formatur, 
ilia vox est significativa et representativa. Ideo concludit Aristotiles ibi quod vox est sonus 
significativus.’ 

11 John Buridan, Summulae de dialectica, 1.2.1, transl. G. Klima, New Haven, London 2002 
(Yale Library of Medieval Philosophy), 15. 

12 Buridan, Summulae, 1.1.5, transl. Klima, 10. 

13 See Aristotle, De interpretatione 1, i6a4~9. 
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But no voluntary act can contribute to the formation of those first intellections, 
because will does not enter uncognized into intellectual cognition, and nothing 
was understood at the time of the formation of the first intellection. 14 

Buridan seems to mean that the reflection on an object, i.e., the dividing or ab¬ 
stracting of concepts, is a second order intellection. The first intellection, i.e., the 
one creating the concept, is necessary when some object or some situation is re¬ 
presented to us and we attend to that representation of the object. But we are then 
free to choose whether to reflect on that concept, or to direct ourselves toward 
some other part of the same representation, or toward some new representation. 15 

4. The Acquisition of Concepts 

In this part of the chapter, I am going to concentrate on Buridan’s and Nicholas 
Oresmes questions, found in their respective De anima commentaries, on 
whether we first cognize universals or singulars. 16 

In question 8 of book hi, Buridan explains that the question of our cognition of 
universals and singulars is really a question of whether we understand according 
to universal or singular concepts. 17 Both Buridan and Oresme claim that we first 

14 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima ( De tertia lectura), 111, q. 15, ed. Zupko, i67 196 -i 68 2 °°: ‘Sed 
in illis primis intellectionibus formandis nullus potest concurrere actus voluntarius, quia vo¬ 
luntas non fertur incognita in cognitione intellectuali (intellectuale ed.), et nihil erat intellectum 
apud formationem primae intellectionis.’ 

15 It is common to think of concepts as natural likenesses of the objects they signify. I have 
found only one place in Buridan’s writings where concepts are said to be likeneses ( similitudines ) 
(Buridan, Summulae, 7, c. 3, 4): ‘Numquam enim eadem oratio mentalis diversas significatio- 
nes vel acceptiones habet: eaedem enim omnibus passiones animae sunt et etiam res quarum 
ipsae sunt similitudines, ut habetur primo Peri Hermeneias (cf. S. Ebbesen, ‘The Summu¬ 
lae, Tractatus vn, De fallaciis’, in: J. Pinborg [ed.], The Logic of John Buridan. Acts of the 3 rd 
European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantics, Copenhagen 16-21. November 1975, 
Kobenhavn 1976 [Opuscula graecolatina, 9], 139-160, at 156). 

16 Some of the comments in this section of the chapter can also be found in H. Lagerlund, 
‘Vague Concepts and Singular Terms in a Buridanian Language of Thought Tradition,’ Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society of Medieval Logic and Metaphysics, 4 (2004), 25-36, and in Lagerlund, 
‘What is Singular Thought?’ Similar points can also be found in R. H. Miller, ‘Buridan on Sin¬ 
gular Concepts,’ Franciscan Studies, 45 (1985), 57-72; P. King, ‘John Buridan’s Solution to the 
Problem of Universals,’ in: J.M.M. H. Thijssen & J. Zupko (eds), The Metaphysics and Natural 
Philosophy of John Buridan, Leiden, Boston, Koln 2001 (Medieval and early modern science, 2), 
1-28; and E. J. Ashworth, ‘Singular Terms and Singular Concepts: Prom Buridan to the Early 
Sixteenth Century,’ in: R. L. Priedman & S. Ebbesen (eds), John Buridan and Beyond: Topics 
in the Language Sciences, 1300-1700, Kobenhavn, 2004 (Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser, 89), 
121-151. 

17 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima {De tertia lectura ), 111, q. 8, ed. Zupko, 64 3-11 : ‘Et quia praeter 
animam nostram, scilicet extra, non est equus universalis distinctus ab equo singulari vel equis 
singularibus, nec lapis universalis praeter lapides singulares, et sic de aliis (prout supponimus 
ex septimo Metaphysicae), ideo dicta quaestio in propriis verbis formanda est: utrum easdem 
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understand through singular concepts and then abstract universal concepts from 
the singular concepts in second order intellections. However, since the objects in 
the external world are represented to us as likenesses of the things we perceive, 
why does not the generality of a likeness exclude singular cognition? 18 To explain 
this, Buridan writes immediately after having posed the question: 

To resolve these doubts, let us see from Metaphysics vn in what way a thing is per¬ 
ceived singularly, namely, because it is necessary to perceive it as existing in the 
prospect (in prospectu ) of the cognizer ... Therefore, because the exterior sense 
cognizes a sensible object as existing in its prospect, according to a certain loca¬ 
tion (even if it sometimes judges falsely about the place due to the reflections 
of the species), it cognizes it singularly ( singulariter ) or individually ( consignate ), 
namely, as this or that. Therefore, even though the exterior sense cognizes Socrates, 
or whiteness, or the white, nevertheless this is not done without the species repre¬ 
senting it confusedly together with the substance, the whiteness, the magnitude, 
and the location, in the way it appears in the prospect of the cognizer. And this 
sense cannot sort out this confusion, i.e., it cannot abstract the species of the sub¬ 
stance, the whiteness, the magnitude, and the location from each other. Therefore, 
it cannot perceive the whiteness, or the substance, or the white unless in the way 
of something existing as existing in its prospect. Therefore, it can only cognize the 
aforesaid things singularly. 19 

As mentioned, the sense representation in the intellective soul gives us a rich pre¬ 
sentation of the external world. As such it is confused or indiscriminate both in 
the manner of being put together by several things and several aspects - magni¬ 
tude, location, color, substance etc. - and in the sense that we cannot exactly tell 


res vel eandem rem intellectus prius intelligat universaliter, id est, secundum conceptum com- 
munem, quam singulariter, id est, secundum conceptum singularem, vel e converso.’ 

18 Buridan is well aware of this difficulty. He even formulates the question himself when he 
writes: ‘Secunda dubitatio est, cum sensus etiam cognoscat res per suas similitudines, quare 
non cognoscit eas universaliter?’ (Buridan, Quaestiones De anima [De tertia lectura], in, q. 8, 
ed. Zupko, 75 295-297 ). 

19 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q. 8, ed. Zupko, 7 5 298 -7 6 317 : Ad sol- 
vendum illas dubitationes, debemus ex septimo Metaphysicae videre modum percipiendi rem 
singulariter: scilicet quia oportet earn percipere per modum existentis in prospectu cogno- 
scentis ... Sensus ergo exterior, quia cognoscit sensibile per modum existentis in prospectu 
suo secundum certum situm, licet aliquando false iudicat de situ propter reflexiones specierum 
(speciorum ed.), ideo cognoscit ipsum singulariter vel consignate, scilicet quod hoc vel illud. 
Quamvis ergo sensus exterior cognoscat Sortem vel albedinem vel album, tamen hoc non est 
nisi secundum speciem confuse repraesentantem (repraesentatem ed.) cum substantia et albe- 
dine et magnitudine et situ secundum quern apparet in prospectu cognoscentis. Et ille sensus 
non potest distinguere illam confusionem: scilicet non potest abstrahere species substantiae 
et albedinis et magnitudinis et situs ab invicem. Ideo non potest percipere albedinem vel sub- 
stantiam vel album nisi per modum existentis in prospectu eius. Ideo non potest cognoscere 
praedicta nisi singulariter.’ 
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what we are perceiving, i.e., it is also confusing. We cannot tell what things are 
unless we focus on something in the world by putting it in our prospect or in our 
view. 20 Once we have something in our prospect, it immediately and necessarily 
forces a concept upon us. This is, I will argue, not a simple concept, as Ockham 
seems to have claimed. 21 It is something quite different. To get a better understan¬ 
ding of this, let us have a look at Oresme. 

In question 14 of book hi of his De anima commentary, Oresme discusses 
the question whether we cognize universal before singulars. In his answer to the 
question he writes: 

As regards the first point, there is the following distinction: a concept through 
which some singular circumstance is not conceived is a universal concept, as when 
the intellect conceives a man absolutely, without imagining his quantity, shape, 
color, place, time, and so forth. Such a concept is called ‘absolute, quidditative, and 
not connotative.’ Some of these concepts are more general than others, such as sub¬ 
stance is more general than animal, animal than man, etc. In the second place, there 
is another concept through which something is conceived along with some singular 
circumstance, such as being here and now. And in this way, a body seen from a long 
distance may be conceived as being this body posited here; it is not yet known then 
which color or shape it has, or whether it is a man or a horse. Accordingly such a 


20 This is emphasized in Buridan’s Metaphysics commentary as well, and there it is compared 
with intuitive cognition. Cf. John Buridan, Quaestiones argutissimae in Metaphysicen Aristo- 
telis, vii, q. 20, Paris 1518, repr. Frankfurt am Main 1964, Liv va : ‘Et sic finaliter videtur michi 
esse dicendum quod nullus est conceptus singularis nisi sit conceptus rei per modum existentis 
in presentia et in prospectu cognoscentis, tanquam ilia res appareat cognoscenti sicut demon- 
stratione signata; et istum modum cognoscendi vocant aliqui “intuitivum.” Verum est quod 
per memoriam bene concipimus rem singulariter per hoc quod memoramur hoc fuisse in pro¬ 
spectu cognoscentis, et per talem modum illud cognovisse. Et sic memorando de Sorte quern 
vidi iterum concipio ipsum singulariter, licet ipsum non videam. Sed si eum non vidissem, non 
possem de eo formare conceptum supponentem pro eo solo, nisi per congregationem circum- 
stantiarum communium. Similiter etiam in somnio bene res concipimus singulariter, quia per 
modum existentium in conspectu nostro. Unde apparent nobis signate in conspectu nostro. Sed 
sepe illi conceptus sunt ficti, quia non habent in re extra convenientem correspondentiam. Non 
est enim inconveniens quod sint conceptus singulares ficti sicut et communes.’ - One reason 
for introducing a notion of attention in his theory of perception and conceptualization is that 
he is then able to answer one of the main objections against so-called ‘intramission theories’ 
of perception. Alkindi had argued that, if sight occurs through an impression on the eye by a 
form, then everything within the visual field would be seen simultaneously. A result would be 
that we would not be able to tell what we are looking at. For a discussion of Alkindi’s argument, 
see D. C. Lindberg, ^l^eories of Vision from Al-Kindi to Kepler, Chicago, London 1976, 18-32. 

21 See C. G. Normore, ‘Ockham on Mental Language,’ in: J.-C. Smith (ed.), Historical Founda¬ 
tions of Cognitive Science, Dordrecht, Boston, Lancaster 1990 (Philosophical Studies Series, 
46), 53-70. See also the articles of C. G. Normore (‘Some Aspects of Ockham’s Logic’) and 
C. Panaccio (‘Semantics and Mental Language’) in: P. V. Spade (ed.), Tl'ie Cambridge Compan¬ 
ion to Ockham, Cambridge 1999, 31-52 and 53-75. See further Lagerlund, ‘What is Singular 
Thought?’ for my view of Ockham’s theory of concept acquisition. 
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concept is called ‘singular,’ but at the same time it is also in some way universal, be¬ 
cause, through this very same concept, some other thing (if this is posited) may be 
conceived of, and we cannot perceive the difference at such a distance. And some of 
these concepts are more general, when few circumstances are conceived, whereas 
others are more special, when more circumstances are conceived, as for instance, 
when a thing comes nearer and its motion is seen, it is first conceived that it is an 
animal; subsequently, that it is a man, and at last, when almost all circumstances are 
apprehended, it is perceived that it is Socrates. And then, in the third place, such 
a concept is called ‘singular,’ since it is already perceived that the thing is white, of 
such a shape, and so on. 22 

Oresme outlines three different types of concepts in this passage. First of all, 
there are universal concepts, through which something is conceived without any 
circumstances. These concepts are simple precisely because they include no cir¬ 
cumstances. He calls them, ‘absolute, quidditative and not connotative’ concepts. 
Secondly, there are two types of singular concepts. One type is said to be singu¬ 
lar because something is conceived in one or several singular circumstances, as 
Oresme tries to show with his well-known example. I perceive something in the 
far distance, but I do not know what it is, except that it is a body; as it gets closer, 
more circumstances are added. First, it gets common (I conceive an animal); then 
it gets special (I now conceive that it is a man); and finally, I conceive the indi¬ 
vidual thing in all its circumstances (I have formed the concept of Socrates). To 
summarize then: 

1. Universal absolute/quidditative concepts (simple) 

2. Singular indiscriminate concepts (complex) 

3. Singular concepts (complex) 


22 Nicholas Oresme, Quaestiones in Aristotelis De anima, hi, q. 14, ed. B. Patar, Nicolai Ore¬ 
sme Expositio et Quaestiones in Aristotelis De anima, Louvain-la-Neuve, Leuven, Paris 1995 
(Philosophes medievaux, 32), 4i9 6l -420 82 : ‘Quantum ad primum est distinctio quod quidam 
est conceptus universalis quo non concipitur aliqua singularis circumstantia, sicut quando in- 
tellectus concipit hominem absolute, non imaginando quantitatem nec figuram nec colorem 
nec locum nec tempus, et sic de aliis: et talis conceptus dicitur absolutus quidditativus non 
connotativus. Et quidam talium sunt communiores aliis, sicut substantia quam animal, animal 
quam homo, etc. Secundo est alius conceptus quo aliquid concipitur cum aliqua circumstantia 
singulari, sicut hie aut nunc. Et isto modo quandoque concipitur corpus visum a longe, conci- 
piendo quod hoc est hoc corpus hie positum; et nescitur adhuc cuius coloris sit aut figurae, vel 
si est homo aut equus. Et secundum hoc talis conceptus dicitur singularis, et cum hoc etiam 
est quodammodo universalis, quia isto eodem conceptu conciperetur unum aliud, si poneretur, 
nec a tali distantia perciperetur ditferentia. Et talium conceptuum quidam sunt communiores, 
quando concipiuntur paucae circumstantiae, et alii specialiores, quando concipiuntur plures 
circumstantiae, sicut approximando et videndo motum, concipitur quod est animal, deinde 
quod est homo, et tandem, apprehensis quasi omnibus circumstantiis, percipitur quod est So¬ 
crates. Et tunc talis conceptus tertius dicitur singularis, quia iam percipitur quod est album et 
taliter figuratum, et sic de aliis.’ 
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The type 3 concepts can be said to be determinate singular concepts, since 
they only apply to one thing, but they will nonetheless be complex, since they are 
put together by lots of circumstances in order to pick out this one thing. Type 2 
concepts are indiscriminate in the sense that they apply to more than one thing, 
but they are also complex concepts for the same reason as type 3 concepts are 
complex. Oresme writes the following about concepts of type 2: 

The second conclusion is that a concept in the second sense is both in the intellect 
and in the senses. For it is composed of a species that is in the intellect and of species 
that are in the senses. Nor is it simple, but connotative, as was said. And this is 
evident from the following example: if someone sees a body from far, he conceives it 
to be a body, and at the same time he conceives that it is here and now. And although 
this concept is in a sense indiscriminate ( confusus ), nevertheless, compared to the 
first, it can be called ‘singular’ ... The fourth conclusion is that every concept in 
the second sense is universal in one sense, and singular in another. It is singular in 
that it is conceived with some singular circumstance. It is universal in that through 
such a concept something else can be represented, if it is entirely similar according 
to all its sensible accidental properties, such as is the case of two eggs. Besides, if 
there is a small difference, the sense will not always be able to recognize it. 23 

If we ignore the first lines of this quotation (which in my view make Oresme’s own 
position inconsistent 24 ), we see that the first concepts, i.e., the ones we acquire 
passively from sensation, are not simple but connotative (complex). They can, 
according to Oresme, in a sense also be called ‘universal,’ since, although they are 
of a singular thing, they could apply to several other things. 

Let us now return to Buridan. I think the view that surfaces so clearly in 
Oresme’s De anima commentary is in fact derived from Buridan. Although 


23 Oresme, Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 14, 421 99 - 21 : ‘Secunda conclusio est quod concep- 
tus secundo modo dictus est in intellectu et in sensu. Patet, quia simul componitur ex specie 
quae est in intellectu et speciebus quae sunt in sensu. Nec est simplex, sed connotativus, ut dic¬ 
tum est. Et hoc patet in exemplo: si quis videat corpus de longe, concipit quod est corpus; et 
cum hoc quod est hie et nunc. Et licet iste conceptus sit aliqualiter confusus, tamen respectu 
praecedentis dicitur singularis ... Quarta conclusio est quod omnis conceptus secundo modo 
dictus est aliqualiter universalis et aliqualiter singularis. Est singularis in eo quod concipitur 
aliqua circumstantia singularis. Est universalis in eo quod per talem conceptum repraesenta- 
retur unum aliud, si esset omnino simile in omnibus accidentibus sensibilibus, sicut de duobus 
ovis. Et adhuc, si est parva dissimilitude, non semper sensus sciret earn cognoscere.’ 

24 If Oresme’s statement in the beginning of this quotation is taken at face value, I think his 
own position is inconsistent. Previously in the De anima commentary he has argued for two 
souls in each human (see 11, q. 5). Given such a position, it seems problematic to claim that 
concepts of the second type are both in the sense and in the intellect. In which soul is the 
concept? I do not see how a single concept can be both in the sensible soul and in the intellectual 
soul given that these souls are really distinct. It is important to note that this problem does not 
arise for Buridan, since he holds that there is only one soul in each human. 
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Buridan is not as clear as Oresme, we can see the same view emerging from the 
following passage: 

And this occurs on the part of the sense, since the singular is considered sensible 
in two ways, as was discussed: one, which is usually called vague, as in ‘this man’ 
and ‘this man approaching,’ which must be called singular absolutely and strictly 
(nevertheless, it is only called vague conventionally, because a similar utterance fits 
several things depending upon the different ways of picking it out), and another, 
which is usually called determinate, as in ‘Socrates’ or ‘Plato,’ according to what is 
described by the collection of properties determined in this way to one referent, 
which as a matter of fact is not received as such in another determinate referent, as 
Porphyry correctly states. Then, it should be recognized that it is not necessary to 
cognize a thing singularly before cognizing it universally as far as the determinate 
singular is concerned, but the vague singular, it is difficult to cognize singularly. If I 
first judge that Socrates approaching from a distance is a body and then that it is 
an animal and that it is an animal before it is a human being, and that it is a human 
being before it is Socrates, and so on. I will in the end apprehend him according to 
the concept from which the name ‘Socrates’ is taken. But first by sense, and then 
by intellection, we judge the animal or the man confusedly with location, rather 
than universally, by abstracting the animal or the human from the representation 
of a location. And then it must be noted that each and every universal has its vague 
singular corresponding to it, as in ‘body’Ahis body,’ animal’/‘this animal,’ ‘human 
being’/‘this human being.’ Now in sense, there is first a vague individual of what is 
more universal before there is a vague individual of what is less universal, for sense 
judges the body before the animal. Therefore, in abstracting, the intellect judges 
what is more universal before what is less universal, for instance, the body before 
the animal. 25 


25 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q. 8, ed. Zupko, 8o 42 °-8i 449 : ‘Et hoc 
provenit ex parte sensus, quoniam duplex ponitur singulare sensibile, ut tactum fuit: unum 
quod solet vocari “vagum,” ut “hie homo” vel “hie veniens,” quod vocari debet “singulare” sim- 
pliciter et proprie (solum tamen, vocatur ad placitum vagum, quia similis vox convenit pluribus 
secundum diversas demonstrationes); aliud quod solet vocari “determinatum,” ut “Sortes” vel 
“Plato,” secundum quod describitur per collectionem proprietatum determinatum sic ad unum 
suppositum, quod de facto non recipitur talis in alio supposito determinate, ut bene dicit Por- 
phyrius. Modo ergo considerandum est quod non oportet prius rem cognoscere singulariter 
quam universaliter quantum ad singulare (singularem ed.) determinatum, sed quantum ad 
singulare (singularem ed.) vagum, immo difficile est cognoscere singulariter. Si enim Sortes 
veniens a longe, prius iudicabo quod est corpus quamque est animal, et prius quod est animal 
quamque est homo, et prius quod est homo quamque est Sortes, et sic, ultimo apprehendam 
eum secundum conceptum a quo sumitur hoc nomen “Sortes” (Sortis ed.). Sed prius per sen- 
sum, et consequenter per intellectionem, iudicamus hoc animal vel hunc hominem confuse 
cum situ, quam universaliter, animal (animalem ed.) vel hominem abstrahendo a repraesen- 
tatione situs. Et tunc notandum est quod quodlibet universale habet suum singulare vagum 
sibi correspondens, ut “corpus” / “hoc corpus,” “animal” / “hoc animal,” “homo” / “hie homo.” 
Modo apud sensum prius est individuum vagum magis universalis quam individuum vagum 
minus universalis, nam sensus prius iudicat hoc corpus quam hoc animal. Ideo in abstrahendo, 
intellectus prius iudicat magis universale quam minus universale, ut corpus prius quam animal.’ 
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Although Buridan talks about sense and uses a slightly different vocabulary, 
we can see that the structure is exactly the same as in Oresme. Add to this the 
following quotation: 

From what has been said it is clear what must be replied to the question. For it must 
be said that we understand singularly before we understand universally, because 
an indiscriminate ( confusa ) representation including extension, place and other 
things is produced in the intellect before the intellect can distinguish and abstract 
from this indiscrimination (confusionem), 26 

From the sense representation we receive concepts by putting things in our pros¬ 
pect, i.e., by focusing our attention on them. These concepts are by Buridan called 
‘vague concepts.’ From these first acquired concepts we get for one thing determi¬ 
nate singular concepts, like ‘Socrates,’ i.e., concepts that only apply to one thing. 
But from these vague concepts we also abstract universal concepts, like ‘animal’ 
and ‘human being.’ Even though Buridan is not as explicit as Oresme, he is cer¬ 
tainly presenting and endorsing the same view. 

5. Vague Concepts and Individual Signification 

Before we go on and look at some of the consequences of this view, I would like to 
recall the distinction introduced earlier between individual and common signi¬ 
fication. It seems to me that concepts of type 2 will have individual signification, 
while concepts of type 1 and 3 will have common signification. This means that 
concepts of type 2 will not be the worry of the logician, they concern psychology. 
If we ignore concepts of type 2, we see that concepts of type 1 and 3 include no 
ambiguity and no synonymy. If I as a speaker of Swedish use words and sentences 
corresponding to or composed of concepts of type 1 and 3,1 will have no problem 
conveying my utterances to any normal competent speaker of Swedish. However, 
if I form words and sentences based on concepts of type 2 with individual signi¬ 
fication, I might be lucky and use the words correctly, but then again I might not. 
In these cases, I will not be able to convey the meaning of my utterances to other 
Swedish speakers, because my concepts will not signify the same things as the 
corresponding concepts of the person I am talking to. Explaining why this is the 
case is a problem for psychology, not for logic or semantics. 

In my view, this also suggests a way of handling so-called puzzles about belief. 
There is a well-known problem in Ockham’s theory of mental language about how 


26 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q. 8, ed. Zupko, 8o 41 °“ 415 : ‘Ex illis 
dictis apparet manifeste quid (quod ed.) sit respondendum ad quaestionem. Dicendum est enim 
quod prius intelligimus singulariter quam universaliter, quia prius fit in intellectu repraesen- 
tatio confusa cum magnitudine et situ et aliis, quam intellectus posset distinguere et abstrahere 
illam confusionem.’ 
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to handle Kripke’s puzzle, i.e., Pierres two contradictory beliefs that ‘Londres est 
jolie’ and ‘London is not pretty.’ To simplify the problem, take two synonymous 
names: ‘Tully’ and ‘Marcus’ They are synonymous, because their extension is 
Cicero. I acquire the concept of Tully by seeing the famous orator in the Roman 
senate, i.e., I have an intuitive cognition of him, but afterwards I encounter Mar¬ 
cus lurking in the alley behind the Capitol and acquire the concept that the term 
‘Marcus’ is subordinated to. I now have two different absolute concepts of‘Tully’ 
and ‘Marcus,’ and I believe (i.e., affirm the mental sentence) that ‘Tully is a famous 
orator,’ but I do not believe that ‘Marcus is a famous orator,’ although these sen¬ 
tences are about the same person. As Deborah Brown has shown, the story I just 
told conflicts with two principles of Ockham’s theory, namely, if two concepts have 
the same signification, then they cannot be distinguished and, secondly, there are 
no synonyms in the mental language. If Ockham holds on to these principles, he 
must admit that the story about Marcus and Tully describes something psychol¬ 
ogically impossible, or I am doing something very strange when 1 believe that 
Tully is a famous orator and that Marcus is not. As Brown writes: 

The speaker who affirms one but not the other, however, must either have a self¬ 
contradictory mental sentence in mind or be affirming and denying the same 

mental sentence. How is this psychologically possible? 27 

Buridan, on the other hand, has a perfectly plausible story to tell about these 
puzzles. 1 can have two vague concepts of the same thing, i.e., I have not conceived 
Marcus and Tully in all their circumstances. If I had, I would have a determinate 
singular concept of him - i.e., of Cicero - and know that they are two names of the 
same person. I can, therefore, explain why there are these puzzles about beliefs, 
namely because there are these concepts with only individual signification. None 
of Ockham’s two principles hold for individual signification. 28 

Now, what does this view of the basic concepts entail for the mental lan¬ 
guage? First of all, we realize that the picture of the mental language has radically 
changed. On Buridan’s and Oresme’s view, there are no singular simple concepts 


27 See D. J. Brown, ‘The Puzzle of Names in Ockhams Theory of Mental Language,’ The Review 
of Metaphysics, 50 (1996), 79-99, at 89. 

28 There are many similarities between Buridan’s views about concepts and Russell’s views 
about definite descriptions and singular terms. One similarity has to do with what Gareth Evans 
calls ‘Russell’s principle.’ The principle states that to be able to apply a concept, we must have 
some discriminating knowledge about its referent, i.e., we must be able to distinguish its object 
from all other things. This means for example that one can recognize it when presented with it, 
and that one knows distinguishing facts about it (G. Evans, The Varieties of Reference, Oxford 
1982, chapter 4). If singular concepts are simple, as Ockham claims, they have no content that 
can help us derive these distinguishing facts about its object, and hence Russell’s principle seems 
not to hold on his view. But on Buridan’s view the principle will certainly hold. See Lagerlund, 
‘What is Singular Thought?’ for further discussion of this. 
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(singular absolute concepts in Ockham’s terminology ). 29 The only simple concepts 
are universal, while singular concepts are always connotative or complex. This is, 
I think, a desirable consequence, since if we think of the absolute and quidditative 
terms as we are used to, i.e., as natural kind terms, we are hard pressed to find any 
singular absolute terms. However, not all universal concepts are simple and not 
all simple concepts are absolute and quidditative. 

Secondly, if my concept of Socrates is acquired from Socrates actually having 
existed in my prospect with all the circumstances, and I have a determinate sin¬ 
gular concept of him, then this implies, for example, that my singular concept, to 
which the term ‘Socrates’ corresponds, endorses the entailment that ‘Socrates is 
white,’ because this is already a part of my concept of Socrates. In fact, the singular 
concept of Socrates endorses all kinds of entailments, i.e., the concept of Socrates 
entails all the circumstances I have perceived him in. This, furthermore, means 
that a proper name is never simple. It is something very complex. 

However - and this must be stressed - in fact I cannot have a singular concept 
of Socrates, since he has never and will never exist in my prospect. Buridan writes 
the following about such cases: 

This mode of singulars, namely, ‘Socrates,’ ‘Plato’ and ‘Aristotle,’ were strictly speak¬ 
ing singulars having singular concepts corresponding to them absolutely (sim- 
pliciter), because they were imposed to signify things conceived as existing in the 
prospect of the imposers. For they said: ‘this boy is called by the proper name “Soc¬ 
rates”.’ But these names are not really singular to others who have not seen them, 
nor do they have absolutely ( simpliciter ) singular concepts corresponding to them 
... For example, by the name ‘Aristotle’ we understand a man generated, most wise, 
a student of Plato, etc. For this description is thus called ‘singular’ because it fits but 
one man alone. But it is not singular, because it would be able to apply to other per¬ 
sons, since it would not have been impossible for another to have been of the same 
sort. But when I say ‘this man,’ it is impossible that some other man be this man. 30 


29 Buridan and Oresme seem to use the term ‘simple concept’ in two ways in their writings. 
In one way, they use it to talk about a semantically simple concept or term, like ‘animal,’ and 
a semantically complex concept or term, like ‘this animal.’ In another way, they use the same 
terminology to talk about concepts as metaphysically simple entities, like for example simple 
qualities or acts of the soul. See G. Klima’s introduction to Buridan’s Summulae, xxxvii-xli. 
Here I mean to say that all singular concepts are, according to Buridan and Oresme, seman¬ 
tically complex; even the concept that the proper name ‘Socrates’ derives from (supposing of 
course that Socrates has existed in my prospect when I acquired the concept). 

30 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), hi, q. 8, ed. Zupko, y8 }66 ~79 382 : ‘Iste 
autem modus singularium, scilicet “Sortes,” “Plato,” “Aristoteles,” fuerunt proprie singulares 
habentes conceptus singulares simpliciter sibi correspondentes, quia imponebantur ad signi- 
ficandum res conceptas per modum existentis in prospectu imponentium, quia dicebant: “hie 
puer vocatur nomine proprio ‘Sortes’.” Sed ilia nomina aliis qui non viderunt illos, non sunt iam 
singularia, nec habentia conceptus correspondentes simpliciter singulares ... ut per hoc nomen 
“Aristoteles” intelligimus hominem generatum, sapientissimum, discipulum Platonis, etc. Haec 
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Thirdly, the view outlined here also explains why Buridan holds that ‘white’ 
(album) corresponds to a simple and appellative concept. In the Summulae de 
dialectica, he writes: 

Again, some categorematic terms have simple concepts corresponding to them, as 
do ‘man,’ ‘whiteness,’ or even ‘white’ (album), whereas others have complex con¬ 
cepts, as do ‘chimera or ‘vacuum.’ 31 

‘White’ is also an appellative term, since it stands for a substance, i.e., the thing 
which is white, and it appellates the whiteness inhering in the substance. 32 This 
has always been a puzzle for scholars interested in fourteenth-century discus¬ 
sions of mental language. Ockham, for example, claims that ‘white’ corresponds 
to the connotative term ‘a thing having whiteness’ and it can, therefore, not corre¬ 
spond to a simple concept. The question is then for Buridan: how can ‘white’ be a 
simple term and correspond to a simple concept? When I see a white thing, e.g., 
this white piece of paper, and it exists in my prospect, it forces a vague concept on 
me. When I consider it more closely, in all its circumstances, I arrive at a proper 
singular concept of this particular piece of paper I am writing on. But I can also 
abstract, at will, from the circumstances in which I perceive it and get simple con¬ 
cepts about the substance (‘paper’), the shape (‘square’), and the color (‘white’). 
‘White’ corresponds to a simple concept, because it can be conceived without 
any circumstances, but it is not an absolute, quidditative concept, since it appel¬ 
lates the whiteness, i.e., it does not only have primary signification. Therefore it is 
simple and appellative. 33 


enim circumlocutio dicitur sic singularis quia non convenit nisi uni soli homini. Sed non sit 
singularis, quoniam esset innata aliis convenire. Non enim fuisset impossibile quod alius fuisset 
tabs. Sed cum dico “hie homo,” impossibile est quod alius sit hie homo.’ For further discussions 
about this, see Ashworth, ‘Singular Terms and Singular Concepts’ 

31 Buridan, Summulae, 4.2.4, transl. Klima, 235-236. The Latin text runs as follows: ‘Termini 
etiam categorematici aliqui habent conceptus simplices correspondentes, ut “homo,” “albedo,” 
vel etiam “album,” et alii conceptus complexos, ut “chimaera,” “vacuum” ’ (John Buridan, Sum¬ 
mulae. De suppositionibus, 4.2.4., ed. R. van der Lecq, Nijmegen 1998 [Artistarium, 10/4], 
21 11-13 ). 

32 See Buridan, Summulae, 4.5.1, transl. Klima, 291 (for the Latin text: Buridan, De supposi¬ 
tionibus, 80). 

33 See L.M. de Rijk, ‘On Buridan’s Doctrine of Connotation,’ in: J. Pinborg (ed.), The Logic of 
John Buridan. Acts of the 3 rd European Symposium on Medieval Logic and Semantics, Copen¬ 
hagen 16-21. November 1975, Kobenhavn 1976 (Opuscula graecolatina, 9), 91-100, for an 
explanation of Buridan’s doctrine of appellation (which for him is the same as connotation). 
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6. Conclusion 

In this chapter, I have presented Buridan’s theory of mind and cognition. On this 
theory, sense cognition occurs when a sensible quality is impressed on a sense 
organ. These representations of real qualities are compiled into one rich repre¬ 
sentation in the soul. It is this representation that subsequently is the basis for 
human thought. Concepts are produced by focusing on parts of this representa¬ 
tion, or by putting things in prospect or view (to use Buridan’s own terminology). 
These concepts are then the basic elements of the mental language. 

Buridan in a way turns the Ockhamist picture of how these concepts are acqui¬ 
red upside down. Ockham argues that concepts are acquired through an intuitive 
cognition of an object. The concepts are passively acquired, in the same way as 
for Buridan, but, according to Ockham, absolute (simple and singular) concepts 
are acquired first. They in turn can be abstracted into universal absolute concepts. 
Connotative or complex concepts are acquired by combining absolute concepts. 34 
This is not Buridan’s view at all. According to him, complex singular concepts are 
acquired first, and then either simple absolute or simple appellative concepts are 
abstracted, or complex determinate singular concepts are acquired by conceiving 
whatever exists in the prospect of the knower in all its circumstances. He then 
gets the following division of the concepts: 

Concepts with individual signification 


Vague 

(singular/universal) 



Common Special 


Concepts with common signification 


Concepts 



Simple 

(universal) 



Complex 



Absolute Appellative 

(non-appellative) (e.g. white) 


Singular Universal 
(determinate) 


This picture is not as elegant as Ockham’s, but it is perhaps more true to the 
psychology of mental language, and most important it is compatible with an Aris¬ 
totelian view of sense cognition. 

34 See Brown, ‘The Puzzle of Names,’ 86-87. 
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CHAPTER 6 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND 
SELF-REPRESENTATION IN LATER 
MEDIEVAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Jack Zupko 


In the later Middle Ages, the question of self-knowledge emerged as one of the 
most vexing in Aristotelian natural philosophy. Aristotle himself says so little 
about it. Yet it is an evident and obvious fact that the human intellect, in addi¬ 
tion to understanding the deliverances of the five external senses, is able to form 
a concept of itself. The difficulty is in saying just how this occurs. Thomas Aquinas, 
for example, imagines a ladder-like progression in which we cognize acts through 
objects, powers through acts, and the essence of the soul through its powers.’ 1 But 
later commentators on De anima found that the metaphors of Aristotelian fac¬ 
ulty psychology did not always translate very well into arguments, or at least not 
into patterns of reasoning sufficiently rigorous to answer the newer questions they 
wanted to raise. My aim here is to catalogue a series of late medieval efforts to re¬ 
deem the Aristotelian paradigm on the question of self-knowledge, and to suggest 
that the relative success of these efforts explains why the modern conception of the 
self had to emerge from other, inherently more problematical, sources. In short, 
unlike the Aristotelian account of motion, it appears that these philosophers were 
able to extend the resources of Aristotelian psychology to cover self-knowledge, 
and so also to extend the life of the theory. 


1 Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima n 6, Roma, Paris 1984 (Opera omnia, 45/1), 
94173-190. ‘Sciendum est autem quod intellectus possibilis noster est in potencia tantum in ordine 
intelligibilium, fit autem actu per formam a fantasmatibus abstractam; nichil autem cognoscitur 
nisi secundum quod est actu; unde intellectus possibilis noster cognoscit se ipsum per speciem 
intelligibilem, ut in 111 habebitur, non autem intuendo essenciam suam directe. Et ideo oportet 
quod in cognitione anime procedamus ab hiis que sunt magis extrinseca, a quibus abstrahuntur 
species intelligibiles, per quas intellectus intelligit se ipsum, ut scilicet per obiecta cognoscamus 
actus et per actus potencias et per potencias essenciam anime. Si autem directe essenciam suam 
cognosceret anima per se ipsam, esset contrarius ordo obseruandus in anime cognitione, quia 
quanto aliquid esset propinquius essencie anime, tanto per prius cognosceretur ab ea.’ For the 
English translation, see R. Pasnau, Thomas Aquinas, A Commentary on Aristotle’s De anima, 
London, New Haven 1999 (Yale Library of Medieval Philosophy), 162. - Unless otherwise 
indicated (as in this case), all translations are my own. 
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i. The Textual Landscape 

In fourteenth-century question commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima, there are 
generally three different rubrics under which the question of the soul’s under¬ 
standing of itself is raised, only one of which pertains to what we would now call 
the problem of self-knowledge. The first occurs under the question ‘Is every cog¬ 
nition a cognition of itself?’ ( Utrum omnis cognitio sit cognitio sui ); the second 
under ‘Can the possible intellect understand itself?’ ( Utrum intellectus possibilis 
possit seipsum intelligere ); and the third under ‘Can the human intellect under¬ 
stand itself?’ ( Utrum intellectus humanuspossit se intelligere). At least in the works 
I have examined, no author treats of more than one of these questions in the same 
commentary, although sometimes the same author addresses himself to different 
questions in earlier and later versions of the same commentary. For example, in 
what has been labelled the first version of John Buridan’s questions on Aristotle’s 
De anima, we find the first question about self-cognition, whereas in the second 
and third versions, as well as in the apparent abridgement of his lectures later pu¬ 
blished in the 1516 Paris edition of this work, he asks the third question about 
self-understanding. 2 

The first question is derived from chapter 2 of De anima in, 3 in which Aris¬ 
totle, forced by the threat of perceptual regress to posit ‘a sense which is aware of 
itself,’ gestures ever-so-vaguely in the direction of the unity of self-consciousness. 4 


2 Cf. John Buridan (?), Quaestiones De anima ( De prima lectura), hi, q. 11, ed. B. Patar, Le 
Traite de lame de Jean Buridan (De prima lectura), Louvain-la-Neuve, Longueil 1991 (Philo- 
sophes medievaux, 29), 461-465, and John Buridan (?), Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 9, ed. 
G. Lokert, Paris 1516, repr. in: B. Patar, Le Traite de lame de Jean Buridan (De prima lectura), 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Longueil 1991 (Philosophes medievaux, 29), 692-695. Both questions can 
also be found in different redactions of the questions on Aristotle’s De anima of Blasius of Parma 
(ca. 1347-1416). For the details, see G. Federici-Vescovini, Le Quaestiones De anima di Biagio 
Pelacani da Parma, Firenze 1974 (Accademia Toscana di scienze e lettere ‘La colombaria,’ Studi, 
30), 13-30. 

3 See esp. Aristotle, De anima in 2, 425811-25; transl. J.A. Smith in: J. Barnes (ed.), The 
Complete Works of Aristotle, The Revised Oxford Translation, Princeton 1984 (Bollingen Series 
71/2), 677 (all further quotations from De anima will be from this translation). I should say 
‘loosely derived,’ because its origins were not explicitly acknowledged in the form of a lemma, 
summoning the reader back to the source-text. Indeed, it is not even clear that later commenta¬ 
tors who asked this question even knew where it was supposed to fit into Aristotle’s text, as they 
often placed it among later questions inspired by passages from later chapters in De anima (see, 
e.g., Nicholas Oresme, Quaestiones in Aristotelis De anima, 111, q. 12, ed. B. Patar, Nicolai Oresme 
Expositio et Quaestiones in Aristotelis De anima, Louvain-la-Neuve, Leuven, Paris 1995 [Philo¬ 
sophes medievaux, 32], 401-408), as if they believed the treatment of self-cognition would also 
suffice to answer questions about self-understanding arising from De anima 111 4. Of course, 
the placement of this question may have been entirely accidental, since the sequence of topics 
in commentaries did not always follow the text but was influenced by other factors such as 
tradition and pedagogical exigency. 

4 No one should be under the illusion - certainly no medieval commentator was - that 
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Fourteenth-century commentators understood the difficulties Aristotle considers 
in this chapter to apply to all levels of cognition, not only to sense perception and 
the ‘internal’ senses of memory and imagination, but also to the intellects proper 
act of understanding. At the same time, however, it is clear that the question about 
self-cognition occurs at too great a level of generality for any of the problems of 
self-understanding to arise. And indeed, this is what we find when we look at 
particular occurrences of the question. In the De anima commentaries of John 
Buridan and Nicholas Oresme, for example, both authors seem more interested 
in defining the reflexivity relation for all cognitive acts, including those found also 
in brute animals, than in exploring the nuances of intellectual cognition. Thus, a 
reflexive act’ (actus reflexivus ) is defined as an act whereby something is cognized, 
but not through a species proper to it; 5 the example of opposed mirrors is used to 
defeat the improbability of the claim (which follows as soon as it is realized that 
reflexive acts never want for an object) that there would be an infinite regress of 
reflexive acts; and the species/object relation in cognition is treated as a special 
case of the sign/significate relation in language: just as the full significance of a 
sign is not exhausted by its literal meaning (the barrel-hoop hanging outside the 
tavern means that wine is sold inside), so a particular species of cognition can 
suggest something beyond itself without producing a new act of cognition (the 
species of a wolf elicits fear in addition to stimulating the external senses). 6 Unlike 
the second and third questions, the affirmative arguments of the first question are 


Aristotle intended to offer in De anima hi 2 (or anywhere else, for that matter) a theory of 
self-consciousness. As D.W. Hamlyn puts it, Aristotle’s dealings with the traditional mind- 
body problems are perfunctory ... there is an almost total neglect of any problem arising from 
psycho-physical dualism and the facts of consciousness. Such problems do not seem to arise 
for him. The reason appears to be that concepts like that of consciousness do not figure in his 
conceptual scheme at all; they play no part in his analysis of perception, thought, etc. (Nor do 
they play any significant role in Greek thought in general)’ (D. W. Hamlyn, Aristotle’s De anima, 
Books 11 and 111 [with Certain Passages from Book 1], Oxford 1968, xm). 

5 Actually, Buridan (?) qualifies this later in his Quaestiones De anima ( Deprima lectura), 111, 
q. lr (ed. Patar, 464) discussion with the observation that no non-discursive power is reflexive. 
Since no power of the sensitive soul is genuinely discursive (the ‘reasoning’ exhibited by dogs is 
merely apparent, he would argue, as it is not based on the cognition of principles), it follows that 
reflexive acts are proper to the intellect alone. Nevertheless, as we shall see below, discussions 
of the third question tend to reject the idea that the sensitive soul is able to cognize reflexively 
because the sensitive soul operates through corporeal organs, and nothing corporeal can act 
reflexively. 

6 Buridan (?), Quaestiones De anima ( Deprima lectura), in, q. 11, 463-465; Oresme, Quae¬ 
stiones De anima, 111, q. 12, 404-407. The reflexive component of this act would be the appear¬ 
ance of the wolf eliciting fear in the soul of the human person or brute animal recognizing it. 
The awareness that the wolf is eliciting fear would of course be proper to the intellect, and hence 
felt only by the human soul. The wolf example here - though it is a commonplace in medieval 
discussions of the interior senses - is my own. Although Oresme mentions the barrel-hoop, 
neither author gives a specific example of the cognitive side of the analogy. 
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always stated first, and accordingly, the conclusion is always negative: the case 
of ordinary sense perception shows that not every cognition is a cognition of 
itself. 7 But since, as we shall see below, the definitions and terminology of the first 
question are assumed in the third, the question of whether every cognition is a 
cognition of itself is clearly preparatory to the more difficult question of whether 
the human intellect can understand itself. 8 

The second question is somewhat anomalous because it appears only in Aver- 
roist commentaries, as can be inferred from its elevation of the intellectus possibilis 
to the subject of the question: ‘Can the possible intellect understand itself?’ 9 In 
their discussions of self-understanding, these commentaries are more concerned 
with defending and developing Averroes’s remarks in his Long commentary on 
De anima than with interpreting Aristotle’s text. There is also a disproportionate 
interest in the relation between the possible and agent intellects in the act of self¬ 
understanding, which is hardly surprising in view of the controversial Averroist 
teaching on the unity and transcendence of the agent intellect. There are two kinds 
of reply to the second question, both affirmative. 10 The most common reply - 
e.g., in Siger of Brabant (ca. 1240-1284), 11 John of Jandun (ca. 1285-1328), 12 and 


7 P. Marshall, Nicholas Oresme’s Questiones super libros Aristotelis De anima: A Critical 
Edition with Introduction and Commentary, Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1980, 650, 
n. 2 (following J. R. Weinberg, A Short History of Medieval Philosophy, Princeton [nj] 1964, 268) 
suggests that Oresme’s version of the first question is in response to Nicholas of Autrecourt, who 
had maintained precisely this view, i.e., that ‘every cognition is a cognition of itself.’ I have not 
been able to confirm this by reference to Autrecourt’s writings, however, although there are a 
few remarks in his correspondence with Master Giles and the Exigit ordo executionis that might 
suggest it. Note that the first question was also asked by the author of the text edited by Patar 
as the first version of Buridan’s commentary on De anima (cf. supra, n. 2). 

8 Then why do we not find commentaries that include both the first and the third questions? 
Perhaps because there are a number of arguments common to both questions, so that it might 
have struck an author as superfluous to ask both in the same commentary. 

9 1 have found one (anonymous) anti-Averroist commentary containing the second question, 
although its editor believes that it dates from an earlier tradition, before the Condemnation of 
1277. See B. C. Bazan, ‘Un commentaire anti-Averroiste du Traite de l’Ame (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
lat. 16.170, f. 42-52),’ in: M. Giele, F. Van Steenberghen & B. C. Bazan (eds), Trois commentaires 
anonymes sur le Traite de VAme d’Aristote, Leuven, Paris 1971 (Philosophes medievaux, 11), 
349-5 !7> at 482-484 (hi, q. 9, Utrum intellectus possibilis sit intelligibilis). 

10 See Z. Kuksewicz, De Siger de Brabant a Jacques de Plaisance. La theorie de I’intellect chez 
les Averro'istes latins des xnfet xiv e siecles, Wroclaw, Warszawa, Krakow 1968, 230-232. 

11 Siger’s reply emerges in his independent treatise De anima intellectiva. The closest he 
comes to discussing self-knowledge in his commentary on book 111 of Aristotle’s De anima is 
question 16, which asks ‘Can separate substances understand themselves?’ ( Utrum substantia 
separata se possit intelligere). Without offering any discussion, however, Siger simply concludes 
on the basis of Aristotle’s claim that immaterial forms are actually intelligible {De anima 111 4, 
43oa2-4) that they can (Siger of Brabant, Quaestiones in tertium De anima, ed. B. C. Bazan, 
Leuven, Paris 1972 [Philosophes medievaux, 13], 60-61). 

12 John of Jandun’s Quaestiones super libros Aristotelis De Anima was apparently composed 
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John of Gottingen (ca. 1295-1340) 13 - asserts that the possible intellect is able to 
grasp the essence of the agent intellect, but only in the highest form of human 
knowing, a single act subsuming all other knowledge. There was a minority view 
championed by Thomas of Wylton (ca. 1275-1325), a Parisian contemporary of 
John of Jandun, who argued that the possible intellect comes to know the agent 
intellect not in its essence, but indirectly, by means of a unique image. 14 Both views 
appear to have remained current, at least as long as there were Averroists around 
to dispute them. 

Quite apart from the special concerns of Averroist psychology, however, there 
is a methodological similarity between the second and third questions, as well as 
some shared argumentation. In the commentary of John of Jandun, for example, 
we find a careful, almost introspective, account of how self-understanding pro¬ 
ceeds: 15 

Briefly, I believe that the way in which [the possible intellect understands itself] 
is that it first understands something intelligible through whatever species of that 
thing is received in it; next, it considers anew the species received in it, and then 
considers the power receptive of that species; and finally, it considers the substance 
that is the subject of that power and of the received species. 


between 1315 and 1319 (cf. E. Jung-Palczewska, ‘Jean de Jandun, a-t-il affirme la nature active 
de Fintellect possible?,’ Mediaevaliaphilosophica Polonorum, 28 [1987], 15-20, at 16). 

13 For John of Gottingen, see Kuksewicz, De Siger de Brabant a Jacques de Plaisance, 121-148. 
John was a master in the faculty of arts at Paris in the early fourteenth century, and taught in the 
faculties of arts and medicine at Montpellier until 1314, when he became personal physician 
to Louis of Bavaria. Of his psychological writings, we have not a commentary on Aristotle’s De 
anima, but the single manuscript of a sophism on the intellect (ms Brugge, Stadsbibliotheek, 
510), composed at Paris around 1305, the determination of which contains thirteen questions 
on the nature of the intellective soul and the relation between the possible and agent intellects. 

14 Thomas of Wylton, Quaestio disputata de anima intellectiva, ed. W. Seiiko, ‘Tomasza Wilto- 
na Quaestio disputata de anima intellectiva ,’ Studia mediewistyczne, 5 (1964), 75-116, esp.90 3-7 : 
‘Dico igitur, quod sententia Commentatoris in hac materia consistit in hoc quod, cum intel- 
lectus noster materialis sit omnino denudatus a potentia, tunc intellectus materialis in lumine 
intellectus agentis intelligit se, in intelligendo autem se omnes substantias separatas intelligit. 
Ipse enim cum sit actuatus, non solum est talis substantia, sed est imago repraesentativa in¬ 
tellectus agentis et per consequens in cognoscendo se ipsum, cognoscit intellectum agentem.’ 
For Thomas of Wylton, see Kuksewicz, De Siger de Brabant a Jacques de Plaisance, 176-201. 
Thomas was a member of Merton College, who began his teaching career in the arts faculty at 
Oxford, serving as dean 1297-1299, before moving on to theological studies at Paris around 
1305. He wrote a commentary on books 1 and 11 of Aristotle’s De anima as well as a disputed 
question on the intellective soul, although only the latter has been edited. 

15 John of Jandun, Subtilissimae quaestiones super libros Aristotelis De anima, hi, q. 27, Venezia 
1587, repr. Frankfurt am Main 1966, 374: ‘Et breviter credo quod modus est quod prius intel- 
ligat aliquod intelligibile per eius speciem receptam, quodcunque sit illud; deinde considerat 
istam speciem in se receptam de novo, et postmodum considerat potentiam receptivam illius 
speciei; et tandem considerat substantiam subiectam illi potentiae et illi speciei receptae.’ 
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John remarks that although this process takes time, it often happens so 
quickly that it might seem to some observers as though both acts of understanding 
occur at the same instant. Nevertheless, he is confident in the ability of sincere 
minds to acquire demonstrative knowledge in psychology by natural means. ‘In 
this science [of the soul],’ he says, ‘there is wonderful and true joy - something 
perceived only by a few.’ 16 Without sharing in John’s Averroistic optimism about 
the powers of human reason, other authors also assign a significant role to ar¬ 
guments from experience in explaining how we come to have self-knowledge. 
John also appropriates several Aristotelian arguments for the possibility of self¬ 
understanding - e.g., that the intellect is conceived via more common concepts; 
that phantasms are essential to self-understanding because the possible intellect 
is of itself purely potential - which can be found in other authors, shorn of their 
Averroistic interpretation. 

But it is the third question, ‘Can the human intellect understand itself?,’ which 
seems to be asked most often by fourteenth-century commentators on De anima, 
such as those listed in the appendix below. Beginning with Buridan, there is a re¬ 
markable convergence both in the arguments used to set the parameters of the 
question, as well as in the conclusions reached in its resolution (see the Catalogue 
of Arguments in the appendix). Furthermore, most of these authors were connec¬ 
ted by history and tradition to the Faculty of Arts at the University of Paris. So if 
it is right to speak of a ‘standard treatment’ of the problem of self-knowledge in 
later medieval philosophy, this is where we ought to find it. 

2. Analysis of the Question 

As the third question always draws the affirmative conclusion that the human 
intellect can understand itself, every presentation of it begins with the negative 
arguments, which in most cases receive specific replies at the end of the question. 
These arguments fall into two general categories. Tlie first kind appeals to Aris¬ 
totle’s explicit analogy between intellect and sense: ‘Thought must be related to 
what is thinkable, as sense is to what is sensible’ (De anima in 4, 429ai7-i8). If 
the intellect is like sense, these arguments suggest, there can be no act of self¬ 
understanding because no sensory cognition is truly reflexive, or such that it can 
generate a cognition of itself (ni ). 17 The specter of conflicting operations is ad- 


16 John of Jandun, Quaestiones De anima, in, q. 27, 375: ‘In hac scientia est delectatio mira- 
bilis et sincera, quam non percipiunt nisi pauca.’ Another source for Averroist discussions of 
self-knowledge was the De intellectu et intelligibili of Albert the Great, whose approach to the 
question was heavily influenced by Averroes. For example, Albert speaks about the Averroist 
idea that the natural beatitude constituted by true self-understanding is available only to the 
few ( De intellectu 2.2-12). 

17 Cf. John Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q. 9, ed. J. A. Zupko, John 
Buridans Philosophy of Mind: An Edition and Translation of Book 111 of his ‘Questions on Aris- 
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duced in support of this (N2). 18 Furthermore, the intellect cannot even generate a 
proper species of itself through sensation or imagination, since it is immaterial 
(N3-4). 19 Just like the eye surrounded by darkness or the ear by silence, there 
would be nothing to activate its power of cognition. 

The second kind of argument points to inconsistencies in the very notion of 
intellectual cognition. A self-cognizing intellect would be locked in perpetual self¬ 
cognition, since it is obviously always present to itself (N5). 20 In fact, it would never 
be able to purge itself of its own self-cognition in order to understand other things 
(n8). 21 Likewise, it would be aware of itself directly and non-discursively - which 
is contrary to experience (n6). 22 Together with the arguments by analogy to sense, 


totle’s De anima’ (77 tird Redaction), with Commentary and Critical and Interpretative Essays, 
Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1989,90 1-15 : ‘Quaeritur nono utrum intellectus humanus 
possit se intelligere. Et arguitur quod non, quia: sensus non potest se sentire, ergo intellectus non 
potest se intelligere. Consequentia patet, quia sicut se habet sensus ad sensibilia, sic intellectus 
ad intelligibilia, ut dicit Aristoteles. Antecedens autem communiter conceditur. Unde apparet 
quod una ratio Aristotelis ad probandum sensum communem praeter sensus exteriores est 
quia: percipimus nos videre et audire, et hoc non percipimus per sensus exteriores; ideo oportet 
ponere alium sensum communem interiorem per quern hoc percipimus. Ergo Aristoteles in hac 
ratione supponit quod visus exterior non percipit se videre, nec auditus se audire, et sic de aliis. 
Ergo videtur universaliter verum quod non potest se sentire.’ 

18 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), hi, q. 9, ed. Zupko, 9o l6 -9i 32 : ‘Item si 
intellectus intelligeret se, sequeretur quod ageret in se et pateretur a seipso, eo quod intellectus 
debet pati ab intelligibili sicut sensus a sensibili. Sed consequens est impossibile, quia, cum in¬ 
tellectus sit indivisibilis, oportet dicere quod secundum idem ipse ageret et pateretur, et quia 
agens agit secundum quod est in actu, et passum patitur secundum quod est in potentia, sequi- 
tur quod idem secundum idem et respectu eiusdem, scilicet respectu sui ipsius, esset in actu 
et in potentia. Et hoc Aristoteles videtur reputare impossibile, tertio Physicorum; dicit enim 
quod, quamvis eadem sint in actu et in potentia, “non tamen simul, aut non secundum idem.” 
Et etiam videtur esse contra debnitionem potentiae activae et potentiae passivae quod idem 
secundum idem agat in se et patiatur a se, nam nono Metaphysicae potentia activa describitur 
“quod est principium transmutationis in alio in quantum aliud,” et potentia passiva est “princi- 
pium transmutationis ab alio in quantum aliud.” ’ 

19 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q.9, ed. Zupko, 9i 33_4 °: ‘j^ em ji c j_ 
tur tertio huius intelligentem quemcumque “necesse est phantasmata speculari.” Ideo non est 
intelligibile quod non est phantasiabile. - Item “cum phantasia sit motus a sensu,” ut dicit Aris¬ 
toteles, sequitur quod non est phantasiabile aliquid si non sit sensibile. Intellectus autem noster 
non est sensibilis. Ergo nec phantasiabilis, nec a nobis intelligibilis.’ 

20 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), 111, q. 9, ed. Zupko, 91 41-46 : ‘Item si posset 
se intelligere, sequitur quod semper intelligeret se, quod est falsum. Consequentia (contraria 
ed.) probatur quia: intelligibile intelligitur per hoc quod repraesentatur intellectui; nihil autem 
potest magis repraesentare ipsum quam ipsemet, cum ipse semper est praesens sibi; ergo debet 
semper se intelligere, si ipse esset intelligibilis a seipso.’ 

21 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De secunda lectura), 111, q. 11, ed. Patar, 775 38-41 : ‘Sensus vel 
intellectus noster non cognoscit nisi per receptionem; modo ipse non potest recipere seipsum 
nec speciem suam, quia ipse non est denudatus a seipso, et recipiens debet esse denudatum a 
natura recepti, ut dicebatur in n° et m° huius; igitur etc.’ 

22 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), hi, q. 9, ed. Zupko, 92 s8-64 : ‘Item vel 
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this places us in a dilemma from which there appears to be no means, direct or 
indirect, for the intellect to come into a cognition of itself. 

The oppositum of the third question always appeals to Aristotle’s remark about 
self-understanding, that when the intellect has become each thing in the way 
someone who knows is actually said to do so, then it can ‘think of itself’ (De ani¬ 
ma hi 4, 4291)5-9). The consequent of this passage has had an interesting tex¬ 
tual history during the last century. All known manuscripts of De anima say that 
the intellect ‘can think of itself (6e aurov),’ but I. Bywater was convinced that 
this should be emended to ‘can think by itself (81’ aurou),’ suggesting that the 
practice of thinking leads not to self-understanding but to the capacity to under¬ 
stand at will or autonomously. 23 Although a number of commentators, including 
W. D. Ross, were convinced by Bywater’s emendation, medieval readers of Aris¬ 
totle did not see any ambiguity here. 24 William of Moerbeke’s Greek text must have 
had ‘8e aurov,’ which he faithfully translated as ‘seipsuml and virtually every me¬ 
dieval commentator followed him in assuming that Aristotle is talking here about 
the intellect’s ability to think of itself in the sense of having itself as an object of 
cognition. Hence, the question for them always turns on how such an activity is 
possible. 

One or two affirmative arguments are expressed after the oppositum in most 
versions of the question, but often mixed together with arguments for the 
various conclusions, which, as we saw above, are also affirmative. These are that 
the intellect can cognize itself via more common concepts such as ‘being,’ ‘one,’ 
‘act,’ ‘substance,’ ‘form,’ etc., because each one of these can be truly predicated of 
it (ai). 25 Not much is made of this argument, however, because these common 
concepts will not lead to a concept of the intellect that is proper to it, and that is 
surely what is suggested by the intellect understanding itself. The other affirma¬ 
tive argument is that virtually everyone takes it for granted that the intellect can 
understand itself. Otherwise, what are we to make of the evident fact that we can 


intelligit se directe (et tunc intelligeret sine alia [alio ed .] praeintellectione, quod est falsum), vel 
intelligit se indirecte per modum reflexionis super seipsum et suam operationem, sicut aliqui 
dicunt (et hoc videtur esse impossibile, quia quod reflectitur non videtur esse nisi quod est 
corpus, vel corporeum et extensum, et intellectus non est huiusmodi); ergo etc.’ 

23 I am grateful to my colleague Steven Strange for his assistance on this point. 

24 The autonomous power reading is also supported by the text, of course, though not here. 
Rather, the ability to cognize at will is expressed as a criterion for the intellect’s having moved 
from a remote to a proximate potentiality with respect to intelligible objects - ‘this happens 
when he (the knower jz) is now able to exercise the power on his own initiative (61' aurou)’ 
(De anima hi 4, 42<)b8) - and so of its readiness to ‘think of itself (6s aurov).’ 

25 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q. 9, ed. Zupko, 92 s8-73 : ‘Item intellec¬ 
tus noster potest in se formare vel habere conceptus communes a quibus sumantur illi termini 
“ens,” “unum,” “actus,” “substantia,” “forma,” etc. Unoquoque horum conceptuum (conceptum 
ed.) concipiemus ipsum, licet indifferenter cum aliis, eo quod ipse est ens et unus et substantia, 
etc. Ergo multipliciter possumus ipsum intelligere.’ 
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understand, from a second intentional point of view, all of the different things the 
intellect does, such as knowing and believing and reasoning discursively, to say 
nothing of ordering these self-cognitions into the science of psychology (a2 & 
T3)? 26 

Like the affirmative and negative arguments, the ordering of conclusions or 
theses varies from commentary to commentary. Following Buridan s ordering 
in the final version of his questions on Aristotle’s De anima, the first conclu¬ 
sion distinguishes the human mode of self-cognition from that found in God 
or the intelligences. Rhetorically, the strategy of differentiation is top-down. In¬ 
tellectual cognition is first seen as something humans have in common with 
immaterial substances. Now the limiting case of Aristotelian self-understanding 
is God, whose contemplative activity is perfect and motionless (Metaphysics xn 
9, ro75a4-5). As Dante puts it, ‘Stillness and peace are the qualities of the place 
of that Supreme Deity which alone completely beholds itself’ (Convivio 2Q.9). 27 
But human intellectual cognition is not at all like this (tf). 28 Rather, the human 
intellect reveals its imperfection by needing motion to complete its act of self¬ 
cognition. The motion consists in the reception of intelligible species, through 
which the intellect thinks of itself. 


26 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), hi, q.9, ed. Zupko, 92 74 -93 76 & 94 112 - 
95 126 : ‘Omnes de hac quaestione concedunt quod intellectus humanus potest seipsum intel- 
ligere, sicut ante immediate argutum est ... Tertia conclusio quod vulgares et vetulae ipsum 
intellectum nostrum faciliter intelligunt, quia faciliter formare possunt conceptus communes a 
quibus sumuntur haec nomina “ens,” “res,” “unum,” “aliquid,” etc. Et tamen hiis et unoquoque 
eorum omne ens indifferenter intelligitur, et per consequens intellectus humanus. Alio modo 
vetula intelligit intellectum suum, quia ipsa experitur et iudicat se scire et credere quod nullus 
canis est equus, et quod omnis equus quern vidit erat maior cane. Ergo ipsa cognoscit se hoc 
scientem vel credentem. Cum autem ipsa haec universalia non posset scire nisi per intellec¬ 
tum suum cognoscat quod ipsa, hoc sciens et credens, non est corpus tantum, sed compositum 
ex corpore et intellectu, ideo cognoscendo se hoc scientem ipsam compositam ex corpore et 
intellectu, cognoscit et corpus et intellectum, licet confuse et non distincte.’ 

27 Dante Alighieri, Convivio, transl. W. Wetherbee in: ‘Dante Alighieri,’ in: E. N. Zalta (ed.), 
The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Winter 2005 edition), url: (http://plato.stanford.edu/ 
archives/win2005/entries/dante/). 

28 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), hi, q.9, ed. Zupko, 9 3 78-94 : ‘Prima est 
quod intellectus humanus non intelligit per suam essentiam, scilicet sine indigentia alterius 
repraesentativi, quia tunc semper intelligeret maxime seipsum sine aliquo discursu, et nihil 
prius quam seipsum, sicut intellectus divinus. Et hoc experimus esse falsum; et est contra totam 
determinationem Aristotelis. Concedendum est quod intelligit se et alia per suam essentiam 
subiective, quando intelligit ea, quia per suam essentiam recipit intellectiones et subicit se eis. 
Sic enim convenienter dicitur “naturam eius esse ... quod possibilis est vocatus” (De anima in 
4,429a2i-22), et quod ipse “est intellectus in omnia fieri” (De anima in 5,43oai5). Conceden¬ 
dum est etiam quod ipse intelligit per suam essentiam active, quia per suam essentiam agit ad 
intellectionem formandum (licet non solitarie), sed non intelligit per suam essentiam formali- 
ter, sed per intellectionem sibi acquisitam et sibi inhaerentem. Alio autem modo deus intelligit 
per suam essentiam, quia nec active nec subiective, sed formaliter.’ 
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What kind of concept does the intellect have of itself? Because it must be 
arrived at discursively, by reflecting on species generated by the different sensory 
modalities and then refined and refracted by the internal senses, the concept of 
the intellect will be complex (T5). 29 As Aristotle indicates (De anima hi 8, 432a5- 
9), the intellect understands nothing prior to sensing, inviting some authors to 
imagine its pre-sensory existence as a kind of dreamless sleep (T2). 30 Neverthe¬ 
less, this concept is adequate in the sense that it is proper to the intellect (T4), 31 
meaning that the complex concept ‘rational soul’ generated by this process stands 
only for the human intellect, such that we can understand every human intellect 
through it (albeit indifferently). Obviously, this is crucial as far as grounding the 
science of psychology is concerned. In human psychology, the rational soul is the 
proper subject on which the evident appearances converge. 


29 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), hi, q.9, ed. Zupko, 96 152_17 °: ‘Pono ergo 
quintam conclusionem: quod intellectum humanum tu non potes (potest ed.) intelligere con- 
ceptu proprio, scilicet qui non supponat pro alio ab intellectu, sine discursu, sed per discursum 
tu potes. Quod enim hoc tu potes per discursum patet, quia tu experires te cognoscere uni- 
versaliter, addiscere conclusiones universales syllogisando, et iudicas hoc non posse fieri sine 
potentia cognoscitiva. Ideo concludo in homine esse potentiam cognoscitivam universalium 
distinctissimam. Talis autem conceptus a quo sumitur hoc complexum “potentia in homine 
cognoscitiva universalium” supponit solum pro intellectu. Sed quod non possit concipi per 
conceptum proprium sine discursu patet, quia dictum est in secunda (secundo ed.) conclu¬ 
sion quod non potest se primo intelligere, sed oportet quod prius intelligat sensibilia. Et cum 
ilia sensibilia sciat propter propriam repraesentationem, ad hoc quod intellectus intelligat se 
apparet quod non faciat hoc nisi per discursum, ut quia experimur in nobis tales operationes 
quas iudicamus non posse esse nisi ab huiusmodi potential 

30 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), hi, q. 9, ed. Zupko, 93 95 -94 111 : ‘Secunda 
conclusio est quod intellectus humanus non intelligit se antequam intelligat aliud, immo in- 
diget prius intelligere aliud quam intelligat se, quia ipse non est sufficiens ad seipsum vel ad 
aliquid aliud intelligendum sine ministerio sensus, quia, si ipse ad hoc sufficeret, ipse seipsum 
semper intelligeret per suam essentiam, sicut Deus, cuius oppositum dictum est. Experimur 
enim quod ad intelligendum indigeremus actu sentiendi vel secundum sensum exteriorem vel 
interiorem, propter quod nihil intelligimus quando perfecte sine somnis dormimus. Sic autem 
sensu indigemus ad repraesentandum ipsi intelligibilia per species ipsorum. Sensus autem non 
repraesentat ipsi primitus nisi sensibilia, et quae sibi primo repraesentatur, ilia primo intelli¬ 
git. Ideo prius intelligit aliquid sensibile quam insensibile. Et ipse insensibilis est propter eius 
immaterialitatem et indivisibilitatem. Ergo prius intelligit aliud a se quam se.’ 

31 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), 111, q.9, ed. Zupko, 95 12 7- 1 4 1 ; ‘Quarta 
conclusio est quod intellectus intelligit se intellectione sibi propria. Sic dico “sibi propria” quod 
ilia supponit pro intellectu et non supponit pro alio ab intellectu. Et hoc faciliter probatur 
quia: possum formare in me conceptum a quo sumitur hoc nomen “anima” (aliter imposi- 
tor, nisi habuisset talem conceptum, non potuisset tale nomen ad significandum imposuisse). 
Ita possum formare conceptum a quo sumitur hoc nomen “rationale.” Et possum ex illis con- 
ceptibus complexionem facere per modum determinationis et determinabilis, et erit conceptus 
corresponded illi complexus “anima rationalis.” Et file conceptus pro omni humano intellectu 
supponit et non supponit pro alio ab intellectu, et per ipsum omnem animam rationalem, et 
per consequens omnem intellectum humanum ego indifferenter intelligo.’ 
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Among our authors, Buridan goes one step further in insisting that from this 
complex concept of the rational soul, we are able to bootstrap our way to a simple 
concept of the intellect (t6). Our intellect is ‘by its very nature suited,’ he says, ‘to 
elicit a simple substantial concept’ of some thing, including itself, from a proper 
and immediate representation of it, or from a description of its accidents. 32 Now 
whether or not there is a simple concept of the soul also has important impli¬ 
cations for the science of psychology, since in the semantics of moderni such as 
Buridan, simple concepts have real definitions, whereas complex concepts have 
only nominal definitions. Traditionally, Aristotelian psychology was thought to 
emerge from the two definitions of the soul given by Aristotle in De anima u 1- 
2 (4i2a27-28; 4i4ai2), the first of which was regarded as real and the second 
nominal, such that the first is provable from the second in a factual a posteriori 
demonstration. In a recent paper, 33 Gyula Klima has shown that once Buridan 
realized that his own theory of definitions would make this demonstration in¬ 
valid, he abandoned the characterization of Aristotle’s first definition as real in 
the final version of his commentary, describing it instead as ‘causal.’ 34 Buridan’s 
remarks about our being able to elicit a simple concept of the soul from a repre¬ 
sentation or description would seem to support this hypothesis. For elicitation is 
not demonstration, although the resulting concept will still be able to function 
as a real definition of the soul in the science of psychology, since the intellect of 
every other person is also naturally suited to elicit a simple substantial concept 
‘similar’ ( consimilis ) to the concept elicited by my intellect. 35 

The replies to the negative arguments at the beginning of the question are 
mostly directed at sorting out the confusions that gave rise to them, and so do 
not add much to the conclusions already established. Thus, understanding is not 


32 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q. 9, ed. Zupko, 97 180 - 182 : ‘Intellectus 
ex natura sua innatus est elicere et formare conceptum simplicem et absolutum a conceptibus 
accidentium extraneorum.’ 

33 G. Klima, ‘Buridan’s Theory of Definitions in his Scientific Practice,’ in: J. M. M. H. Thijssen 
& J. Zupko (eds), The Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy of John Buridan, Leiden, Boston, Koln 
2001 (Medieval and early modern science, 2), 29-47. 

34 See Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), 11, q. 3, ed. P. G. Sobol, John Buridan 
on the Soul and Sensation. An Edition of Book 11 of His Commentary on Aristotle’s Book on the 
Soul, with an Introduction and a Translation of Question 18 on Sensible Species, Ph.D. disserta¬ 
tion, Indiana University, 1984, 35. 

35 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q. 9, ed. Zupko, 97 i86 - i 9 8 : ‘Etiam con- 
ceptus substantialis sic elicitus est communior vel specialior, ut si ex sentire elicitur conceptus 
generalis animalis, et ex ratiocinari hominis. Et videtur multis quod tales conceptus simplices 
substantiales habere non possumus, quia habens talem non potest alium non habentem dicere 
ad habendum nisi per circumlocutionem ex accidentibus illi notorum. Sed dicemus quod ex 
hac circumlocutione intellectus illius per naturam ipsius est innatus elicere consimilem concep¬ 
tum simplicem substantialem. Quod enim discursive infertur est conclusio complexa. Idcirco 
oportet conceptum simplicem habere, aut ex propria et immediata repraesentatione, aut ipsum 
virtute intellectus elicere ex complexis conclusionum.’ 
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analogous to sensing insofar as it has no material organ (ri); 36 the reception of 
the species of cognition is prior to the cognition, and so the same thing is not both 
acting and acted upon at the same time (R2); 37 the intellect obviously speculates 
about many things that cannot be sensed or imagined (R3); 38 the human intellect is 
not sufficiently actual to understand itself perpetually, like God (R4); 39 the intellect 
evidently cognizes itself through its own activity (R5); 40 and finally, there is no 
need for the intellect to purge itself of its own species, since it always understands 
itself through other things, not through any species proper to it (r6). 41 There is no 
‘species of the intellect,’ if by that we mean a concept acquired from a direct and 
intuitive experience of itself. 

3. Self-Knowledge and Self-Representation 

What do these replies to the question of whether the human intellect can under¬ 
stand itself tell us about their authors’s conception of self-knowledge and self¬ 
representation? No one doubted that in addition to cognizing external objects, 
the human intellect is able to form a concept of itself. This much is confirmed by 
experience, as those who treated this question were quick to point out. Buridan, 
for example, notes that even uneducated people can cognize themselves knowing 
and believing that no dog is a horse, or that every horse is larger than a dog, and 
so come to be aware that they are composites of body and intellect, from which 
they can in turn cognize the intellect ‘confusedly and not distinctly’ (confuse et 


36 Buridan (?), Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 9, ed. Lokert, 694 s0-86 : ‘Ad primam potest con- 
cedi quod sensus, saltern ea ratione qua dicitur sensus, non sentit se; sed hoc non est simile de 
intellectu, quia intelligere est per organum corporeum non nisi ministerialiter, scilicet inquan¬ 
tum sensus ministrat intellectui; modo dicitur quod virtus incorporea potest reflecti supra se 
et supra suam operationem, quod non potest virtus corporea et extensa.’ 

37 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima ( De secunda lectura), in, q. 10, ed. Patar, 777 s8-1 : ‘Ad aliam 
potest dici quod idem indivisibile non agit in se vel patitur a se nisi cum adiutorio alterius; ideo 
intellectus nihil potest agere in se donee recipit a phantasmatibus species intelligibiles per quas 
ultra potest in se agere intellectiones.’ 

38 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima {De secunda lectura), in, q. 10, ed. Patar, 777 2-5 : Ad aliam 
concedendum est quod intellectus noster nihil intelligit sine phantasmatibus praeviis; tamen 
post receptionem specierum a phantasmatibus potest discurrere ad intelligendum multa non 
phantasiata.’ 

39 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima {De secunda lectura), in, q. 10, ed. Patar, 777 6-8 : Ad aliam 
dicendum est quod non semper intelligit se, quia non intelligit semper suam essentiam, sed per 
discursum ex aliis prius intellectis.’ 

40 Buridan (?), Quaestiones De anima, in, q.9, ed. Lokert, 695 12-14 : Ad ultimum dictum est 
quod non intelligit se immediate sed mediante eius operatione quam in nobis experimur; et 
dictum est quod in hoc non est simile de intellectu et sensu.’ 

41 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima {De secunda lectura), hi, q. 10, ed. Patar, 777 s-10 : Ad ulti- 
mam dicendum est quod non oportet ipsum esse denudatum a se, quia non intelligit se per 
receptionem sui vel speciei suae.’ 
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non distincte), 42 We can seriously doubt, of course, whether people actually ac¬ 
quire self-knowledge in this way But the point of the example is to show that 
our cognitive access to the intellect does not differ from the way in which we are 
acquainted with virtually everything else we know. 

On the Aristotelian picture, the human intellect is an empirical power, mean¬ 
ing that its knowledge of things must always be mediated by the sensory part 
of the soul. This includes its knowledge of things that cannot be sensed, such as 
God and itself. Furthermore, virtually everyone assumed that natural processes 
such as sensory and intellectual cognition are reliable, so that the concept we 
acquire of the intellect through discursive reasoning, especially when properly 
ordered by the science of psychology, is approximately true. The commentators I 
have examined never waver in this assumption, which they share with the ancient 
commentators. 43 The only one who comes close is Buridan, who, as we saw above, 
has concerns about the legitimacy of psychology as a science given that discursive 
reasoning can produce only a complex concept of its proper subject, the intellect. 
His ‘fix’ is to claim that the intellect is able to elicit a functional simple concept 
of itself anyway, although it will not be demonstrably provable. After Buridan, 
commentators seem to have ceased being concerned about this problem, as if he 
had solved it to everyone’s satisfaction. 

The main positive contribution of discussions of self-knowledge in later med¬ 
ieval De anima commentaries is that they extend the Aristotelian account of 
cognition by clarifying the mechanism of self-cognition. As is well known, Aris¬ 
totle is desperately vague about the application of the principle that understanding 
is like sensing, which underlies much of what he says in the first part of De anima 
hi. His ambiguous remarks about reflexivity in the act of cognition in De anima 
hi 2 were an especially favorite topic of medieval commentators. In one way, the 
sensitive soul can be reflexively seen because when the sheep cognizes the wolf as 
something to be feared, it is cognizing its own cognition, viz., the sensory appear¬ 
ance of the wolf. But a closer look at the situation reveals that it is not reflexive at 
all. This is not a case of precisely the same power cognizing itself, as would hap¬ 
pen if the sheep’s power of vision perceived the wolf and then also judged that the 
wolf is something to be feared. Rather, different powers are at work each time: the 
power of vision in the case of seeing the wolf, and the common sense, or cogitative 
power, in the case of judging the appearance of the wolf as something to be feared. 
In the case of intellective cognition, however, it is the same intellect which cogni- 

42 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima ( De tertia lectura), in, q. 9, ed. Zupko, (see supra, 

n.31). 

43 As Myles Burnyeat reminds us, realism was ‘the unquestioned, unquestioning assumption 
of philosophers of antiquity (M. F. Burnyeat, ‘Idealism and Greek Philosophy: What Descartes 
Saw and Berkeley Missed,’ The Philosophical Review, 91 [1982], 3-40, at 33). Notice that this is 
much stronger than saying that realism is the default position, since for ancient and medieval 
thinkers, there was no contrary argument or position to default from. 
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zes the Pythagorean theorem, cognizes itself cognizing the Pythagorean theorem, 
and so on ad infinitum. Buridan, Oresme, and almost everyone else conclude that 
reflexivity is proper to discursive acts alone, and that reflexivity is at least partly 
constitutive of the intellect’s status as a higher power than the senses. 

Yet these developments are likely to ring hollow for readers familiar with the 
modern conception of the self. For when a medieval commentator on De anima 
asks whether the human intellect can understand itself, the issue is whether (and 
how) we can form a concept of the intellect, based on its own, first-order cogni¬ 
tions. There is never any suggestion that the outcome of this inquiry will tell 
us something about what we would now call the self, the personal or existen¬ 
tial subject behind the thinking. This question simply does not arise for medieval 
commentators. The reason is not difficult to grasp. Like other Aristotelian scien¬ 
ces, the science of the soul trades in universal, and no amount of discursive 
reasoning about the nature of the soul will give us a window into its particular 
essence. Even if we assume - and not all commentators did - that the soul could 
have an intuitive cognition of itself, an intuitive cognition so evident that it made 
us subjectively certain of our own existence, the result would be irrelevant to Aris¬ 
totelian psychology because it would be particular. Medieval thinkers might be 
willing to entertain the proposition that I can be certain of my own existence, 
but I could never know it because the evidentness which commands my assent 
in an intuitive judgment is not such as to command the assent of anyone else. As 
Buridan says, even in reference to the simple, substantial concept of itself elicited 
by the intellect from its own operations, no one having such a concept can tell 
another person who does not have it, to have it, except by a description based on 
accidents known to that person.’ 44 The discourse rules of Aristotelian psychology 
prevent such circumstances from ever arising. 

The different facets of the modern problem of the self - epistemological, onto¬ 
logical, and moral - are therefore not to be found in discussions of self-knowledge 
in the later medieval tradition of commentaries on Aristotle’s De anima. It would 
never have occurred to a medieval thinker, for example, to infer from my ina¬ 
bility to catch the elusive subject behind my thoughts that perhaps this is all 
that I am, a bundle of perceptions. Aristotelian empiricism, unlike Humean em¬ 
piricism, is committed to the idea that there is actually something underlying 
our perceptions. This is not to say that medieval thinkers were unaware that 
the argument could be run in this direction, of course. It is just that it was di¬ 
scussed elsewhere, and never given a unified treatment. In an earlier paper, 45 I 


44 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), in, q. 9, ed. Zupko, gy 1 ^-^. ‘Q u ia habens 
talem (conceptum simplicem jz) non potest alium non habentem dicere ad habendum, nisi per 
circumlocutionem ex accidentibus illi notorum.’ 

45 J. Zupko, ‘Substance and Soul: The Late Medieval Origins of Early Modern Psychology,’ in: 
S.F. Brown, (ed.), Meeting of the Minds: the Relations between Medieval and Classical Modern 
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suggested that the epistemological dimension of the self-knowledge problem, to 
the extent that it arose at all, was to be found in Sentences commentaries and other 
theological genres, where it was connected to Augustine’s well-known remarks 
about infallibly knowing his own subjective states. 46 These discussions are the 
proper ancestors of Descartes. The Cartesian transformation of the problem of 
self-knowledge could not have arisen from De anima commentaries, not because 
of any unresolved tensions or shortcomings within them, but because medie¬ 
val commentators had perfected their treatment of the self-knowledge problem 
within the Aristotelian paradigm of science. Accordingly, the Cartesian revolu¬ 
tion had to start elsewhere. 


European Philosophy. Acts of the International Colloquium held at Boston College, June 14- 
16, 1996, organized by the Societe Internationale pour l’Etude de la Philosophic Medievale, 
Turnhout 1998 (Rencontres de philosophic medievale, 7), 121-139. 

46 See Augustine, De Trinitate libri xv, XV xii 21-22, ed. W. J. Mountain, Turnhout 1968 (Cor¬ 
pus Christianorum, Series Latina, 50), 490-494. For examples of later treatments, see Peter 
John Olivi, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum, q. 76, ed. B. Jansen, 3, Quaracchi 
1926 (Bibliotheca franciscana scholastica medii aevi, 6), 145-149; Thomas of Sutton, Quaestio¬ 
nes ordinariae, q. 3, ed. J. Schneider, Mtinchen 1977 (Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fur 
die Herausgabe ungedruckter Texte aus der mittelalterlichen Geisteswelt, 3), 64-89, esp. 82- 
83; Godfrey of Fontaines, Quodlibet vii, q. 9, ed. M. de Wulf & J. Hoffmans, Leuven 1914 (Les 
philosophes Beiges, 3), 369-375. 
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APPENDIX 


Arguments, Conclusions, and Replies 
on the Question of Whether the Human 
Intellect Can Understand Itself* 


Authors and Texts 


jb = John Buridan (ca. 1295-1361) 

qda 2 Quaestiones De anima ( De secunda lectura), 111, q. 10, in: Patar, Le Traite de lame, 
774 - 777 - 

qda 3 Quaestiones De anima (De tertia lectura), 111, q. 9, in: Zupko, John Buridan’s Philo¬ 
sophy of Mind, 90-100. 

QDAe Quaestiones De anima, 111, q.9, ed. G. Lokert, Paris 1516, repr. in: Patar, Le Traite 
de Tame, 692-695). 

mi = Marsilius of Inghen (ca. 1330-1396) 

qda Quaestiones De anima, 111, q. 14, ms Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
5437, 403 vb - 404 vb - 

je = John Eucles (= Ps. Albert of Saxony 1 ) (early 15 th century) 

qda Quaestiones De anima, in, q. 8, ms Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, 1416, 222 vb - 
225™. 

pw = Paul of Worczyn (ca. 1380-1430) 2 

qda Quaestiones De anima, 111, q. 13, in: Z. Kuksewicz, ‘Komentarz Pawla z Worc- 
zyna do De animal in: Materialy i Studia Zakladu Historii Filozofii Starozytnej 
i sredniowiecznej, 10, Seria A: Materialy do historii filozofii i sredniowiecznej w 
polsce, Wroclaw, Warszawa, Krakow 1969, 205-209. 


* My thanks to Olaf Pluta for supplying me with microfilm copies of the relevant manuscripts. 

1 The misattribution to Albert of Saxony, first noticed by P. Marshall, ‘Parisian Psychology in 
the Mid-Fourteenth Century,’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age, 50 (1983), 
101-193, at 102, stems from C. H. Lohr, ‘Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries. Authors A-F,’ 
Traditio, 23 (1967), 313-413, at 348. 

2 For Paul of Worczyn, see O. Pluta, Kritiker der Unsterblichkeitsdoktrin in Mittelalter und 
Renaissance, Amsterdam 1986 (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophic, 7), 47-48. 
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Negative Arguments 3 

n i Analogy to sense: sense cannot sense itself; therefore, intellect cannot understand 

itself (jB QDA 3 Nl; JB QDA 2 Nl; JB QDAe Nl; MI QDA N2; JE QDA Nl; PW QDA Nl; cf. 

Aristotle, De anima hi 4, 429ai7-i8). 

N2 Conflicting operations: the same thing cannot both act on itself and be acted upon by 

itself (jB QDA } N2; JB QDA 2 N2; JB QDAe N2; MI QDA N3; JE QDA N2; PW N2; cf. Aristotle, 

Physics hi 1, 201319-20). 

N3 Intellect cannot be imagined: what is not imaginable is not intelligible, and we can 
form no image of the intellect (jb qda 3 N3; jb qda 2 N3; jb QDAe N3; mi qda ni; pw 
qda N3; cf. Aristotle, De anima 111 8, 432a8-9). 

N4 Intellect cannot be sensed: what is not sensible is not imaginable (and a fortiori not 
intelligible), and our intellect is not sensible (jb qda 3 N4; jb qda 2 N3; jb QDAe N3; je 
qda N3; cf. Aristotle, De anima in 3, 429ai). 

N5 Perpetual activity: nothing can represent the intellect better to itself than itself, and 
the intellect is always present to itself; therefore, it would always be actively under¬ 
standing itself (jb qda 3 N5; jb qda 2 N4; jb qdac N4; mi qda N4; je qda N4; pw qda 

N 5 ,N 7 ). 

n6 Immediate presence: if the intellect could understand itself, it would do so immedi¬ 
ately because it is present to itself without any intervening species; but this is contrary 
to experience (jb qda 3 n6; jb qda 2 N4; jb qdac N5; pw qda N4, n 6; cf. Aristotle, 
De anima 111 4, 429135-9). - Variation: John Eucles remarks that if the intellect did 
cognize itself through some intervening species, it would be difficult to say how this 
species could be transformed into a cognition of the intellect itself (je qda N5). 

N7 Dilemma of instrumentality: the intellect understands itself either directly through 
itself or indirectly by reflecting on its own operations; not through itself, since then 
it would understand itself immediately, which is contrary to experience; not through 
reflection, since only what is extended or corporeal can be reflected, and the intellect 
is not like this (jb qda 3 N7; mi qda N5; je qda n6; pw qda N4, n6). 
n8 Non-empty recipient: prior to actually cognizing, a power of cognition must be devoid 
of the species of what it cognizes; but this could never happen in the intellect, which 
is always present to itself (jb qda 2 n6). 

N9 Acts are not objects: the intellect can understand only what is an object, but an act is 
not an object, since the act and object of a power differ from each other (pw qda n8; 
cf. Aristotle, De anima 11 5, 4i8a4-6). 

Nio Acts of self-understanding are potentially infinite: if the intellect understands its own 
act through another act, then it could understand the latter act through yet another 
act, and that act through another act, and so on ad infinitum (pw qda N9). 

Opposition: authority of Aristotle: ‘When intellect has become each thing in the way 
someone who actually knows is said to do so ... then it can think of itself’ (De anima in 
4, 429135-9). Also, we would not be able to acquire and convey knowledge about it unless 
the intellect could understand itself (jb qda 3 ; jb qda 2 ; jb QDAe; je qda). 


3 Negative (n) and affirmative (a) arguments, theses or conclusions (t), and replies (r), are 
numbered in the left margin according to jb qda 3 , but the bracketed list following each sum- 
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Affirmative Arguments 

ai Conception via more common concepts: we can (indistinctly) conceive of the intellect 
by means of the concepts ‘being,’ ‘one,’ ‘act,’ ‘substance,’ ‘form,’ etc., because it is all of 
these (jb qda 3 ai; jb qda 2 ti; jb QDAe T4; je qda ai; mi qda T2). 

A2 Common opinion: that the intellect can understand itself is something virtually 
everyone takes for granted (jb qda 3 A2; jb QDAe ti; mi qda T3). 

Theses and Arguments 4 

ti The intellect understands by means of its essence actively and subjectively, but not 
formally: the intellect is both an active power as regards its objects and a subject 
insofar as it receives intelligible species and serves as their place of inherence (cf. 
Aristotle, De anima 111 4, 429a2i; 111 5, 43oais). But the intellect cannot understand 
by means of its essence formally, because a species is always required for its act. 
Only God understands by means of his essence formally (jb qda 3 ti; jb qda 2 T3; 
jb QDAe T2; je qda ti; mi qda T4). - Variation : jb qda 2 T3, jb QDAe n say that both 
God and intelligences understand themselves through their essences or substances 
immediately (cf. Aristotle, De anima 11 3, 4141518-19). 

T2 The intellect does not understand itself without understanding something else first: we 
know by experience that the intellect needs the senses, which represent intelligible 
things to it by means of their species. But the senses initially represent only what 
is sensible; the intellect is itself insensible, on account of its immateriality and in¬ 
divisibility. Prior to receiving external species, it exists in a kind of dreamless sleep. 
Therefore, the intellect understands things other than itself before understanding it¬ 
self (jb qda 3 T2; jb QDAe T3; je qda T2-3; cf. mi qda T5). - Variation: Marsilius of 
Inghen offers a lengthy discussion of the different modes of (indirect) self-cognition. 

T3 That the intellect can understand itself is something easily grasped by experience: not 
only can we conceive of the intellect via more common concepts (see ai above), but 
we can also understand the intellect confusedly when we cognize ourselves knowing 
and believing, e.g., that every horse we have seen is larger than a dog, and so cognize 
ourselves reflexively as a composite of body and intellect (jb qda 3 T3; jb qda 2 T4; mi 
qda T2). - Variation: jb qda 2 T4 adds that in the same way, ‘we discursively ascend 
to understanding God and separate substances.’ 

T4 The intellect understands itself by means of a cognitive act proper to it: by means of the 

complex concept ‘rational soul,’ which stands only for the intellect, we understand 
every rational soul (albeit indifferently), and consequently every human intellect (jb 

QDA 3 T4; jb QDA 2 T2; JE QDA T4-5; MI QDA Tl). 


mary gives their ordinal place in the author and work in question. Thus, N7, the dilemma of 
instrumentality, occurs as the seventh negative argument (N7) in Buridan’s Qda 3 , the fifth neg¬ 
ative argument in Marsilius of fnghen’s qda, and so on. Occasionally, an argument is reused in 
the same question, as in Paul of Worczyn’s qda, where the fourth and sixth negative arguments 
are both versions of N7. More substantive variations are noted where appropriate. 

4 Variation: Paul of Worczyn gives no theses or general conclusions, but prefers to resolve the 
question in his replies to each of the negative arguments. 
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T5 The intellect cannot understand itself by means of a proper concept non-discursively: 
this is obvious from experience, e.g., when we learn from the intellect’s cognizing 
universally that it must have the power to do this. But it also follows from the fact that 
the intellect cannot understand itself in the first instance, i.e., without understanding 
something else first (see T2 above) (jb qda 3 T5; je qda t6). 
t6 We are naturally suited to elicit a simple substantial concept of the intellect from some 
proper and immediate representation of it, or from a description of its accidents: al¬ 
though we each form simple and substantial concepts of the intellect that are ‘entirely 
similar,’ we cannot convey them to others non-descriptively, i.e., without depriving 
them of their simple and substantial nature (jb qda 3 t6; jb QDAe T5). 

Replies to the Negative Arguments 

ri (ad ni) Understanding is not analogous to sensing insofar as understanding does not 

need a material organ: it is the incorporeal nature of the intellect that en¬ 
ables it to act reflexively (jb qda 2 ri; jb QDAe ri; je qda ri; mi qda R2; pw 
qda ri). - Variation: in jb qda 2 ri, Buridan notes: ‘To the first argument 
it is usually said that sense does not sense itself because it is corporeally 
extended and so non-reflexive. But these words are obscure, for it is not 
clear to me what we should understand by “the intellect reflecting on it¬ 
self” unless we mean that discursive act by which we reason from what we 
already understand to an understanding of the intellect and other insen¬ 
sible things. And so we can say that sense does not sense itself, because 
although interior sense sometimes operates discursively as regards what is 
necessary for life, nevertheless it is not so discursive that it can comprehend 
itself and other internal things.’ 5 John Eucles likewise explains why sense is 
not a reflexive power. 

R2 (ad N2) When it understands itself the intellect is not an agent and patient in precisely 

the same respect: the intellect must be activated by the prior reception of an 
intelligible species or act (jb qda 2 R2; jb QDAe R2; je qda R2; mi qda R3; 

PW QDA R 2 ). 

R3 (ad N3-4) The intellect understands many things that do not fall under sense or imagi¬ 
nation: from the fact that the intellect depends upon sensation and imagi¬ 
nation it does not follow that we can understand only what can be sensed 
or imagined. Thus, the intellect is able to speculate (jb qda 2 R3; jb qdac R3; 
je qda R3; mi qda ri; pw qda R3). - Variation: Paul of Worczyn says that 
things are understood directly via the intellect as conjoined with the body, 
which is why only things falling under sense can be understood directly. 

5 Buridan, Quaestiones De anima ( De secunda lectura), in, q. 10, ed. Patar, Le Traite de lame , 
776 89-97 : ‘Ad primam solet dici quod sensus non sentit se, quia propter corpoream extensio- 
nem non est reflexivus super se; sed ista verba sunt obscura: non enim est mihi notum quid 
debeamus intelligere per reflexionem intellectus super seipsum, nisi intelligamus istum discur- 
sum per quem ex prioribus intellectis discurrit ad intelligendum se et alia insensibilia. Et sic 
possumus dicere quod sensus non sentit [se], quia, quamvis forte sensus interior sit aliqualiter 
discursivus circa ea quae sunt ad necessitatem vitae, tamen non est sufficienter discursivus ad 
comprehendendum se et alia interiora.’ 
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R4 (ad N5) 


R5 (ad n6) 


r 6 (ad N7) 


R7 (ad n8) 


r 8 (ad N9) 


R9 (ad nio) 


The intellect’s perpetual presence to itself does not suffice for it to be perpet¬ 
ually understanding itself: human understanding always requires an exter¬ 
nal cause, reducing it to act; only the intellects of God and the intelligences 
are sufficiently actual for spontaneous understanding, without needing any 
added cause (jb qda 2 R4; jb QDAe R5; mi qda R4; ie qda R4; pw qda R5, 
R 7 ). 

The intellect understands itself through the mediation of its own activity: this 
is sufficiently evident by experience (jb QDAe R5; je qda R5; pw qda R4, 
6-7). 

The intellect understands itself indirectly, by reflecting on itself: this occurs 
when the intellect cognizes its operations from their sensible effects, and 
then itself as subject of those operation (je qda R5-6; pw qda R4, 6-7). - 
Variation: John Eucles notes that strictly speaking, only the intellect is refle¬ 
xive, i.e., capable of turning its principal act of understanding upon itself; 
Marsilius of Inghen adds that the intellect understands itself ‘through a 
digression’ ( per digressum). 

The intellect need not be devoid of itself in order to understand itself: the 
intellect does not understand itself by receiving itself or a species of itself 
(jb qda 2 R5). 

The intellect can have its own act as an object, though not directly: the intel¬ 
lect is its own object in a secondary and reflexive sense, because the first 
object of the intellect is material being (pw qda r8). 

There is no inconsistency in supposing that acts of understanding could pro¬ 
ceed to infinity: according to St. Thomas ( Sanctus Thomas ), acts which are 
accidentally subordinated to each other could proceed to infinity, and the 
ordination of acts of understanding in this case is entirely accidental (pw 
qda R9). 
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CHAPTER 7 


MATERIALISM IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 

Nicholas of Amsterdam’s Quaestiones De anima 

OlafPluta* 


1. Introduction 

Nowadays, we are living in the age of thinking machines and we are all used to 
the idea that something material can think - or at least simulate human reason¬ 
ing quite effectively. 1 Materialism has become the dominant systematic ontology 
among philosophers and scientists, and questions about materialism are currently 
guiding work in various areas of philosophy, especially in the philosophy of mind, 
where the material basis of mentality is discussed. 2 

Nevertheless, the history of materialism during the Middle Ages has yet to be 
written, 3 and one wonders why it still seems odd that one would raise the question 
whether materialist theories were a topic of discussion during the Middle Ages. It 
may well be that - once we start to search medieval sources for materialist views - 
‘a thousand secrets of the past crawl out of their hiding places,’ as Nietzsche puts 
it in his Cheerful Science (Die frohliche Wissenschaft). 4 

Materialism, put broadly, affirms that all phenomena are material in the sense 
that they either emerge from matter or are dependent on matter. This includes 
psychological phenomena such as beliefs, desires, and intentions, which are nebu- 


* Research for this article was carried out at the Center for Medieval and Renaissance Natural 
Philosophy at the Radboud University Nijmegen, with financial support from the Netherlands 
Organization for Scientific Research (nwo grant nr. 200-22-295). I would like to thank Kent 
Emery, Jr. for correcting my English. 

1 There was even a company named ‘Thinking Machines,’ founded by Sheryl Handler and 
Danny Hillis in 1983, which developed and built a line of massive-parallel supercomputers 
named ‘Connection Machines.’ 

2 For a general introduction to materialism in the philosophy of mind see H. Robinson, 
‘Materialism in the Philosophy of Mind,’ in: E. Craig (ed.), Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
London, New York 1998, 6:173-178. 

3 Several attempts in this direction have been made, but the results are less than convincing, 
especially so as there is not a single medievalist among the authors. See, for example, H. Ley, 
Studie zur Geschichte des Materialismus im Mittelalter, Berlin 1957. 

4 F. Nietzsche, The Gay Science, 1, 34, transl. W. Kaufmann, New York 1974 (Vintage Books, 
985), 104. 
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lous in nature. In general, materialism has the difficult task of explaining human 
thinking in materialist terms without falling into the traps of reductionism or 
eliminativism. 

This paper aims at presenting some materialist views on human thinking as 
discussed by Nicholas of Amsterdam during the fifteenth century. This period is of 
particular importance as it immediately precedes the early modern period, and it 
has yet to be seen how much the philosophers of the fifteenth century contributed 
to the early modern discussions. Up until now, little research has been done in this 
field, despite some recent attempts . 5 

A specific question, which was discussed intensively during the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, seems to be especially intriguing with regard to materialism, namely whether 
or not thinking requires a bodily organ ( Utrum intellectus utitur organo corporeo 
in intelligent). This question was of particular importance to the authors of the 
fifteenth century, and its emergence somehow marks the transition from the late 
Middle Ages to the early modern times . 6 

This question cannot be found in John Buridan (or in any other author in the 
first half of the fourteenth century) in the form of a quaestio at all ; 7 it occurs as 
a ‘hidden’ quaestio, that is to say a quaestio embedded in another quaestio, in 
Marsilius of Inghen in the second half of the fourteenth century ; 8 and finally it 
unfolds into an open debate during the fifteenth century, when it seems to become 
part of the standard set of quaestiones on Aristotle’s De anima. 9 

In his Quaestiones De anima, Nicholas of Amsterdam puts the question in the 
following general way: does the soul have a proper operation, in which it does not 
communicate with the body ( Utrum anima habeat aliquam operationem propriam 


5 See the recent survey by J.M.M.H. Thijssen, ‘Late-Medieval Natural Philosophy: Some 
Recent Trends in Scholarship,’ Recherches de Theologie et Philosophie medievales, 67 (2000), 
158-190. 

6 These late-medieval discussions are often found under the heading Utrum ad hoc quod 
intellectus intelligat omnia oportet ipsum esse immixtum. John Buridan had already shown that 
the human intellect, if taken to be a material form, can have universal cognition. See O. Pluta, 
‘John Buridan on Universal Knowledge,’ Bochumer Philosophisches Jahrbuch fur Antike und 
Mittelalter, 7 (2002), 25-46. The emergence of these discussions shows an independence of 
thought that we usually do not associate with medieval philosophy. 

7 See, for example, the list of questions in P. Marshall, ‘Parisian Psychology in the Mid- 
Fourteenth Century,’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age, 50 (1983), 101- 
193. However, a similar question occurs in James of Douai’s Quaestiones super libro De anima 

(hi, q-7)- 

8 See O. Pluta, ‘ Utrum intellectus utitur organo corporeo in intelligendo. Eine verborgene Frage 
in den De anima- Quaestionen des Marsilius von Inghen,’ in: M. J. F. M. Hoenen & P. J. J. M. Bak- 
ker (eds), Philosophie und Theologie des ausgehenden Mittelalters. Marsilius von Inghen und das 
Denken seiner Zeit, Leiden, Boston, Koln 2000,159-174. 

9 Further research needs to be done to substantiate this claim. In particular, we would need a 
complete list of questions for every single late-medieval commentary on Aristotle’s De anima. 
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in qua non communicet corpori )? However, he focuses on the question of whether 
or not thinking is a proper operation of the soul, in which it does not communicate 
with the body. 

Before we start with our philosophical analysis, something should be said 
concerning Nicholas of Amsterdam, who was an outstanding Master of Arts 
in Germany during the fifteenth century . 10 He taught in Cologne, Erfurt, and 
Rostock, where he wrote commentaries on nearly all of Aristotle’s works. Manu¬ 
scripts of his writings can be found in major libraries throughout Germany . 11 


10 To be precise: we are speaking of Nicholas Theoderici of Amsterdam, who must be distin¬ 
guished from two other persons who were also known by the name of‘Nicholas of Amsterdam.’ 
There was a Nicholas of Amsterdam who studied at the Arts Faculty in Prague and became 
bachelor there in 1385. Another Nicholas of Amsterdam studied at the Arts Faculty in Paris 
and taught as magister Parisiensis in Erfurt from 1414 onward. Nicholas Theoderici of Amster¬ 
dam, on his part, studied at the Arts Faculties in Cologne (bachelor, 1408) and Erfurt (master, 
1414), and taught as magister Erfordiensis in Rostock for most of his teaching career. No com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle by the other two have been preserved. Hence, it should be sufficient to 
simply call our author Nicholas of Amsterdam (especially inasmuch as this is the name which 
is given in most of the manuscripts). 

11 For concise bio-bibliographical information, see C. H. Lohr, ‘Medieval Latin Aristotle Com¬ 
mentaries. Authors Narcissus - Richardus,’ Traditio 28 (1972), 281-396, at 303-305 (‘Nicolaus 
Theoderici de Amsterdam’). G.-R. Tewes, Die Bursen der Kolner Artisten-Fakultdt bis zur Mitte 
des 16. Jahrhunderts, Koln, Weimar, Wien 1993 (Studien zur Geschichte der Universitat zu 
Koln, 13), 293-322, argues that Nicholas of Amsterdam, who at that time taught in Cologne, 
was the driving force behind the ‘Kolner TerministenbeschluF’ of 1414-1416. There has been 
much confusion concerning the life of Nicholas of Amsterdam. Lohr and Tewes both claim 
that Nicholas taught at the universities of Leipzig and Greifswald, but this is wrong. In fact, 
Nicholas of Amsterdam died shortly after the University of Rostock had been forced to leave 
the city and had moved to Greifswald in 1437. This is evident from a note in the records of 
the University of Greifswald (founded in 1456) on the occasion of the death of Master John 
Lamside of Liibeck in 1460: ‘Qui quidem mgr. Johannes Lamside ... decessit in vigilia sanc¬ 
torum Petri et Pauli apostolorum, qui sepultus erat in choro ecclesie Sancti Nicolai prescise 
ante summum altare, ubi priscis diebus in translatione studii Rostoccensis in civitatem Gri- 
peswoldensem eciam sepultus fuit mgr. Nicolaus de Amsterdam, dns. mgr. Jacobus Boddeker 
cum aliis solemnibus viris’ (E. Friedlander, Altere Universitdts-Matrikeln. 11. Universitat Greifs¬ 
wald. Erster Band [1456-1645], Stuttgart 1893, repr. Osnabrtick 1965 [Publicationen aus den k. 
Preufiischen Staatsarchiven, 52], 17-18). Thus, Nicholas was buried in the cathedral St. Nikolai 
in Greifswald, but at a much earlier date and clearly before the foundation of the University of 
Greifswald. All references to Nicholas of Amsterdam in manuscripts from Leipzig do not pro¬ 
vide evidence that Nicholas actually lived and taught there. All these texts can easily be read 
as referring to Leipzig as the location where the manuscripts were copied, not composed. The 
texts that Lohr refers to are the following: ‘Explicit exercitium de anima magistri Nicolaii Am¬ 
sterdam in Lipczg Anno Domini 1456 per me Niculaum Pistoris de Kempnicz’ (ms Bamberg, 
Stadtbibliothek, Med. 13, 239 vb ); ‘Quaestiones Physicorum disputatae per reverendum magi- 
strum Nicolaum de Amstellerdam in Rosztok. Collectae et finitae in Lipczk Anno Domini 1451 
Laurentii martyris gloriosi’ (ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek - PreuFischer Kulturbesitz, Magd. 62, 
70 rb ); ‘Quaestiones circa libros de anima disputatae per reverendum magistrum Nicolaum de 
Amstellerdam in Rosztok. Collectae et finitae in Lipczk Anno Domini 1452 Scolasticae virginis 
gloriosae’ ( ibidem , 226 rb ); ‘Quaestiones Metaphysicae disputatae per reverendum magistrum 
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During the past fifty years only two articles have been published on Nicholas 
of Amsterdam. The first, by Zofia Wlodek, 12 was based on a single manuscript 
in Krakow. The second, by the late Jan Pinborg, 13 was based on two manuscripts 
in Copenhagen. Since this initial account during the 60s, nothing substantial has 
been published on his philosophy, and one wonders why no one has followed in 
the footsteps of these two eminent scholars. 

Nicholas’s questions on Aristotle’s De anima have survived in two redactions. 14 
One should note that the quaestiones have a somewhat different architecture from 
what is customary in the fourteenth century. Nicholas starts a quaestio with the 
body of the question; after having given his own solution, a number of objections 
are raised, which Nicholas immediately answers after having detailed the struc¬ 
ture of each counterargument. 

In general, Nicholas takes a decidedly ‘modern’ stance in his questions on 
Aristotle’s De anima. While the ‘old way’ (via antiqua) is represented by Albert 
the Great, Thomas Aquinas, and Giles of Rome, he always gives preference to 
the ‘modern way’ (via moderna ) identified with John Buridan, 15 Marsilius of 


Nicolaum de Amstellerdam in Rostok. Collectae et finitae in Lipczk Anno Domini 1451 Mar- 
garetae virginis gloriosae’ ( ibidem, 299 vb ); ‘Expliciunt quaestiones librorum de anima reverendi 
magistri Nicolai Amsterdam, finitae in Lipczigk per me Iohannem de Abenberg, dominica pro- 
xima post festum sancti Kilinai martyris anno 1446 etc.’ (ms Krakow, Biblioteka Jagielloriska, 
1897, 239™). 

12 Z. Wlodek, ‘Le commentaire de Nicolas d’Amsterdam sur le De anima d’Aristote. Introduc¬ 
tion, textes inedits,’ Mediaevalia philosophica Polonorum, 11 (1963), 23-42. 

13 J. Pinborg, ‘Die Aristoteles-Quaestionen des Magister Nicolaus von Amsterdam,’ Classica 
et mediaevalia, 25 (1964), 244-262. 

14 The first (short) redaction is preserved in four manuscripts in Copenhagen, Krakow (dated 
1446) and Eichstatt (fragment): ms Kobenhavn, Kongelige Bibliotek, Ny kgl. Samling 190 4 0 , 
i ra —i2 vb (henceforth: K ia ); ms Kobenhavn, Kongelige Bibliotek, Tfiott 583 4 0 , 26 ra -66 ra (51™- 
i3i ra ) (henceforth: K lb ) (these two manuscripts once formed a single volume); ms Krakow, 
Biblioteka Jagielloriska, 1897, i88 ra -239 va (henceforth: K 2 ); ms Eichstatt, Universitatsbibliothek, 
st 685, 24i r -263 v (henceforth: E). The second (long) redaction is extant in two manuscripts in 
Bamberg (dated 1456) and Berlin (dated 1451-1452): ms Bamberg, Stadtbibliothek, Med. 13, 
i74 ra -239 vb (henceforth: B,); ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek - Preufiischer Kulturbesitz, Magd. 62, 
i83 ra -226 rb (henceforth: B 2 ). The Berlin manuscript (ms Magd. 62) is the most complete col¬ 
lection of Nicholas’s works. It once belonged to Petrus Rode, a Master of Arts and canon in 
Magdeburg. It was compiled in Leipzig during the years 1451-1452, and contains Nicholas’s 
questions on Aristotle’s Physics, De generatione et corruptione, De caelo et mundo, De sensu et 
sensato, De memoria et reminiscentia, De somno et vigilia, De longitudine et brevitate vitae, De 
impressionibus meteorologicis, De anima, and finally his questions on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. - 
In what follows, all references will be to the second (long) redaction of Nicholas’s Quaestiones 
De anima. 

15 John Buridan is clearly the greatest authority for Nicholas. This may be illustrated by the 
following citations: ‘Airier autem responderi potest ad quaestionem iuxta viam modernam 
secundum mentem magistri Iohannis Buridani in tertia eius lectura’ (1, q. 1, B, i83 rb ); ‘Pro ul- 
teriori tamen intellectu quaestionis secundum Buridanum et modernos est notandum’ (1, q. 3, 
B 2 i85 ra ); ‘Respondetur secundum Buridanum’ (1, q. 8, B, i92 rb ); ‘Et addit Buridanus in tertia 
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Inghen, 16 and Lawrence of Lindores. 17 Nevertheless, Nicholas tries to reconcile 
the two ways whenever possible in an attempt to make his own solution more 
palatable for partisans of the ‘old way.’ 

2. Nicholas of Amsterdam’s Philosophy of Mind 

After these preliminary observations, let us now turn to Nicholas’s quaestio. Does 
the soul have a proper operation, in which it does not communicate with the body 
(Utrum anima habeat aliquam operationem propriam in qua non communicet cor- 
porz)? 18 

When Aristotle attempts to give a definition of the soul at the beginning of 
De anima 11, he emphasizes that the soul is ‘the first actuality of a natural body 
possessed of organs’ (actus primus corporis physici organici). 19 As the body poss- 


sua lectura’ (1, q.9, B, i93 rb ); ‘Et ita exponit Buridanus auctoritatem Philosophi’ (1, q. 11, B, 
195™); ‘Respondetur secundum Buridanum’ (11, q. 1, B, i97 rb ); ‘Est tamen advertendum quod 
secundum Buridanum’ (11, q. 13, B 2 2ii rb ); ‘Et haec videtur esse sententia Buridani manifesta’ 
(11, q. 18, B 2 214™); ‘Buridano autem et aliis multis modernis visum est oppositum’ (11, q. 20, 
B 2 2i6 rb ); ‘Respondetur secundum Buridanum’ (hi, q. 1, B, 2i9 rb ); ‘Alia ratio est Buridani’ (111, 
q. 4, B 2 22i rb ); ‘Haec dictum exponit Buridanus sic’ (hi, q. 6, B 2 222™). - There is still no criti¬ 
cal edition of John Buridan’s Quaestiones De anima ( De tertia lectura). Editions of book 11 and 
book in appeared as part of two dissertations, namely: P. G. Sobol, John Buridan on the Soul 
and Sensation. An Edition of Book 11 of His Commentary on Aristotle’s Book on the Soul, with an 
Introduction and a Translation of Question 18 on Sensible Species, Ph.D. dissertation, Indiana 
University, 1984, and J. A. Zupko, John Buridan’s Philosophy of Mind: An Edition and Transla¬ 
tion of Book hi of his ‘Questions on Aristotle’s De anima’ (Third Redaction), with Commentary 
and Critical and Interpretative Essays, Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1989. 

16 There is also no critical edition of Marsilius of Inghen’s Quaestiones De anima, which 
have survived in a single anonymous manuscript. This manuscript has been identified by 
M. Markowski, ‘ 1 st Marsilius von Inghen der Verfasser der in der Handschrift 5437 der Oster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek sich befindenden Quaestiones in 1-111 libros De anima Aristotelis 
und Quaestiones in i-vi libros Physicae AristotelisV, Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum, 18 
(1973), 35-50; Id., ‘KatalogdzielMarsyliuszaz Inghen z ewidencj^r^kopisow,’ Studia mediewis- 
tyczne, 25 (1988), 39-132 (4.4 Quaestiones super i-m libros De anima Aristotelis, 103-104). 
Two questions of book 111 have been edited in O. Pluta, ‘Die Diskussion der Unsterblichkeits- 
frage bei Marsilius von Inghen,’ in: S. Wielgus (ed.), Marsilius von Inghen, Werk und Wirkung. 
Akten des Zweiten Internationalen Marsilius-von-Inghen-Kongresses, Lublin 1993, 119-164, at 
148-164; Id., ‘Utrum intellectus utitur organo corporeo’, 171-174. 

17 There is also no critical edition of Lawrence of Lindores’s Quaestiones De anima. Four ques¬ 
tions of book hi have been edited in Th. Dewender & O. Pluta, ‘Lawrence of Lindores on 
Immortality. An Edition with Analysis of Four of his Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros De anima’, 
Bochumer Philosophisches Jahrbuch fur Antike und Mittelalter, 2 (1997), 187-242, at 205-242. 

18 The quaestio is numbered as question 7 of book 1 in the first redaction (K ia 9 rb_vb , K, 195™- 
i96 rb ). It is numbered as question 10 of book 1 in the second redaction (B, i90 vb -i92 ra , B, 

i 94 ™-i 95 va ). 

19 Aristotle, De anima 11 1, 4i2b5-6, transl. W. S. Hett, London, Cambridge (ma) 1967 (Loeb 
Classical Library, 288), 69. 
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esses organs for all of its activities, one would expect that the mind, that is to 
say the intellect or the intellective soul in medieval parlance, also makes use of a 
bodily organ and hence is inseparable from the body . 20 On the other hand, Aris¬ 
totle later remarks in two short and obscure passages in book in that the mind is 
‘separable, impassive and unmixed .’ 21 If that part of the soul which we call ‘mind’ 
were mixed with the body, it would then have some organ, as the sensitive faculty 
does; however, since the mind is unmixed with the body, ‘in fact it has none .’ 22 
Already in late antiquity the Greek commentators of Aristotle proposed diverse 
interpretations concerning this problem, and the Latin commentators inherited 
these complicated debates . 23 

Nicholas of Amsterdam’s solution, while fundamentally materialist in nature, 
tries to do justice to mental phenomena which appear to be nonphysical. In con¬ 
temporary philosophy such a theory is called ‘soft materialism’ or ‘nonreductive 
materialism .’ 24 This kind of materialism affirms that mental events are dependent 
on physical events, but denies that this relation is causal. Mental events cannot 
therefore be reduced to physical events. 

Nicholas’s own theory can be outlined as follows: 

1. The intellective soul is material in esse, i.e. as far as its being is concerned; however, it 
is not purely material. 

2. The intellective soul is immaterial in operando, i.e. as far as its operation is concerned; 
however, it does not function in a purely immaterial way. 

3. The intellective soul does not require a bodily organ as subject; nevertheless, it does 
require a bodily organ as object. 

It may be noted that this theory closely resembles the view developed in Pie¬ 
tro Pomponazzi’s late writings on the soul, in particular in his De immortalitate 


20 Aristotle himself suggests this conclusion by saying: 'It is quite clear, then, that neither the 
soul nor certain parts of it, if it has parts, can be separated from the body’ (4i3a4-6). And later 
on: ‘For this reason those are right in their view who maintain that the soul cannot exist without 
the body’ (4i4ai9-2i). 

21 Aristotle, De anima m 5, 43oai7-i8. 

22 Aristotle, De anima hi 4, 429327. 

23 For the debate in the Greek commentators, see F. Brentano, ‘ Nous Poietikos: Survey of 
Earlier Interpretations,’ in: M.C. Nussbaum & A. Oksenberg-Rorty (eds), Essays on Aristotle’s 
De Anima, Oxford 1992, 313-341; R Moraux, Alexandre d’Aphrodise: exegete de la noetique 
d’Aristote, Liege, Paris 1942; H.J. Blumenthal, Aristotle and Neoplatonism in Late Antiquity: 
Interpretations of the De anima, London, Ithaca (ny) 1996; A. Kamp, Philosophiehistorie als 
Rezeptionsgeschichte. Die Reaktion auf Aristoteles’ De anima-NoefA. Der frtihe Hellenismus, 
Amsterdam 2001 (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophic, 33). 

24 For a discussion of the different branches of materialism in contemporary philosophy of 
mind see P. K. Moser & J. D. Trout (eds), Contemporary Materialism. A Reader, London, New 
York 1995,16-22. 
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animae, his Apologia, and his Defensorium. In the final part of this paper we will 
therefore discuss the question whether Nicholas may have been a source for Pom- 
ponazzi. But first of all, we must unfold Nicholas’s own theory. In the course of our 
discussion we will also need to solve the puzzle how a material form can have an 
immaterial operation that essentially does not rely on a bodily organ. This seems 
to contradict the Aristotelian axiom, used for example by Thomas Aquinas, that 
everything operates in accordance with its being ( operari insequitur esse ). 25 

2.1. The mind is material as far as its being is concerned 

Nicholas of Amsterdam, in his own questions on the third book of Aristotle’s 
De anima, discusses three competing theories concerning the human mind: the 
theory of Alexander of Aphrodisias, the theory of Averroes, and the theory of the 
Platonists, which is later identified with the teachings of the Catholic faith . 26 

Nicholas closely follows Alexander of Aphrodisias, who holds that mind 
emerges from matter. Alexander’s theory is outlined by Nicholas in the following 
way: 


25 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de anima, q. 14, ed. B. C. Bazan, Roma, Paris 1996 
(Opera omnia, 24/1), i26 l86_2 ° 9 : ‘Manifestum est autem quod principium quo homo intelligit 
est forma habens esse, et non solum ens sicut quo aliquid est. Intelligere enim, ut Philoso- 
phus probat in hi De anima, non est actus expletus per organum corporale. Non enim posset 
inueniri aliquod organum corporale quod esset receptiuum omnium naturarum sensibilium; 
praesertim quia recipiens debet esse denudatum a natura recepti, sicut pupilla caret colore. 
Omne autem organum corporale habet aliquam naturam sensibilem. Intellectus uero, quo in- 
telligimus, est cognoscitiuus omnium sensibilium naturarum. Vnde impossibile est quod eius 
operatio, que est intelligere, exerceatur per aliquod organum corporale. Vnde apparet quod 
intellectus habet operationem per se, in qua non communicat corpus. Vnumquodque autem 
operatur secundum quod est. Que enim per se habent esse, per se operantur; que uero per se 
non habent esse, non habent per se operationem: non enim calor calefacit, set calidum. Sic igi- 
tur patet quod principium intellectiuum quo homo intelligit habet esse eleuatum supra corpus, 
non dependens a corpore.’ 

26 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 3, B, 230™, B, 22o rb : ‘Quaeritur tertio 
utrum intellectus humanus sit forma substantialis inhaerens corpori humano. Pro intellectu 
quaestionis est notandum quod de materia huius quaestionis multiplex est opinio. Prima est 
ipsius Alexandri, qui posuit intellectum humanum esse formam corporis humani per inhae- 
rentiam; et consequenter posuit earn naturalem et eductam de potentia materiae, extensam ad 
extensionem corporis. Alia opinio fuit ipsius Commentatoris, qui posuit intellectum humanum 
esse perpetuum, non eductum de potentia materiae neque extensum ad extensionem subiecti 
et unicum in omnibus hominibus non per inhaesionem, sed per quemdam modum, scilicet 
quia in eo subiectantur species intelligibiles, quae etiam habent subiectivalitatem potentialem 
in phantasmatibus. Et per species intelligibiles posuit (B, 230 vb ) ipse huic vel isti homini, et 
hoc quantum ad intellectum possibilem. Tertia est opinio Platonicorum ponentium intellec¬ 
tum possibilem esse perpetuum et immaterialem et formam substantialem corpori humano 
inhaerentem.’ 
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The first opinion is that of Alexander, who maintained that the human intellect 
is the form of a human body by inherence, and consequently he maintained that 
it is natural and educed from the potency of matter, extended according to the 
extension of the body. 27 

Later in the same quaestio, Nicholas defends Alexanders materialist theory 
against several arguments drawn from Aristotle and Averroes, which claim to 
demonstrate that the intellect is an immaterial form. Nicholas shows that each 
argument can be easily solved. In particular, he disproves the argument that if the 
intellect were material, it would follow that the intellect uses a corporeal organ . 28 

While a material intellect need not necessarily rely on a corporeal organ, the 
following statements concerning the human mind are inextricably linked in such 
a way that they mutually follow from each other: 

1. the intellect inheres in the body; 

2. it is educed from the potency of matter; 

3. it is extended according to the extension of matter; 

27 For the Latin text, see the preceeding footnote. Notice that Nicholas uses the term conse¬ 
quently’ ( consequenter ) here. It will become apparent later on that Nicholas holds that all these 
statements on the human intellect are logically linked with each other. 

28 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, in, q. 3, B, 230 vb , B, 220 rb : ‘Pro illo quod ilia 
forma sit immaterialis et perpetua Commentator et Aristoteles adduxerunt quasdam rationes. 
Quarum prima est haec nam: si intellectus esset materialis, sequeretur quod uteretur organo 
corporeo; sed hoc est falsum. Quod sic patet, quia tale organum aut erit de natura elementi aut 
elementati; sed quodcumque dicatur, videtur sequi quod intellectus non intelligeret qualitates 
intelligibiles secundum quemcumque gradum earum, cum intus existens prohibet extraneum. 
Sed hoc consequens est falsum. Et confirmatur nam: si uteretur organo corporeo, tunc post 
intellectionem excellentium non intelligeret parva, sicut sensus post sensationem excellentium 
non sentit parva vel remissa. Alia ratio est ilia nam: si esset virtus materialis, non esset univer- 
saliter cognoscitiva; quod est falsum. Probatur tamen sequela quia: ex hoc sensus apprehendit 
particulariter, quia materialis (est). Et iterum alia ratione: sequeretur quod intellectus non es¬ 
set supra se ipsum reflexivus, cum hoc pertinet ad potentiam immaterialem. - Istae rationes, 
licet sint persuasivae, non sunt tamen demonstrativae. Nam prima ratio de organo soluta est 
in ratione quaestionis praecedentis. Quantum autem ad hoc quod motum fuit, quod (B 2 220™) 
intellectus non intelligeret parva post magna, posset dici quod hoc non sequitur, quia intelligit 
ilia per discursum, ut Alexander forte diceret. Vel potest dici quod esset propter eminentiam 
potentiae. De illo quod motum fuit de universali cognitione potest dici quod virtus materia¬ 
lis esset universalium secundum aliquem modum universalitatis, quia equus videtur appetere 
avenam in universali. De reflexione potest dici quod ista notitia quae reflexa dicitur, habetur 
per discursum, et quia operatio discursiva possibilis est (B, 231™) per potentiam materialem, 
ideo etiam hoc modus reflexionis possibilis est in potentia materiali.’ - For the solution of the 
argument concerning the dependency of a material intellect on a bodily organ, Nicholas refers 
to the preceeding question ( Utrum oportet intellectum esse denudatum ab eo, quod intelligit ) 
where he refutes this argument by saying that the human intellect is stripped ( denudatus ) of 
everything material before it actually cognizes. In particular, Nicholas emphasizes that while 
the object which causes the cognitive process ( cognitio ) is material, the process itself is imma¬ 
terial ( spiritualis ). For the Latin text, see footnote 35. 
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4. it is generable and corruptible; 

5. it is multiplied according to the number of human beings. 29 

However, as one of these statements has been demonstrated in a preceding ques¬ 
tion, namely that the intellect inheres in the body, it follows that all the other 
statements, which are inextricably linked with it, are also ‘true according to the 
principles of nature’ (vera secundum principia naturae ). 30 As a natural philos¬ 
opher, Nicholas thus makes a bold statement in favor of Alexander’s theory of 
the human mind. 

Consequently, the opposing theory of Averroes is definitely false. Nevertheless, 
in comparison with the teachings of the Catholic faith it has the advantage that at 
least it is a consistent theory: here again all the statements are inextricably linked 
in such a way that they mutually follow from each other . 31 

Despite the fact, however, that Alexander’s statements on the human intellect 
must be designated as being true if one speaks as a natural philosopher, Nicholas 
finally responds that - because they are denied by the Catholic faith (quia catholice 
negantur) - the mind is everlasting and not extended, and does not emerge from 

29 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 5, B, 232™, B 2 221™: ‘Quaeritur quinto 
utrum intellectus humanus existens perpetuus sit pura potentia. Pro quaestione notandum est 
quod in quaestione duo includuntur, scilicet suppositum et quaesitum. Pro supposito est notan¬ 
dum quod si aliquid sit perpetuum secundum naturam loquendo, illud quod est perpetuum a 
parte ante, est (perpetuum) a parte post. Haec propositio declarata est a Philosopho in De caelo. 
Item notandum (est) quod stando in cursu naturae, si intellectus non sit eductus de potentia 
materiae, ipse non inhaeret materiae. Patet illud dictum sic, quia si intellectus non sit educ¬ 
tus de potentia materiae, ipse est perpetuus; et si est perpetuus, ipse non inhaeret materiae, 
quia perpetuum materiae semper inhaeret, sicut multi posuerunt de dimensionibus intermi- 
natis coaeternis materiae. Ex illius consequentis opposito infertur oppositum antecedentis, si 
scilicet intellectus inhaeret, ipse est eductus de potentia materiae. Quia ergo intellectus est (B x 
23 2 vb ) forma inhaerens, ut declaratum est, sequitur quod secundum cursurn naturae est eductus 
de potentia materiae, extensus ad extensionem materiae, generabilis et corruptibilis, multipli- 
catus ad multiplicationem hominum.’ - There is a parallel passage in Buridan’s Quaestiones De 
anima (De tertia lectura), 111, q.6, ed. Zupko, 5 0 87 - 5i 1D1 : ‘Quinta conclusio: quod haec sex se 
mutuo consequuntur: intellectum esse perpetuum, non esse genitum nec corruptibilem, non 
esse eductum de potentia materiae, non inhaerere materiae, non esse extensum extensione 
materiae, et non esse multiplicatum. Et similiter sex opposita illorum consequuntur se mu¬ 
tuo: scilicet, non esse perpetuum, esse genitum vel corruptibilem, esse eductum de potentia 
materiae, inhaerere materiae, esse extensum et esse multiplicatum. Haec enim tota conclusio 
infertur ex praecedentibus. Sexta conclusio est categorica: quod intellectus humanus inhaeret 
corpori humano sive materiae (sine materia ed.). Et haec fuit prius posita et probata. Septima 
conclusio infertur quae erat opinio Alexandri: quod est generabilis et corruptibilis, extensus, 
eductus, inhaerens et multiplicatus.’ 

30 For the Latin text, see footnote 32. 

31 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, 111, q. 5, B x 232 vb , B, 221™: ‘Ex quo patet 
quod esse perpetuum, esse ingenitum et incorruptibile, esse non multiplicatum sed unicum, et 
non inhaerere materiae consequuntur se mutuo. Quae consecutive posuit Averroes. Similiter 
eorum opposita consequuntur se. Quare etiam Alexander ita determinavit.’ 
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matter. Nicholas adds that these statements cannot be demonstrated, but can only 
be made plausible by using persuasive arguments . 32 

Strictly speaking, Nicholas does not propose a theory of double truth here. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that there is a strong opposition between the teachings of 
natural philosophy and the teachings of the Catholic faith, an opposition which 
Nicholas emphasizes by using the term ‘true (according to the principles of 
nature) to designate Alexander’s theory of mind. In doing so, he confronts the 
Catholic faith with the truth of natural philosophy. 

2.2. The mind is immaterial as far as its operation is concerned 

In order to understand the puzzling thesis that a material form can have an im¬ 
material operation, that is to say a mode of acting which is opposite to its mode of 
being, one needs to know that Nicholas of Amsterdam considers the agent intel¬ 
lect not to be part of the human soul. Instead, along with Alexander of Aphrodisias 
he holds that the agent intellect, which is said to be impassible as far as its being 
is concerned, is identical with the divine intellect . 33 


32 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, in, q. 5, B, 232 vb , B 2 22i va : ‘Sed licet ista 
dicta sint vera secundum principia naturae, tamen, quia catholice negantur, ideo ponitur con¬ 
clusive et responsive quod intellectus est perpetuus, non extensus ad extensionem materiae nec 
eductus de potentia materiae, licet inhaerens, ut prius ostensum est. Quae conclusio, licet non 
potest bene demonstrative probari, tamen potest rationibus persuaderi prius habitis. Ex qui- 
bus relinquitur conclusio vera.’ Nicholas’s obedience to the teachings of the Catholic faith is 
reminiscent of the Parisian statute of April 1, 1272, which required all masters of arts always 
to determine their questions in accordance with the Christian faith (cf. Chartularium Univer- 
sitatis Parisiensis , ed. H. Denifle & A. Chatelain, 1, Paris 1889, n. 441, 499-500 (see also n. 501, 
586-588). E. Grant (ed.), A Source Book in Medieval Science, Cambridge (ma) 1974 (Source 
Books in the History of the Sciences), 44-45, chose the following headline for his translation 
of the statute: ‘Statute of the Faculty of Arts drastically curtailing the discussion of theological 
questions (1272)’ (emphasis mine). 

33 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, 111, q. 7, B x 234 rb , B, 222™: ‘Quaeritur sep- 
timo utrum ad intellectionem causandum necesse sit ponere intellectum agentem ab intellectu 
possibili distinctum. Pro quaestione est notandum quod de materia huius quaestionis variae 
sunt opiniones. Nam communiter doctores ponebant intellectum agentem esse aliquid animae 
nostrae distinctum a possibili. Et isti inter se multipliciter sunt diversi. Quorum diversitas pro 
nunc est dimittenda. Contra quam opinionem ponitur conclusio responsiva quod intellectus 
agens non est distinctus (B, 234™) ab intellectu possibili. Probatur conclusio quia: si intellectus 
agens esset ab intellectu possibili distinctus existens aliquid (B, 222 vb ) animae nostrae, vel ergo 
substantia vel accidens sufficienti divisione. Non potest did quod sit substantia ... Quod etiam 
non sit accidens patet... Et etiam patet per Philosophum in littera, qui dicit intellectum agen¬ 
tem esse “separatum, impassibilem et immixtum.” Dicit etiam ultra quod est substantia actu ens 
et secundum actum scientia rei, hoc est quod intelligens et intellectum et intellectus non diffe¬ 
rent in eo. Similiter nec sciens nec scitum nec scientia in eo different, sed ipse est sciens, scitum 
et scientia. Ex quibus verbis potest concludi quod intellectus agens, qui ponitur distinctus ab 
intellectu possibili, non est aliquid animae nostrae. Patet hoc sufficienter, quia illud quod debet 
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Now, any kind of activity (actio) does not simply follow the object by which it 
is primarily caused, but it follows the object by which it is immediately directed. 
Likewise, the activity of the human mind, that is to say the process of thinking 
(intellects ), does not simply follow the objects of thinking, that is the phantasms, 
which would cause a material activity. The human mind is immediately directed 
by the agent intellect, which is immaterial, and consequently the human mind 
does not possess a material activity, but it possesses an immaterial operation ( ha- 
bet operationem et modum agendi oppositum). It should be noted that Nicholas 
speaks of immaterialitas intellectionis here, that is, of the immateriality of the in¬ 
tellect as far as its operation is concerned . 34 In another context, Nicholas even uses 
the term ‘spiritual’ to designate the operation of the intellect, and ‘spiritual’ means 
the direct opposite of‘corporeal’ here. While the object of the intellect by which 
the process of thinking is primarily caused, that is the phantasm, is material, the 
process of thinking itself is purely spiritual . 35 

If one looks at the intellect by abstracting from its relation to the senses (ab- 
stracte), one can say that its operation is essentially ( essentialiter ) immaterial. 
However, if one looks at the intellect by taking its relation to the senses into ac¬ 
count (respective), one can say that its operation is accidentally (accidentaliter) 
material, because the phantasm is material . 36 


esse aliquid animae nostrae, hoc debet esse finitum et creatum; sed sic non est de intellectu, de 
quo loquitur Philosophus, nam ipse est impassibilis secundum esse; ergo sibi nulla potentia est 
admixta.’ 

34 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 7, B, 234 vb , B 2 223™: ‘Respondetur 
quod actio non sequitur causam agendi vel causam particularem simpliciter, sed sequitur ipsam 
comparatam ad suum obiectum a quo immediate dirigitur. Et haec videtur sententia Philosophi 
in secundo huius (B x 235™) de calore, cuius de per se est dissolvere, et tamen, prout est instru- 
mentum naturae, generat carnes et potius componit. Sic vero est de phantasmate, quia, licet 
phantasmatis secundum se esset facere materiale, tamen comparando ipsum ad illud a quo im¬ 
mediate dirigitur, cum illud sit immateriale, habet operationem et modum agendi oppositum. 
Aliqui enim imaginantur quod immaterialitas intellectionis non provenit ex parte actionis, sed 
proprie ex parte passionis, quia omne receptum oportet recipi ad modum recipientis; cum ergo 
recipiens est immateriale, receptum est immateriale.’ 

35 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 2, B x 229 vb , B 2 2i9 vb : ‘Quaeritur se¬ 
cundo utrum oportet intellectum esse denudatum ab eo, quod intelligit ... (B x 230 rb , B, 220™) 
Respondetur quod ad hoc quod intelligibile moveat intellectum, requiritur praesentia spi- 
ritualis et non realis, ut patet per Philosophum tertio huius dicentem quod in anima non est 
lapis, sed species eius. Sed illius ratio assignari potest quia: cum obiectum intellectus a quo 
primo causatur intellectio sit materiale, et intellectio sit mere spiritualis, cum igitur spirituale 
et corporale habent rationem extremorum, ideo non fit transitus de uno in alium nisi per me¬ 
dium. Et ideo ab obiecto (B, 230™) primo progrediuntur species ad sensum exteriorem, et a 
sensu exteriori procedunt intentiones usque ad sensum communem, in quibus quidem est de- 
ductio extremi ad extremum. Et ad hoc realis praesentia non convenit, sed potius eius denudatio 
requiritur, ut dictum est.’ 

36 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 9, B x 236”, B 2 223 vb : ‘Quaeritur nono 
utrum intellectus, cessante actuali intellectione, sit reservativus specierum intelligibilium et 
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2.3. The mind and its communication with the body 

This leads us to the question as to how the mind communicates with the body. 
From what has already been said, it seems apparent that thinking in itself is an 
operation in which the soul does not communicate with the body. But does this 
mean that the mind does not depend on the body in any way? Even if we agree that 
the operation of the intellect is spiritual, can we then conclude that this operation 
is totally independent from anything corporeal? 

At the beginning of his quaestio on whether the soul has a proper operation 
in which it does not communicate with the body, Nicholas of Amsterdam intro¬ 
duces an important distinction, which can also be found in Marsilius of Inghen. 37 
The soul may require a body in two ways: it may require the body as object (tam- 
quam obiecto ), which causes it actually to think, or it may require the body as 
organ (tamquam organo ), which contains its operation. Tikewise, the soul may 
have a proper operation in which it does not communicate with the body objec¬ 
tively ( obiective ), or in which it does not communicate with the body subjectively 
(. subiective , instrumentaliter et organice ). 38 

After having established this distinction, Nicholas’s solution is straightforward: 
the soul has no proper operation in which it does not communicate with the body 
as object (tamquam obiecto). This is obvious, because thinking cannot take place 


habituum intelligendi ... (B, 236™, B 2 224™) Respondetur quod intellectus potest dupliciter 
considerari: uno modo pure, essentialiter et abstracte, et sic est indivisibilis intensive et exten¬ 
sive; secundo modo potest considerari accidentaliter et non abstracte, sed respective, scilicet ut 
ipse consequitur potentiam, (et) secundum istum modum est divisibilis intensive sicut etiam 
receptum quod in se habet.’ 

37 Marsilius of Inghen, Quaestiones De anima, hi, q. 10 , ed. Pluta, ‘ Utrum intellectus utitur 
organo corporeo’, 171 l3 ~' s : ‘Quantum ad primum, quod intellectum uti organo corporeo po¬ 
test intelligi dupliciter, uno modo obiective tamquam repraesentante sibi suum obiectum; alio 
modo subiective, scilicet quia illud organum est subiectum totale vel ad minus partiale, in quo 
recipitur eius actus, et sic virtus visiva utitur organo corporeo, quia totaliter vel partialiter in- 
haeret organo visivo.’ 

38 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, 1, q. 10, B, i9o vb , B, 194™: ‘Quaeritur deci- 
mo utrum anima habeat aliquam operationem propriam in qua non communicet corpori. Pro 
intellectu quaestionis est notandum primo quod tres sunt principales potentiae animae, scili¬ 
cet potentia vegetativa, sensitiva et intellectiva. Quarum sufficients sic potest capi: omnis enim 
potentia animae dat aliquod esse. Vel igitur dat esse purum materiale, et sic est potentia vege¬ 
tativa. Vel dat esse solum spirituale, et sic est potentia intellectiva. Vel dat esse quodammodo 
spirituale et quodammodo materiale, et sic est potentia sensitiva. Et istae potentiae different, 
quia vegetativa et sensitiva potentiae sunt generabiles et corruptibiles, sed intellectiva non. Se¬ 
cundo notandum quod anima aliter indiget corpore tamquam obiecto et aliter indiget corpore 
tamquam organo, quia indiget corpore tamquam obiecto ut ducatur de potentia ad actum, sed 
indiget corpore tamquam organo ut in ipso eius operatio recipiatur. Tertio notandum quod 
animam habere propriam operationem dupliciter intelligitur: vel quod habeat propriam ope¬ 
rationem qua non communicet (B x 191™) corpori obiective, vel qua non communicet corpori 
subiective, instrumentaliter et organice.’ 
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without mental images ( phantasmata ); indeed, phantasms are the starting point 
of all thinking processes ( principium originale omnium intellectionum). Now, the 
faculty of the soul which provides these images, the imagination or fantasy ( phan¬ 
tasm ), is a corporeal power ( virtus corporalis). Consequently, thinking does not 
take place without this bodily power, which provides the intellect with phantasms, 
that is to say with its objects. 39 

On the other hand, the intellect does have a proper operation in which it does 
not communicate with the body as organ or subject ( tamquam organo vel sub- 
iecto). Although the process of seeing not only requires color as its object but also 
the eye as its organ or subject, the process of thinking does not require the body 
as an instrument, because thinking is not processed by a bodily organ ( non estper 
organum corporate ). 40 


39 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, i, q. 10, B, 191™, B 2 194™: ‘Quibus sic prae- 
missis, dicendum est conclusive quod nulla anima habet aliquam operationem propriam (in) 
qua non communicet corpori tamquam obiecto. Probatur conclusio (B 2 i94 vb ) quia: si illud 
quod magis videtur inesse, non inest, nec illud quod minus videtur; sed magis videtur de in- 
telligere quod sit propria operatio animae, et tamen non est ita; ergo nulla operatio est animae 
propria in qua non communicet corpori tamquam obiecto. Maior est topica. Et minor quoad 
eius primam partem, videlicet quod magis videtur de intelligere, (patet), quia operatio intel- 
lectus est magis abstracta quam operationes aliarum potentiarum, exquo intellectus est magis 
abstractus a materia. Etiam de aliis operationibus ab intellectione dicit Philosophus textualiter 
sic: “Qui dicit animam gaudere vel tristari sine corpore simile est ac si diceret earn texere vel 
aedificare”; sed notum est quod ipsa non poterit texere vel aedibcare sine corpore; ergo nec 
gaudere vel tristari. Sed secunda pars minoris patet, quia intelligere vel est phantasia vel non 
sine phantasia; sed phantasia est virtus corporalis et ipsum phantasma est principium originale 
omnium intellectionum; ergo intelligere non fit sine corporali virtute. Hanc quaestionem innuit 
Philosophus in hoc primo dicens: “dubitationem autem habent et passiones animae, utrum sint 
omnes communes et habentis, an sit aliqua et animae propria ipsius. Hoc enim accipere qui- 
dem necessarium est, non autem leve. Videtur autem plurimorum quidem nullum sine corpore 
pati neque facere, ut irasci, confidere, considerare et omnino sentire. Maxime autem assimilatur 
proprio intelligere. Si autem est et hoc phantasia quaedam vel non sine phantasia, non contingit 
utique neque hoc sine corpore esse.” ’ 

40 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, 1, q. 10, B x i9i rb , B, i94 vb : ‘Neque hoc, 
scilicet intelligere sine corpore vel virtute corporea esse, dicebatur notanter in conclusione tam¬ 
quam obiecto, quia intellectus bene habet operationem propriam (in) qua non communicet 
corpori tamquam organo vel subiecto. Pro cuius ulteriori intellectu est notandum secundum 
sanctum Thomam quod aliqua est operatio animae quae indiget corpore tamquam instrumento 
et etiam tamquam obiecto, sicut videre indiget corpore prout obiecto, quia color, qui est obiec- 
tum visus, est corpus vel saltern in corpore; et etiam indiget corpore sicut instrumento, quia 
visio, licet sit ab anima, non tamen nisi per organum visus, scilicet per pupillam, quae est in- 
strumentum. Et sic videre non est animae tantum, sed etiam organi. Alia autem est operatio 
animae quae indiget corpore non sicut instrumento, sed sicut obiecto tantum, ut intelligere, 
quod non est per organum corporale, sed tamen indiget obiecto corporali. Nam dicit Phi¬ 
losophus tertio huius: “oportet quemcumque intelligentem phantasmata speculari.” Nam hoc 
modo phantasmata se habent ad intellectum sicut colores ad visum; colores autem se habent (B, 
i95 ra ) ad visum sicut obiecta; igitur etiam phantasmata se habent ad intellectum sicut obiecta. 
Cum igitur phantasmata non sint sine corpore, hinc est quod intelligere non est sine corpore, 
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While it is not possible to present Nicholas’s discussion extensively here, I 
wish to draw the reader’s attention to a passage where Nicholas refutes an ar¬ 
gument, which postulates that there is thinking without phantasms ( intellectio 
absque phantasmate ) with regard to both universal and singular concepts. As far 
as universal cognition is concerned, Nicholas replies that a universal concept can 
be caused by a singular concept concomitantly ( per concomitantiam). He once 
again emphasizes that all of our intellectual cognition is dependent on the senses 
(omnis nostra cognitio intellectuals dependet ab sensitiva ), and that all concepts, 
universal and singular alike, are caused by a phantasm. 41 


ita quod corpus sit sicut obiectum, non sicut instrumentum. Sic etiam intelligere potest dici 
propria operatio animae, quia anima humana intellectiva corpori coniuncta quoad intellec- 
tionem causandam non determinat sibi organum corporale sicut anima vegetativa et sensitiva.’ 
Nicholas cites Thomas Aquinas’s Sentencia libri De anima 12, nearly verbatim here. Note, howe¬ 
ver, that Thomas himself does not use the pair subiective-obiective (or subiectum-obiectum) as 
Nicholas of Amsterdam does, closely following Marsilius of Inghen. The passage in Thomas 
reads: ‘Sciendum est igitur quod aliqua operatio anime est aut passio que indiget corpore sicut 
instrumento et sicut obiecto; sicut uidere indiget corpore sicut obiecto quia color, qui est ob¬ 
iectum uisus, est corpus, item sicut instrumento quia uisio, etsi sit ab anima, non est tamen nisi 
per organum uisus, scilicet per pupillam que est ut instrumentum; et sic uidere non est anime 
tantum, set etiam organi. Aliqua autem operatio est que indiget corpore, non tamen sicut in¬ 
strumento, set sicut obiecto tantum; intelligere enim non est per organum corporale, set indiget 
obiecto corporali: sicut enim Philosophus dicit in 111 huius, hoc modo fantasmata se habent ad 
intellectum sicut colores ad uisum, colores autem se habent ad uisum sicut obiecta, fantasmata 
ergo se habent ad intellectum sicut obiecta; cum ergo fantasmata non sint sine corpore, inde est 
quod intelligere non est sine corpore, ita tamen quod sit sicut obiectum, non sicut instrumen¬ 
tum’ (Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima 1 2, Roma, Paris 1984 [Opera omnia, 45/1], 

9 5°-io 69 ). 

41 Nicholas of Amsterdam, Quaestiones De anima, 1, q. 10, B, i 9 i vb , B 2 195™: ‘Tertio arguitur 
sic: (B 2 i 9 5 rb ) ilia operatio est propria animae quam ipsa exercet sine corpore tamquam ob¬ 
iecto; sed intelligere est huiusmodi; ergo intelligere est propria operatio animae in qua non 
communicet corpori tamquam obiecto. Consequentia nota (est). Et maior similiter ex cor¬ 
pore quaestionis. Sed minor probatur tarn de intellectione universali quam particulari nam: 
possibiles sunt conceptus universales vel communes de re non sensata - nono Metaphysicae; 
ergo possibiles sunt intellectiones universales absque phantasmatibus. Tenet consequentia ex 
eo quod phantasma est rei sensatae et corporalis. Patet etiam de intellectione particulari, nam 
possibiles sunt conceptus singulares abstracti de re non sensata; ergo dabiles sunt conceptus 
singulares abstracti absque phantasmate; et per consequens dabilis est intellectio absque phan¬ 
tasmate. Tenet ultima consequentia, cum potentia intellectiva una cum conceptu proportionato 
sint sufficientes ad intellectionis productionem. Et argumentum patet, nam illud est possibile 
cuius causae sufficientes sunt possibiles; sed sic est quod possibiles sunt causae ad producen- 
dum conceptum singularem abstractum de re non phantasiata; igitur etc. Consequentia nota 
(est). Et maior similiter ex communi principio quo dicitur quod, positis causis sufficientibus 
naturalibus, eodem modo quo sufficiunt, ponitur et effectus. Sed argumentum pro secunda 
parte probatur quia: secundum ordinem intelligendi, ut colligitur ex primo Physicorum, tunc 
conceptus singulares abstracti generantur ab universalibus abstractis; sed, ut probatum est 
iam pro prima parte argumenti, conceptus universales sunt possibiles sine tali vel tali re sen¬ 
sata vel phantasiata; igitur sufficientes causae ad productionem conceptuum singularium (B x 
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To sum up: the main difference between Nicholas and the traditional position, 
exemplified by Thomas Aquinas, is that Thomas argues that the immateriality of 
the intellect’s operation in itself (operatio propria) makes evident that the intellect 
is immaterial in esse - based on the Aristotelian dictum operari insequitur esse - 
(even though it does require material organs when connected to the body, but 
not for its proper operation), while Nicholas aims at showing that the imma¬ 
teriality of the intellect’s operation in itself can be explained while sticking to the 
notion that the intellect is educed from the potency of matter. For Nicholas, the 
human intellect is material in esse, but it can possess an immaterial operation. 
This is a fundamentally different position, and Nicholas clearly deviates from the 
Aristotelian mainstream here. Nicholas of Amsterdam’s philosophy of mind aims 
at finding a balance between a purely materialistic identity theory and a radically 
dualistic approach, thus trying to explain the relative independence of mental 
phenomena. According to Nicholas, Aristotle’s dictum operari insequitur esse is 
not valid for the human intellect, a material form that is capable of operating in 
ways that we usually do not associate with matter. 

3. Some Remarks on the ‘Wirkungsgeschichte 

The distinction between ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ dependency on the body is 
crucial for understanding Pietro Pomponazzi’s treatise On the Immortality of the 
Soul (De immortalitate animae), and it is the basis for his famous position, that 
the human soul is immortal only relatively and improperly speaking (secundum 
quid et improprie ), but truly and unqualifiedly (vere et simpliciter) it is mortal. 42 
Using the very same terminology as Nicholas of Amsterdam (and Marsilius of 

i92 ra ) abstractorum sunt possibiles. - Respondetur concedendo bene quod universale non ha- 
bet necessariam dependentiam ab aliquo singulari, sed tamen a quolibet singulari potest per 
concomitantiam causari, ut habetur nono Metaphysicae quod non sensibile intelligitur intel- 
lectione simplici per concomitantiam vel communicationem cum rebus sensibilibus. Et ideo 
Deus et intelligentiae secundum quod communicant cum rebus sensibilibus in genere genera¬ 
lissimo, secundum hoc habent cognosci cognitione simplici. Cum hoc tamen stat quod omnis 
nostra cognitio intellectualis dependet ab sensitiva, similiter quod omnis intellectio universalis 
fit a phantasmate. Ad aliam probationem de intellectione simplici dicendum est quod univer- 
sales conceptus non sunt principia vel causae ex qua productionis singularium conceptuum 
abstractorum, ut ratio assumit, licet tamen ordine quodam tales conceptus sint posteriores. 
Sed principium originale talium conceptuum est ipsum phantasma, quod principiat omnes 
huiusmodi conceptus, sive sint universales sive singulares. Et sic causae sufficientes non sunt 
possibiles nisi cum re sensata vel phantasiata. Et sic ratio non procedit.’ 

42 Pietro Pomponazzi, Abhandlung iiber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele, ed. and transl. B. Moj- 
sisch, Hamburg 1990 (Philosophische Bibliothek, 434), 78: ‘Verum in secundo nos discorda- 
mus, quia dicimus, quod tale vere et simpliciter est mortale, secundum quid vero et improprie 
immortale.’ For an English translation, see Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, transl. 
W. H. Hay 11 in: E. Cassirer, P. O. Kristeller & J. H. Randall, Jr. (eds), The Renaissance Philosophy 
of Man, Chicago, London 1948, 280-381, at 314. 
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Inghen), Pomponazzi expressly says that the intellect does not require the body 
as subject ( tamquam subiecto), but that it does require the body as object (tam¬ 
quam obiecto ). 43 From this he concludes that the intellect is unqualifiedly material 
(.simpliciter materialis ) and relatively immaterial ( secundum quid immaterialis) , 44 

The intellect as such ( secundum se), that is to say as far as its proper operation is 
concerned, does not require a bodily organ and can hence be called immaterial . 45 
However, the fact that the intellect is immaterial as far as its essential operation 
is concerned does not mean that the intellect is immaterial as far as its being is 
concerned. 

In his Defensorium, Pomponazzi emphasizes that one must understand the 
crucial distinction between in esse and in operando . 46 The intellect is immaterial 
as far as its essential operation is concerned, and hence it can be called relatively 
(.secundum quid) immaterial. Nevertheless, it is unqualifiedly ( simpliciter ) mate¬ 
rial because it cannot be separated from the body as far as its being is concerned. 

Pomponazzi argues as follows: the human intellect is independent from the 
body if and only if it is neither subjectively nor objectively ( neque subiective neque 
obiective ) dependent; on the other hand, the human intellect is dependent on the 


43 Pomponazzi emphasizes this distinction over and over again in the ninth chapter of his De 
immortalitate animae in which he presents his own solution: ‘Tale intermedium non indigeat 
corpore tamquam subiecto, verum tamquam obiecto. Hoc autem est intellectus humanus’ (ed. 
Mojsisch, 80); ‘Ergo anima humana non indiget organo ut subiecto, sed ut obiecto’ (ed. Moj- 
sisch, 82); ‘Intellectus humanus ... non indigebit corpore tamquam subiecto, verum tamquam 
obiecto’ (ed. Mojsisch, 84); ‘Iste modus intelligendi intellectus humani... scilicet moveri ab ob¬ 
iecto et non indigere subiecto’ (ed. Mojsisch, 86); ‘Non dependet a corpore tamquam subiecto 
... et indiget corpore ut obiecto’ (ed. Mojsisch, 88); ‘Ut scilicet non indigeat corpore ut subiecto 
ad modum prius expositum et indigeat ut obiecto’ (ed. Mojsisch, 100); ‘Quare indiget corpore 
ut obiecto et non ut subiecto’ (ed. Mojsisch, 112). 

44 This is Pomponazzi’s principal conclusion (De immortalitate animae, ed. Mojsisch, 86): ‘Ex 
quibus modo est syllogizanda conclusio principalis intenta, scilicet quod anima humana sim¬ 
pliciter materialis est et secundum quid immaterialis.’ Later on he emphasizes that the human 
intellect is a material form: ‘Quare inter materiales formas absolute reponendus est’ (ed. Moj¬ 
sisch, 100). 

45 Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, ed. Mojsisch, 118: ‘Ad primum vero contra se¬ 
cundum dictum dicitur, quod anima humana sic potens recipere omnes species formarum 
materialium duas habet condiciones: unam scilicet, quod secundum se immaterialis est et non 
indigens organo tamquam subiecto, pro quanto recipit et intelligit illas, quod nos concedimus; 
verum alteram habet, quoniam formas illas non recipit nisi mota a phantasmatibus, sicut plane 
ibi docet Aristoteles; quare indiget organo tamquam obiecto.’ 

46 Pietro Pomponazzi, Defensorium, c. 6, in: Id., Tractatus acutissimi, utillimi et mere peripa- 
tetici, Venezia 1525, repr. Casarano 1995, 84™: ‘Non facit differentiam inter esse formam non 
constitutam in esse per subiectum et non indigere corpore tamquam subiecto in aliqua sua ope¬ 
ration, cum tamen inter ista maxima sit differentia ... Aequivoce igitur dicitur non dependere 
a corpore ut subiecto de eo quod non est constitutum in esse per subiectum, et de eo quod in 
operando non afficitur neque quali neque quanto’ (cf. Pluta, ‘ Utrum intellectus utitur organo 
corporeo’, 169, n. 25). 
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body if and only if it is either subjectively or objectively ( subiective vel obiective ) 
dependent. However, it is apparent that the human intellect requires the body as 
an object; hence it cannot be separated from the body . 47 

Again, at the core of Pomponazzi’s argumentation we find the distinction 
between ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ dependency on the body. The parallels in ter¬ 
minology between Nicholas of Amsterdam and Pietro Pomponazzi are indeed 
striking, and one wonders whether Pomponazzi had access to Nicholas’s ques¬ 
tions on Aristotle’s De anima. However, Pomponazzi never refers to Nicholas of 
Amsterdam, neither in his early lectures on Aristotle’s De anima nor in his late 
writings on the soul; therefore, it seems unlikely that Nicholas of Amsterdam was 
a direct source for Pomponazzi. On the other hand, Nicholas of Amsterdam ob¬ 
viously was part of a tradition, which started with John Buridan and Marsilius of 
Inghen, and I do think that Pomponazzi was heavily influenced by this ‘modern’ 
tradition . 48 

It has become evident that there are close connections between the philosophy 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and that of the Italian Renaissance. If Pie¬ 
tro Pomponazzi, one of the icons of the Italian Renaissance, makes such direct use 
of medieval terminology in his De immortalitate animae - by far his most famous 
treatise, and at the very heart of the argumentation there - , one may then expect 
to uncover even more secrets when reading his lectures on Aristotle’s De anima . 49 


47 Pomponazzi, Defensorium, c. 6, 84 vb -85 ra : ‘Si anima habet operationem omnino indepen- 
dentem a corpore sic quod neque subiective neque obiective dependeat, ipsa est separabilis. Si 
vero dependet subiective vel obiective, ipsa est inseparabilis. Haec, ut apertum est, patet unicui- 
que inspicienti et non pervertendo et involvendo omnia. Scire tamen debes quod anima neque 
ut actuat neque quoad suam substantiam potest absolvi a corpore et a materia sensibili, que- 
madmodum superius demonstratum est’ (cf. Pluta, ‘Utrum intellectus utitur organo corporeo’, 
170, n. 28). 

48 In two previous articles, I argued that Pomponazzi has probably taken this terminology 
from Marsilius of Inghen. See Pluta, ‘Die Diskussion der Unsterbbchkeitsfrage,T4i-i44, and 
Id., ‘Utrum intellectus utitur organo corporeo’, 169-170. See Pomponazzi’s references to Marsi¬ 
lius of Inghen in his question Utrum anima sit mortalis vel immortalis (ed. L. Ferri, La psicologia 
di Pietro Pomponazzi secondo un manoscritto inedito dell’Angelica di Roma, Roma 1876,161; ed. 
W. van Dooren, ‘Pietro Pomponazzi: Utrum anima sit mortalis vel immortalis’, Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Lettres, 1/2 [1989], 71-135, at 113-114: ‘Ad quod alias memini dixisse quod 
anima intellectiva est idem realiter quod sensitiva in homine, et quod sensatio corrumpitur 
quoad potentiam tantum, sicut est sententia sancti Thomae; et Marsilius vult hanc esse sen- 
tentiam Platonis, et tunc multa possumus ex hoc solvere’) and in other questions on natural 
philosophy (Pietro Pomponazzi, Corsi inediti delVinsegnamento Padovano, 1: Super libello De 
substantia orbis expositio et quaestiones quattuor [1507], ed. A. Poppi, Padova 1966 [Saggi e 
testi, 6], 294 1-2 : ‘Et propter hoc Marsilius et Burlaeus et multi modernorum ...’; Pietro Pompo¬ 
nazzi, Corsi inediti delVinsegnamento Padovano, 2: Quaestiones physicae et animasticae decern 
[1499-1500; 1503-1504], ed. A. Poppi, Padova 1970 [Saggi e testi, 9], 135 s-6 : ‘et hanc etiam opi- 
nionem recitat Marsilius in 1 De gen. ...’; i6o 25-26 : ‘et dat unam responsionem quae est Marsilii 
in 1 Phys’.). 

49 As far as Pomponazzi’s philosophy of mind is concerned, one can also find intimate and 
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From a more general perspective, the tradition of Aristotelian natural philosophy, 
to which both Nicholas of Amsterdam and Pietro Pomponazzi belong, seems to 
be much more coherent across the traditional historiographical border between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance than historians of philosophy have assumed 
so far . 50 


revealing passages in his other lectures on natural philosophy. See, for example, his commen¬ 
tary on Aristotle’s Departibus animalium, a series of lectures from the years 1521 through 1523, 
where he first tries to explain the ambiguity of Aristotle’s theory on the human intellect, and 
then makes a bold statement on the question of immortality (Pietro Pomponazzi, Expositio su¬ 
per primo et secundo De partibus animalium, ed. S. Perfetti, Firenze 2004 [Studi e testi, 45], 
4717 8 i 9 8 ) ; ‘Strabo refert quod libri Aristotelis fuerunt depravati, quoniam quidam posuit eos 
in terra et steterunt ibi per multos annos, unde quando inventi fuerunt erant corrosi et hinc 
est quod unus dicit unum, alius aliud, quoniam interpretabatur suo modo, cum clare ex cor- 
rosione non posset intelligi quid diceret. Sed ego in hac materia dicam duo: unum de certo, 
scilicet quod non intelligo et quod sum perplexus; secundum autem quod dico, licet invitus 
dicam, est quod ego credo, sicut dixi in meis scartofus, quod Aristoteles non posuerit animam 
intellectivam immortalem, sed quod posuerit earn mortalem, generabilem et corruptibilem, si- 
cut posuit alias animas, quoniam Aristoteles in preterita lectione dixit intellectum sive mentem 
in nullis animalibus esse. Unde credo quod mens Aristotelis fuerit ista, quod anima sit mor- 
talis (et Scotus etiam fuit istius opinionis ad mentem Aristotelis). Nam intellectus noster est 
quidam sensus, et methaphoricus. Nam Aristoteles hie dicit: intellectus sive mens in nullis est, 
loquendo de intellectu vero. Sed intellectus noster non est verus intellectus; sed intellectus intel- 
ligentiarum est verus intellectus, quae non intelligunt de novo sed per suas substantias et nullas 
habent alterationes, ad mentem Aristotelis. Quoniam secundum theologos in solo Deo non est 
novitas. Intellectus noster secundum Aristotelem est mortalis et non est intellectus verus sed 
methaphorice, quoniam verus intellectus in nullis animalibus est.’ 

50 For this reason, Thijssen, ‘Late-Medieval Natural Philosophy,’ 189-190, has made the pro¬ 
posal to ignore the usual historiographical distinctions between the Middle Ages, the Renais¬ 
sance, and the seventeenth century, and to study the tradition of Aristotelian natural philosophy 
as a coherent whole. 



CHAPTER 8 


THE RENAISSANCE DEBATE 
ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

Pietro Pomponazzi and the Plurality of Substantial Forms 


Lorenzo Casini* 

In order to refute those who believe souls to 
be mortal it is more important to teach the 
distinctness of parts in human being than to 
teach their union. 

Rene Descartes 1 

1. Introduction 

Renaissance discussions of philosophical psychology contributed substantially to 
the development from medieval to early modern conceptions of the human mind. 
One of the most influential issues in this respect was the question of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, which was perhaps the most hotly debated philosophical issue 
of the later fifteenth and early sixteenth century. The debate involved bitter strug¬ 
gles over the interpretation of Aristotle’s account of the intellect, and reached its 
peak in 1516 when Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), one of the leading Aristo¬ 
telian philosophers of the early sixteenth century, published his De immortalitate 
animae. In this treatise a number of different alternatives that can be adopted in 
order to explain human nature are systematically outlined. From Pomponazzi’s 
approach, it seems as if he thought that his taxonomy provided a comprehensive 
overview of the philosophical positions, which he and his contemporaries had to 
take into account. The treatise thus provides an interesting approach to Renais- 


* Earlier drafts of this chapter were presented to audiences in Uppsala and Helsinki, and 
benefited from numerous helpful comments and criticisms. I am particularly grateful to Lilli 
Alanen and Jill Kraye for their valuable suggestions. 

1 See Letter to Regius (3 or 4 February 1642) in: The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, 3: 
The Correspondence, transl. J. Cottingham, R. Stoothoff, D. Murdoch & A. Kenny, Cambridge, 
New York 1991, 209. For the Latin, see E.-J. Bos, The Correspondence between Descartes and 
Henricus Regius, Utrecht 2002 (Quaestiones Infinitae, 37), ii7 15 ° -152 : ‘Maiorisque est momenti 
ad refutandos illos qui animas mortales putant, docere istam distinctionem partium in homine, 
quam docere unionem.’ 
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sance psychology, and the aim of this chapter is to explore the rationale according 
to which these doctrines eventually came to be put together. Moreover, since the 
teaching of Pomponazzi set the terms of a debate that reverberated throughout 
Descartes’s lifetime, an analysis of the Renaissance debate on the immortality of 
the soul might reveal some of the philosophical concerns that motivated and con¬ 
ditioned the analyses of mind in the early modern period. 

2. The medieval background to the Renaissance 
debate on the immortality of the soul 

Paul Oskar Kristeller has described the central importance that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul came to assume during the Renaissance as a conscious 
reaction against later medieval thought.’ Prior to the medieval reception of Aris¬ 
totle’s De anima, Latin Christian thought was heavily influenced by Augustine. In 
this tradition there was a clear tendency to identify the human being with the soul, 
which was conceived as a spiritual substance using a body, but capable of an inde¬ 
pendent existence. As Kristeller points out, after Augustine, the doctrine that the 
soul is incorporeal and by nature immortal, ‘became a part of standard medieval 
doctrine, more or less taken for granted by everybody, and ... rarely challenged 
or discussed in detail.’ Moreover, when Aristotle ‘became the chief philosophical 
authority in the thirteenth century, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul did 
not gain in prominence.’ On the contrary, it ‘did not play a major role in medieval 
thought, especially not during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries when the 
teachings of Aristotle and his commentators tended to prevail.’ 2 

However, the Renaissance controversy over the immortality of the soul did 
not arise without historical antecedents. In fact, the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul started to spark philosophical interest as early as the second half of the 
twelfth century. Both Dominicus Gundissalinus and William of Auvergne wrote 
treatises on the immortality of the soul. The latter also devoted more than half of 
his extensive De anima to the subject. Alexander Neckham, Philip the Chancellor, 
John of La Rochelle, Alexander of Hales and Albert the Great all devoted sizeable 
portions of their works to the topic and defended the immortality of the soul with 
philosophical arguments. 3 

Among the factors that spurred these thinkers to give more attention to the 
theme of immortality was a set of problems generated by the gradual assimila- 

2 P. O. Kristeller, ‘The Immortality of the Soul,’ in: Id., Renaissance Thought and its Sources, 
ed. M. Mooney, New York 1979, 181-196, at 186-187. 

3 See S. Vanni Rovighi, L’immortalitd dell’anima nei maestri Francescani del secolo xm, Milano 
1936 (Scienze filosofiche, 23); O. Pluta, Kritiker der Unsterblichkeitsdoktrin in Mittelalter und 
Renaissance, Amsterdam 1986 (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophic, 7); and especially J. Obi 
Oguejiofor, The Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul in the First Half of the Thirteenth 
Century, Leuven 1995 (Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale. Supplementa, 5). 
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tion of the rediscovered ancient philosophy that was becoming available in Latin 
translation at the turn of the thirteenth century. One of the results of the diffusion 
of Aristotle’s work was the raising of a number of questions concerning the rela¬ 
tion of the soul to the body. Latin scholars had to reconcile the traditional idea of 
the soul as an independent substance with the Aristotelian theory of the soul as 
the form of the body. One of the basic problems became whether the soul can be 
simultaneously a separate substance and the form of the body. 4 

During the first part of the thirteenth century nearly all thinkers continued to 
follow the Augustinian tradition and maintained that the soul was an individual 
substance. For example, a significant number of the masters at the University of 
Paris chose to adopt and develop the eclectic approach of the Persian polymath 
Avicenna, whose general account of the soul is indebted to Neoplatonism and 
characterised by a strong affirmation of the substantial nature of the soul. But 
even though Avicenna regards the soul and the body as two separate substances, 
he does not disregard Aristotle’s views concerning the soul as the form of the body, 
and distinguishes the study of the soul in itself from the study of the soul con¬ 
sidered in relation to the body. In itself, the soul is an incorporeal substance, and 
independent from the body. In relation to the body, it may, on the other hand, 
be called its perfection or motor, since it animates and rules over the body. Ani¬ 
mation, however, is nothing but a function of the soul and does not characterise 
its nature. Accordingly, the decay and destruction of the body does not affect the 
soul, which retains its substantial existence. 5 

The position on immortality held by the masters of the early thirteenth cen¬ 
tury is an eloquent testimony to their failure to reconcile the two traditions on 
which their philosophical reflections were based; and it was not until Thomas 
Aquinas that the problem received a precise formulation: how to account for the 
genuine unity of man and at the same time save the self-subsistent reality of the 
soul. Aquinas maintained that the soul is by its very nature the form of the body. 
Consequently, the human being is a single substance, composed of prime mat¬ 
ter and one substantial form inhering in prime matter. The substantial form of 
the human being is the rational soul, and the intellect is one of its faculties along 


4 See R. C. Dales, The Problem of the Rational Soul in the Thirteenth Century, Leiden, New 
York, Koln 1995 (Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, 65), and B. C. Bazan, ‘The Human Soul: 
Form and Substance? Thomas Aquinas’ Critique of Eclectic Aristotelianism,’ Archives d’histoire 
doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age, 64 (1997), 95-126. 

5 On Avicenna’s psychology and its influence on the Latin west, see H. A. Davidson, Alfa- 
rabi, Avicenna, andAverroes, on Intellect. Their Cosmologies, Theories of the Active Intellect, and 
Theories of Human Intellect, New York, Oxford 1992; D. Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian 
Tradition. Introduction to Reading Avicennas Philosophical Works, Leiden, New York, Koben- 
havn, Koln 1988 (Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 4); and D. N. Hasse, Avicennas De anima in 
the Latin West. The Formation of a Peripatetic Philosophy of the Soul, 1160-1300, London 2000 
(Warburg Institute Studies and Texts, 1). 
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with nutrition and sensation. Moreover, even though the soul is not a substance, 
it is a self-subsistent being, capable of existing apart from the body. In Aquinas’s 
view, the very essence of the human soul is to be a substantial form that has self¬ 
subsistence because of its operational independence from matter: 

It must necessarily be allowed that the principle of intellectual operation, which we 
call the soul of man, is a principle both incorporeal and subsistent. For it is clear 
that by means of the intellect man can know all corporeal things. Now whatever 
knows certain things cannot have any of them in its own nature, because that which 
is in it naturally would impede the knowledge of anything else ... Therefore it is 
impossible for the intellectual principle to be a body. It is also impossible for it 
to understand by means of a bodily organ, since the determinate nature of that 
organ would likewise impede knowledge of all bodies... Therefore the intellectual 
principle, which we call the mind or the intellect, has essentially an operation in 
which the body does not share. Now only that which subsists in itself can have an 
operation in itself ... We must conclude, therefore, that the human soul, which is 
called intellect or mind, is something incorporeal and subsistent . 6 

Another important problem that contributed to the significant increase in 
writings devoted to the immortality of the soul was related to the interpretation 
of Aristotle’s account of the intellect. In the extremely condensed chapter 5 of 
book hi of De anima, Aristotle distinguishes two sorts of intellect: the passive’ or 
‘possible’ intellect, and what became known to later commentators as the ‘agent’ 
or ‘active’ intellect. The former is described as the matter of thought, because 
it becomes all things; and it is perishable. The latter, on the other hand, makes 
everything; and since it is separable, unaffected and unmixed, it is also immor- 


6 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 75, a. 2, transl. A.C. Pegis, Basic Writings of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, New York 1945, 1:685. The Latin text runs as follows (Summa theologiae 1, 
q. 75, a. 2, Roma 1889 [Opera omnia, 5], 196): ‘Respondeo dicendum quod necesse est dicere id 
quod est principium intellectualis operationis, quod dicimus animam hominis, esse quoddam 
principium incorporeum et subsistens. Manifestum est enim quod homo per intellectum co- 
gnoscere potest naturas omnium corporum. Quod autem potest cognoscere aliqua, oportet ut 
nihil eorum habeat in sua natura, quia illud quod inesset ei naturaliter, impediret cognitionem 
aliorum ... Impossibile est igitur quod principium intellectuale sit corpus. Et similiter impos- 
sibile est quod intelligat per organum corporeum, quia etiam natura determinata illius organi 
corporei prohiberet cognitionem omnium corporum ... Ipsum igitur intellectuale principium, 
quod dicitur mens vel intellectus, habet operationem per se, cui non communicat corpus. Nihil 
autem potest per se operari nisi quod per se subsistit... Relinquitur igitur animam humanam, 
quae dicitur intellectus vel mens, esse aliquid incorporeum et subsistens.’ For some general 
accounts of Aquinas’s views on the human soul, see N. Kretzmann, ‘Philosophy of Mind,’ in: 
N. Kretzmann &E. Stump (eds), The Cambridge Companion to Aquinas, Cambridge 1993,128- 
159; A. Kenny , Aquinas on Mind, London, New York 1993 (Topics in Medieval Philosophy); and 
R. Pasnau, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature: A Philosophical Study of Summa theologiae 1a, 
75-89, Cambridge, New York 2002. 
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tal and eternal. 7 The brevity and obscurity of Aristotle’s statement generated a 
number of questions concerning the nature of the intellect and its relation to an 
individual human being. Although many different interpretations of Aristotle’s 
view were put forward, undoubtedly the most influential were those of Alexan¬ 
der of Aphrodisias and Averroes. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias’s interpretation of Aristotle’s views on the intellect, 
which is presented in his De anima and De intellectu, is his most influential and 
controversial doctrine. Since the accounts in these two works present certain di¬ 
vergences, the authenticity of the latter work has been called into question. In both 
treatises, however, the potential or material intellect is identified with the human 
intellect. The active intellect, on the other hand, is considered to be an external 
substance acting upon the individual soul, a force that is ultimately to be identi¬ 
fied with the divine intellect. When our intellect apprehends the divine intellect, 
it becomes identical with it and so immortal. This, however, does not entail any 
individual immortality. On the contrary, since the human soul is educed from a 
mixture of bodily elements, it is perishable and cannot exist apart from the body. 8 

Throughout the later Middle Ages, the name of Alexander was primarily asso¬ 
ciated with the doctrine of the mortality of the soul, which met the severe criticism 
of William of Auvergne, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas. Alexander’s ac¬ 
count could be deduced either from the Latin translation of De intellectu or from 
some passages of his De anima quoted in Averroes’s commentary on Aristotle’s 
De anima. The first medieval thinker who is believed to have defended Alexan¬ 
der’s theory of the soul is John Buridan (ca. 1300 - after 1358). The influence of 
Alexander can also be discerned in several of Buridan’s followers, such as Marsi- 
lius of Inghen, Nicholas of Amsterdam and Blasius of Parma. 9 In his Quaestiones 
de anima, Blasius states that inasmuch as the human soul has no operation inde¬ 
pendent from the body, there are no grounds for arguing that it can survive the 
death of the body. In 1396, as a consequence of his denial of the demonstrability 
of the immortality of the soul, Blasius was summoned before the bishop of Pa¬ 
via. He was compelled to retract his controversial view and was reprimanded for 


7 Aristotle, De anima m 5, 43oaio-25. 

8 See R. W. Sharpies, Alexander of Aphrodisias: Scholasticism and Innovation,’ in: W. Haase 
(ed.), Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, 11: Principat; 36/2: Philosophic (Platonismus 
[Forts.]; Aristotelismus), Berlin, New York 1987, 1176-1243, esp. 1202-1214. 

9 See O. Pluta, ‘Der Alexandrismus an den Universitaten im spaten Mittelalter,’ Bochumer 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch fur Antike und Mittelalter, 1 (1996), 81-109; and Id., ‘The Transforma¬ 
tions of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ Interpretation of Aristotle’s Theory of the Soul,’ in: M. Pade 
(ed.), Renaissance Readings of the Corpus Aristotelicum. Proceedings of the Conference held 
in Copenhagen 23-25 April 1998, Kobenhavn 2001 (Renaessancestudier, 9), 147-165. See also 
Chapter 7 of the present volume. For a different interpretation of Buridan’s position, see J. 
Zupko, ‘How are Souls Related to Bodies? A Study of John Buridan,’ Review of Metaphysics, 
46 (1993), 575-601, and Id., ‘On Buridan’s Alleged Alexandrianism: Heterodoxy and Natural 
Philosophy in Fourteenth-Century Paris,’ Vivarium, 42 (2004), 43-57. 
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his remarks against the Christian faith. 10 The impact of Alexander’s position on 
the sixteenth-century debate owes much to Girolamo Donato’s Latin translation 
of his De anima, which was printed in 1495, and to Pomponazzi’s presentation of 
Alexander’s opinion as the true Aristotelian position. 11 

The Arabic philosopher Averroes had an even more decisive influence on med¬ 
ieval and Renaissance thought. Averroes agreed with Alexander that there is a 
distinction to be made between the active and the material intellect, but he main¬ 
tained that the latter is not perishable. In his view, the material intellect cannot be 
corporeal like the other faculties of the soul, since it can receive all material forms 
as intelligible thoughts and this is only possible if it is initially free from any ma¬ 
terial form. Therefore, it must be incorporeal and cannot be subject to decay. 12 
Moreover, since the material intellect is not a power of something corporeal, it 
must be numerically one for all individuals. Since multiplication in accordance 
with the number of individuals is inconceivable without the presence of matter, 
there cannot be more than one material intellect: 

Zaid and Amr are numerically different, but identical in form. If, for example, the 
soul of Zaid were numerically different from the soul of Amr in the way Zaid is 
numerically different from Amr, the soul of Zaid and the soul of Amr would be 
numerically two, but one in their form, and the soul would possess another soul. 

The necessary conclusion is therefore that the soul of Zaid and the soul of Amr are 
identical in their form. An identical form inheres in a numerical, i.e. a divisible, 
multiplicity, only through the multiplicity of matter. If then the soul does not die 
when the body dies, or if it possesses an immortal element, it must, when it has left 
the bodies, form a numerical unity . 13 


10 See A. Maier, Die Vorldufer Galileis im 14. Jahrhundert. Studien zur Naturphilosophie der 
Spatscholastik, Roma 1949 (Storia e letteratura, 22), 279-299; and G. Federici-Vescovini, Le 
Quaestiones De anima di Biagio Pelacani da Parma, Firenze 1974 (Accademia Toscana di 
scienze e lettere ‘La colombaria,’ Studi, 30), 19-25. 

11 At the end of the fifteenth century there were also disputes regarding the correct interpre¬ 
tation of central points in the psychology of Alexander. A sharp exchange took place between 
Nicoletto Vernia and Agostino Nifo, since the former seemed unwilling to admit that Alexan¬ 
der denied personal immortality. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Agostino Steuco also held 
the same mistaken interpretation of Alexander. See E. P. Mahoney, ‘Nicoletto Vernia and Ago¬ 
stino Nifo on Alexander of Aphrodisias: An Unnoticed Dispute,’ Rivista critica di storia della 
filosofia, 23 (1968), 268-296. 

12 Averroes, Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros, ed. F. S. Crawford, Cam¬ 
bridge (ma) 1953 (Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem. Versionum latinarum 
6/1), 383-413. Relevant parts of the text are available in English translation in A. Hyman & 
J. J. Walsh (eds), Philosophy in the Middle Ages. The Christian, Islamic, and Jewish Traditions, 
New York, Evanston, London 1967; Indianapolis 1973, 314-324. 

13 S. Van den Bergh, Averroes’ Tahafut al-tahafut (The Incoherence of the Incoherence), Tran¬ 
slated from the Arabic, with Introduction and Notes, Oxford 1954,1:15. For helpful expositions 
of Averroes’s position, see O. Leaman, Averroes and his Philosophy, Oxford 1988, 82-116; 
Davidson, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes, 220-356; and A. Hyman, ‘Averroes’ Theory of 
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The Averroist position was never taken lightly, and opposition to it arose as 
early as the mid-thirteenth century Between 1260 and 1277, however, there was 
a doctrinal movement in Paris which, when dealing with the intellective soul, 
embraced the Averroist interpretation and held that there was only one intellect 
for all mankind. The most celebrated representative of this movement was Siger 
of Brabant. The views adopted by him and other masters of the faculty of arts at 
the University of Paris, such as Boethius of Dacia, were condemned by the bishop 
of Paris, Etienne Tempier, in 1270 and in 1277. 14 The Averroist view nonetheless 
remained influential, and at the beginning of the fourteenth century the doctrine 
of the unity of the intellect was openly supported by John of Jandun. 15 

In the fifteenth century the hotbed of Averroism was northern Italy and espe¬ 
cially Padua. Many Renaissance Aristotelians expended much of their philoso¬ 
phical energies on explicating the text of Averroes, and towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the writings of Siger of Brabant and John of Jandun were closely 
studied at the University of Padua. Among the defenders of Averroes’s theory of 
the unity of the intellect we find Paul of Venice and Alessandro Achillini. 16 In his 
early career, Nicoletto Vernia was also a strict follower of Averroes and denied 
that personal immortality could be demonstrated philosophically. The same pos¬ 
ition can also be discerned in the early writings of his student Agostino Nifo. In 
1489 the bishop of Padua, Pietro Barozzi, promulgated a decree (Decretum contra 
disputantes de unitate intellectus) forbidding any further public discussion of the 


the Intellect and the Ancient Commentators,’ in: G. Endress & J.A. Aertsen (eds), Averroes 
and the Aristotelian Tradition. Sources, Constitution and Reception of the Philosophy oflbn Ru- 
shd (1126-1198). Proceedings of the Fourth Symposium Averroicum (Cologne, 1996), Leiden, 
Boston, Koln 1999 (Islamic Philosophy, Theology and Science, 31), 188-198. 

14 On Siger of Brabant, see, e.g., F. Van Steenberghen, Maitre Siger de Brabant, Leuven, 
Paris 1977 (Philosophes medievaux, 21), and F.-X. Putallaz, & R. Imbach, Profession:philosophe. 
Siger de Brabant, Paris 1997 (Initiations au Moyen Age). For some recent discussions of bishop 
Tempier’s condemnations, see J.M. M. H. Thijssen, ‘What Really Happened on 7 March 1277? 
Bishop Tempier’s Condemnation and its Institutional Context,’ in: E. Sylla & M. McVaugh (eds), 
Texts and Contexts in Ancient and Medieval Science. Studies on the Occasion of John E. Mur¬ 


doch’s Seventieth Birthday, Leiden, New York, Koln 1997 (Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, 
78), 84-114; and L. Bianchi, ‘1277: A Turning Point in Medieval Philosophy?,’ in: J.A. Aertsen 
& A. Speer (eds), Was ist Philosophic im Mittelalter? Akten des x. Internationalen Kongres- 
ses fur Mittelalterliche Philosophic der Societe Internationale pour l’Etude de la Philosophic 
Medievale, 25. bis 30. August 1997 in Erfurt, Berlin, New York 1998 (Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 
26), 90-110. 

15 See S. MacClintock, Perversity and Error. Studies on the Averroist’ John of Jandun, Bloo¬ 
mington (in) 1956 (Indiana University Publications. Humanities Series, 37), 51-68; A. Pacchi, 


‘Note sul commento al De Anima di Giovanni di Jandun. 2: L’unicita dell’intelletto e l’unita della 


scienza,’ Rivista critica di storia della filosofia, 14 (1959), 437-457; and E.P. Mahoney, ‘Themes 
and Problems in the Psychology of John of Jandun,’ in: J. F. Wippel (ed.), Studies in Medieval 
Philosophy, Washington (dc) 1987 (Studies in Philosophy and the History of Philosophy, 17), 
273-288. 

16 See, e.g., B. Nardi, Sigieri di Brabante nelpensiero del Rinascimento Italiano, Roma 1945. 
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Averroist doctrine of the unity of the intellect and compelled Vernia to recant. 
From loyal followers of Averroes as the best guide to Aristotle, Yernia and Nifo 
became careful students of the Greek commentators; and in their later thought 
they attacked Averroes as a misleading interpreter of Aristotle and came to hold 
that personal immortality could, in fact, be demonstrated. 17 

3. Renaissance Platonism and the hull Apostolici regiminis 

In December 1513, the eighth session of the Fifth Lateran Council issued the bull 
Apostolici regiminis, which declared that the soul is the form of the human body, 
immortal and infused individually. The decree was principally a reaction to the 
influence of the commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Averroes. Two 
of the ‘extremely pernicious errors’ that the Lateran Council wanted to condemn 
and reject concerned the claim that, ‘at least according to philosophy,’ the rational 
soul ‘is mortal, or only one among all human beings.’ 18 As we have seen, this was 
not the first time that a religious authority intervened in these issues. 

However, the Lateran Council also issued the unprecedented request that phil¬ 
osophers not only ‘apply themselves to the full extent of their energies’ to refute 
principles or conclusions ‘known to deviate from the true faith - as in the as¬ 
sertion of the soul’s mortality or of there being only one soul,’ but also ‘devote 
their every effort to clarify ... the truth of the Christian religion.’ 19 This demand 
had long-range consequences for the development of philosophical psychology. 
Before the Lateran Council, philosophers could support the doctrine of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul by referring to faith; but after 1513 this strategy was ruled 
out, and for nearly two centuries individual immortality was viewed as a critical 
and pressing philosophical problem. 

It has been suggested that the decree of 1513 might have been the result of 
the wide impact which Renaissance Platonism had on contemporary theology. 20 


17 See A. Poppi, ‘L’antiaverroismo della scolastica padovana alia fine del secolo xv,’ Studiapata- 
vina, 11 (1964), 102-124; E. P. Mahoney, Agostino Nifo’s Early Views on Immortality,’ Journal of 
the History of Philosophy, 8 (1970), 451-460; Id., ‘Nicoletto Vernia on the Soul and Immortality,’ 
in: Id. (ed.), Philosophy and Humanism. Renaissance Essays in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
Leiden 1976, 144-163; and E. Kessler, ‘Nicoletto Vernia oder die Rettung eines Averroisten,’ 
in: F. Niewohner & L. Sturlese (eds), Averroismus im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance, Zurich 
1994, 269-290. 

18 N.P Tanner (ed.), Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, London 1990, 1:605. See also S. Of- 
felli, T 1 pensiero del Concilio Lateranense v sulla dimostrabilita razionale deH’immortalita 
dell’anima umana,’ Studia Patavina, 2 (1955), 3-17; F. Gilbert, ‘Cristianesimo, umanesimo e la 
holla Apostolici Regiminis del 1513,’ Rivista storica italiana, 79 (1967), 976-990; and E. A. Con¬ 
stant, ‘A Reinterpretation of the Fifth Lateran Council Decree Apostolici regiminis (1513),’ The 
Sixteenth Century Journal, 33 (2002), 353-379. 

19 Tanner, Decrees, 1:606. 

20 The bull was issued by Pope Leo x, who was the son of Marsilio Ficino’s patron Lorenzo 
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In his pursuit of a pious philosophy, Marsilio Ficino had taken up the task of 
defending Christian faith from the threat posed by the influence which the com¬ 
mentaries of Alexander and Averroes were having at the time. First in a famous 
letter and then again in the preface to his translation of Plotinus’s Enneads, 
Ficino specifically condemned contemporary Aristotelians on the grounds that 
they were all Averroists or Alexandrians who denied the immortality of the soul: 

For the entire world is in the hands of the Aristotelians, who are divided into two 
sects: those who follow Alexander of Aphrodisias, and those who follow Averroes. 

The former think that our rational soul is mortal; while the latter contend that there 
is only one such soul. Both equally destroy all religion from the foundation . 21 

Ficino devoted the Theologia platonica de immortalitate animorum, his most im¬ 
portant and extensive work, to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul; and the 
fifteenth book consists entirely of a series of arguments against Averroes’s doctrine 
of the unity of the intellect. 22 

The fact that during the fifteenth century a number of humanists and theolo¬ 
gians had occupied themselves with the immortality of the soul indicates, how¬ 
ever, a widespread concern with this problem, even before it received a systematic 
elaboration in the work of Ficino. These authors, for whom the problem was close¬ 
ly associated with the concept of the dignity of man and man’s similarity to God, 
anticipated some of the problems dealt with by Ficino, yet without attaining his 
level of philosophical sophistication. Treatises on the immortality of the soul were 
written by Antonio degli Agli, who later belonged to Ficino’s circle, Agostino Dati, 


de’ Medici, and personally close both to Ficino’s intellectual heir Francesco da Diacceto, and to 
Giles of Viterbo, the General of the Augustinian Order, who was an enthusiastic defender and 
proponent of Platonic philosophy, and an outspoken critic of the Averroists in Padua. See, e.g., 
J. Monfasani, Aristotelians, Platonists, and the Missing Ockhamists: Philosophical Liberty in 
Pre-Reformation Italy,’ Renaissance Quarterly, 46 (1993), 247-276; and J. Kraye, ‘The Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul in the Renaissance: between Natural Philosophy and Theology,’ Signatures, 1 
(2000), 2.1-2.24, url: (http://www.ucc.ac.uk/signatures/assets/pdf/Signatures_Voli.pdf). 

21 Marsilio Ficino, Opera omnia, Basel 1576, repr. Torino 1962, 1:872 (‘Totus enim terra- 
rum orbis a Peripateticis occupatus in duas plurimum divisus est sectas, Alexandrinam et 
Averroicam. Illi quidem intellectum nostrum esse mortalem existimant, hi vero unicum esse 
contendunt. Utrique religionem omnem funditus aeque tollunt’), and 2:1537. Quoted from 
Kraye, ‘The Immortality of the Soul,’ 2.12. For a critical discussion of the historical existence of 
two organised schools of thought among Renaissance Aristotelians, see P. O. Kristeller, ‘Paduan 
Averroism and Alexandrism in the Light of Recent Studies,’ in: Id., Renaissance Thought and the 
Arts. Collected Essays, Princeton (nj) 1990,111-118. 

22 In Kristeller’s assessment, Ficino’s arguments constitute ‘the most detailed refutation of 
Averroism after that of Aquinas’ (Kristeller, ‘The Immortality of the Soul,’ 189). For Ficino’s 
views on immortality, see also P. O. Kristeller, II pensiero filosofico di Marsilio Ficino, Firenze 
1953 (Biblioteca storica del Rinascimento, N. S. 3), 350-380; and G. Di Napoli, L’immortalitd 
dell’anima nel Rinascimento, Torino 1963 (Studi superiori), 121-178. 
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the Franciscan Giovanni da Ferrara, the Dominican Jacopo Campora, Leonardo 
Nogarola and Pier Candido Decembrio. Decembrio, for example, composed his 
De immortalitate humani animi around 1460 when he could not yet have been 
under the influence of Florentine Platonism. His treatise, in which Plato is re¬ 
peatedly mentioned with approval, nonetheless reflects a general tendency to 
emphasise the agreement between the Christian and the Platonic doctrines of the 
soul and of its immortality. 23 

4. Pietro Pomponazzi on the immortality of the soul 

The Renaissance debate on the immortality of the soul reached its peak a few years 
after the publication of the Lateran decree, when Pietro Pomponazzi published 
his De immortalitate animae (1516). 24 At the beginning and end of the treatise, 
Pomponazzi maintains that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul must be 
accepted as revealed truth. All contrary arguments, based on merely probable 
human reason, are false. In the philosophic core of the treatise, however, he deals 
with the immortality of the soul strictly in philosophical terms. In the preface, 
Pomponazzi makes clear that his investigation has two aims. The first is to judge 
the adequacy of the previous arguments for the immortality of the soul, leaving 
revelation and miracles aside, so that the investigation remains entirely within 
the limits of natural philosophy. The second concerns the correct interpretation 
of Aristotle’s opinion on the question of the immortality of the soul. 25 

The starting point of Pomponazzi’s investigation is the theme of the medietas 
of the human being: 


23 See S. Offelli, ‘II pensiero del Concilio Lateranense v sulla dimostrabilita razionale delfim- 
mortalita deU’anima umana,’ Studia Patavina, 1 (1954), 7-40, at 18-19; E. Garin, La cultura 
filosofica del Rinascimento italiano. Richerche e documenti, Firenze 1961, 108-113 and 123- 
124; Di Napoli, L’immortalitd delVanima, 110-114 and 194-195; D. C. Allen, Doubts Boundless 
Sea. Skepticism and Faith in the Renaissance, Baltimore 1964,152; and R O. Kristeller, ‘Pier Can¬ 
dido Decembrio and His Unpublished Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul,’ in: L. Wallach 
(ed.), The Classical Tradition. Literary and Historical Studies in Honor of Harry Caplan, Ithaca 
(ny) 1966, 536-558. 

24 References to Pomponazzi’s De immortalitate animae will be to the second edition included 
in Pietro Pomponazzi, Tractatus acutissimi, utillimi et mere peripatetici, Venezia 1525, repr. 
Casarano 1995, 4i ra -5i vb . For further details about this edition, see B. Nardi, ‘Di una nuova 
edizione del De immortalitate animae del Pomponazzi,’ Rassegna difilosofia, 4 (1955), 149-174. 
For the reader’s convenience, I shall give references both to the relevant chapter in Pomponazzi’s 
De immortalitate animae and to the revised English translation of W. H. Hay 11 in: E. Cassirer, 
P. O. Kristeller & J. H. Randall, Jr. (eds), The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, Chicago, London 
1948, 280-381. 

25 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, proemium, 4i ra (Hay 11, 281): ‘primum scili¬ 
cet, quid, revelationibus et miraculis semotis, persistendoque pure infra limites naturales, hac 
in re sentis; alterum vero, quamnam sententiam Aristotelis in eadem materia fuisse censes.’ 
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Man is dearly not of simple but of multiple, not of certain but of ambiguous nature, 
and he is to be placed as a mean between mortal and immortal things. 26 

For in performing the functions of the vegetative and of the sensitive soul, which 
cannot be performed without a bodily instrument, the human being assumes 
mortality. However, in knowing and willing - operations that are held to be 
performed without any bodily instrument, and to prove separability and imma¬ 
teriality - the human being is considered immortal. Therefore, the human being 
is neither unqualifiedly ( simpliciter) mortal nor unqualifiedly immortal, but in¬ 
stead embraces both natures. 27 What Pomponazzi is interested in here is not the 
nature which results from the union of matter and form, i.e., body and soul, but 
rather the nature of the form itself, i.e., the soul. In his view, the problem con¬ 
sists in explaining the nature of the human soul without violating the principle 
of contradiction. In other words: how can mortality and immortality, which are 
opposites, be affirmed of the same thing at the same time? 28 

Pomponazzi systematically outlines six alternatives that can be adopted in 
order to explain the intermediate character of human nature. His taxonomy con¬ 
sists of two major subdivisions, with three options under each. To begin with, we 

26 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae , c. 1, 4i rb (Hay n, 282): ‘hominem scilicet 
non simplicis sed multiplicis, non certae sed ancipitis naturae esse, mediumque inter mortalia 
et immortalia collocari.’ For the role of this theme in Renaissance conceptions of the human 
being, see P. O. Kristeller, ‘The Dignity of Man,’ in: Id., Renaissance Thought and its Sources, 
ed. M. Mooney, New York 1979, 169-181; and J. Kraye, ‘Moral Philosophy,’ in: C. B. Schmitt, 
Q. Skinner, E. Kessler & J. Kraye (eds), The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cam¬ 
bridge, New York 1988, 303-386, esp. 306-316. For a comparison of Pomponazzi with Marsilio 
Ficino and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, see P. O. Kristeller, ‘Ficino and Pomponazzi on the 
Place of Man in the Universe,’ in: Id., Renaissance Thought and the Arts. Collected Essays, Prin¬ 
ceton (nj) 1990,102-110; and T. Suarez-Nani, ‘Dignita e finitezza dell’uomo. Alcune riflessioni 
sul De immortalitate animae di Pietro Pomponazzi,’ Rivista di storia della filosofia, N.S. 50 
(1995), 7-30. For a survey of the influence of Platonic and Neoplatonic sources on Pompo¬ 
nazzi, see P. O. Kristeller, Aristotelismo e sincretismo nelpensiero di Pietro Pomponazzi. Lezione 
conclusiva del 25 0 anno accademico del Centro per la storia della tradizione Aristotelica nel 
Veneto, Padova 1983 (Saggi e testi, 19). 

27 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 1, 4i rb (Hay 11, 282): ‘Eo etenim quod ve- 
getativae et sensitivae opera exercet, quae ... sine instrumento corporali caducoque exerceri 
non possunt, mortalitatem induit. Eo autem quod intelligit et vult, quae operationes ... sine in¬ 
strumento corporali exercentur, quod separabilitatem et immaterialitatem arguunt, haec vero 
immortalitatem, inter immortalia connumerandus est. Ex quibus tota colligi potest conclusio, 
non simplicis scilicet naturae esse, cum tres animas, ut fere ita dixerim, includat, vegetativam 
videlicet, sensitivam et intellectivam, ancipitemque naturam sibi vendicare, cum neque simpli¬ 
citer mortalis neque simpliciter immortalis existat, verum utramque naturam amplectitur.’ 

28 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 2, 4i rb (Hay 11, 283): ‘Visa itaque multiplici 
ancipitique hominis natura, non ea quidem quae ex compositione materiae et formae resultat, 
sed ea quae ex parte ipsius formae seu animae, videndum restat, cum immortale et mortale 
opposita sint, quae de eodem affirmari nequeunt, merito quis ambiget quo fieri modo possit, 
ut haec simul de humana anima dicantur.’ 
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must assume either one and the same nature, which is at once mortal and immor¬ 
tal, or two different natures, one of which is mortal and the other immortal. If 
the first position is taken, i.e., that through one and the same nature the human 
being is both mortal and immortal, it is impossible for this same nature to be un¬ 
qualifiedly mortal and immortal, since it is not possible to affirm opposites of the 
same thing. 29 Therefore, according to this position, human nature will be either 
unqualifiedly immortal and relatively mortal; or, vice versa, unqualifiedly mortal 
but relatively immortal; or will be relatively both mortal and immortal. The last 
possibility, however, is not taken into consideration, since no one, Pomponazzi 
claims, has ever maintained that the same thing is equally mortal and immortal. 30 

The second position, i.e., that the human being has two different natures, can 
also be understood in three ways. Either the number of mortal and immortal 
natures will be the same as the number of individuals; or in all individuals there 
will be only one immortal nature, while the mortal one will be distributed and 
multiplied in each individual; or, conversely, the immortal nature will be multi¬ 
plied, but the mortal will be common to all. This last possibility, however, is also 
dropped, since Pomponazzi again claims that no one has ever held this position. 
Consequently, there remain four different positions. 31 


29 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae , c. 2, 4i rb (Hay n, 283-284): ‘Quare vel una et 
eadem natura statuetur, quae simul mortalis et immortalis sit, aut altera et altera... Si vero altera 
pars magis eligatur, videlicet quod per unam et eandem homo sit mortalis et immortalis, cum 
fieri non posse videatur quod opposita de eodem dicantur, simpliciter fieri nequit ut eadem sit 
mortalis et immortalis.’ In the Metaphysics, Aristotle maintains that if‘it is impossible to affirm 
and deny truly at the same time, it is also impossible that contraries should belong to a subject 
at the same time, unless both belong to it in particular relations, or one in a particular relation 
and one without qualification (ionb20-22). All references to the works of Aristotle will be 
to the translations collected in: J. Barnes (ed.), The Complete Works of Aristotle, The Revised 
Oxford Translation, Princeton 1984 (Bollingen Series 71/2). 

30 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 2 & 3,4i rb_va (Hay 11, 284): ‘Verum vel sim¬ 
pliciter erit immortalis et secundum quid mortalis; aut potius vice versa simpliciter mortalis, 
secundum quid vero immortalis; an magis utrumque secundum quid amplexa est, scilicet se¬ 
cundum quid mortalis et secundum quid immortalis ... Similiter nullus posuit eandem rem 
aequaliter esse mortalem et immortalem, sicuti nihil aequaliter potest constitui ex duobus con- 
trariis, sed semper oportet unum alteri praedominari.’ 

31 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 2 & 3, 4i rb_va (Hay 11, 283-284): ‘Quod 
si secundum detur, hoc tribus modis intelligi poterit: aut igitur secundum numerum homi- 
num erit numerus mortalium et immortalium, utpote in Socrate erit una immortalis et una 
aut duae mortales, et sic de ceteris, sic quod unusquisque homo propriam mortalem et immor¬ 
talem habeat; aut potius in omnibus hominibus una tantum statuetur immortalis, secundum 
unumquemque autem hominem mortales sunt distributae et multiplicatae; an magis e con- 
verso immortalem multiplicatam, mortalem vero omnibus communem ponemus ... Ex istis 
igitur sex modis enumeratis quatuor acceperunt iudices, duo vero evanuerunt. Nullus etenim 
posuit immaterialem multiplicari, materialem vero esse unum numero.’ 
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How can mortality and immortality be affirmed of the same thing at the same time? 


Assuming one nature, which is at once 
mortal and immortal 


Assuming two different natures, one of 
which is mortal and the other immortal 


Human nature 
is unqualifiedly 
immortal and 
relatively mortal 


Human nature 
is unqualifiedly 
mortal and 
relatively immortal 


The number 
of mortal and 
immortal natures 
is the same as 
the number of 
individuals 


The number of 
mortal natures 
is the same as 
the number of 
individuals, but 
there is only one 
immortal nature 


The rationale of the first major subdivision in Pomponazzi’s taxonomy seems to 
be related to an issue concerning the human soul that had divided Aristotelians 
from the thirteenth century onwards, but which is rarely discussed in connection 
with Pomponazzi’s De immortalitate animae and the Renaissance debate on the 
immortality of the soul: the debate over whether substances have only one sub¬ 
stantial form or instead a plurality of substantial forms. 

This debate arose at the beginning of the thirteenth century in connection with 
the question of whether human beings owe their vegetative, sensitive and rational 
functions to one single substantial form or to three distinct substantial forms. In 
other words, the point of the discussion was whether a man is a living being, an 
animal and a rational individual by virtue of one single substantial form, i.e., the 
intellective soul, or instead by virtue of three distinct substantial forms, i.e., the 
vegetative soul, the sensitive soul and the intellective soul. 32 The position accord¬ 
ing to which one substantial form suffices to determine a thing in its own nature 
came to be principally associated with Thomas Aquinas, who argued that if the 
soul is united to the body as its form, it is impossible for several essentially dif¬ 
ferent forms to be in one body. In his view, each living thing is a simple substance, 
composed of a single substantial form inhering in prime matter. Therefore, it is 
impossible for a single substance to have more than one substantial form, so forms 
additional to the substantial form must be accidental. If a man is a living being 
by virtue of one form, i.e. the vegetative soul, an animal by virtue of another, i.e., 
the sensitive soul, and rational by virtue of a third, i.e., the intellective soul, then it 
would follow that he is not absolutely one being, but rather three distinct beings. 33 


32 For the origins of the thirteenth-century debate, see D. A. Callus, ‘The Origins of the 
Problem of the Unity of Form,’ Tlte Thomist, 24 (1961), 257-285. 

33 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 76, a. 3, 221: ‘Sed si ponamus animam corpori 
uniri sicut formam, omnino impossibile videtur plures animas per essentiam differentes in uno 
corpore esse. Quod quidem triplici ratione manifestari potest. Primo quidem, quia animal non 
esset simpliciter unum cuius essent animae plures. Nihil enim est simpliciter unum nisi per 
formam unam, per quam habet res esse: ab eodem enim habet res quod sit ens et quod sit una; 
et ideo ea quae denominantur a diversis formis non sunt unum simpliciter, sicut homo albus. Si 
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The opposite view, which was championed by a number of Franciscan fol¬ 
lowers of Bonaventure, such as John Peckham, Matthew of Aquasparta, Peter John 
Olivi and Richard of Middleton, was that a human being is determined by a plu¬ 
rality of substantial forms. According to this view, a plurality of forms can exist in 
a single substance without having to be reduced to accidents of a single substantial 
form. Pluralists claimed, for example, that the human body has its own substan¬ 
tial form, namely the bodily form (forma corporeitatis), which is distinct from the 
soul. 34 This view is to be found in John Duns Scotus, who maintained nonetheless 
that the vegetative, sensitive and intellective principles in each human being are 
formally rather than really distinct. In other words, each human being has one 
soul, but that single soul is a composite of vegetative, sensitive and intellective 
principles. 35 William of Ockham, on the other hand, asserted that the sensitive 
and intellective principles in each human being are really distinct. Arguing that it 
is impossible for contraries to exist simultaneously in the same subject, he main¬ 
tained that there must be at least two substantial forms in the human soul, since 
it is impossible for a single thing to be subject to acts that can simultaneously be 
attributed to a single human being: 

An act of desiring something and an act of spurning that same thing are contraries 
in the same subject. Therefore, if they exist simultaneously in reality, they do not 
exist in the same subject. But it is manifest that they exist simultaneously in a hu¬ 
man being, since a human being spurns by his intellective appetite the very same 
thing that he desires by his sentient appetite. 36 

Moreover, Ockham also argued that the sensitive soul is extended through the 
body and material, i.e., it is dependent on bodily organs. The intellective soul, on 
the other hand, is not extended; and because it acts without the use of any bodily 
organ, it is immaterial. Since one and the same thing cannot be extended and 


igitur homo ab alia forma haberet quod sit vivum, scilicet ab anima vegetabili; et ab alia forma 
quod sit animal, scilicet ab anima sensibili; et ab alia quod sit homo, scilicet ab anima rationali; 
sequeretur quod homo non esset unum simpliciter.’ 

34 See R. Zavalloni, Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralite des formes. Textes 
inedits et etude critique, Leuven 1951 (Philosophes medievaux, 2). 

35 See L. Iammarrone, Giovanni Duns Scoto metafisico e teologo: le tematiche fondamentali 
della suafilosofia e teologia, Roma 1999 (Collana i maestri francescani, 10), 149-171. 

36 William of Ockham, Quodlibet n, q. 10, transl. A. J. Freddoso & F. E. Kelley, New Haven, 
London 1991 (Yale Library of Medieval Philosophy), 1:133. The Latin text runs as follows 
(Quodlibet 11, q. 10, ed. J.C. Wey, St. Bonaventure [ny] 1980 [Opera theologica, 9], 157 14-19 ): 
‘Sed actus appetendi aliquid et actus renuendi idem in eodem subiecto sunt contraria; igitur si 
sint simul in rerum natura, non sunt in eodem subiecto. Sed manifestum est quod sunt simul 
in homine, quia illud idem quod homo appetit per appetitum sensitivum, renuit per appetitum 
intellectivum.’ 
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non-extended, material and immaterial, each human being must have two souls 
that are really distinct. 37 

The first major subdivision in Pomponazzi’s taxonomy seems to be dictated by 
the opposing positions on the issue of the unity vs. the plurality of forms, distin¬ 
guishing those (Thomas Aquinas and Alexander of Aphrodisias) who conceive 
the human soul in terms of one and the same nature from those (Plato, the plura- 
lists and Averroes) who assume two different natures, one by virtue of which the 
vegetative and sensitive functions are performed, and one to which we owe our 
rational functions. 

The first view discussed by Pomponazzi is the one according to which a human 
being consists of two different natures: an immortal soul that is one in number, 
and a mortal soul that is distributed and multiplied in each individual. He attri¬ 
butes this view to Averroes. 38 The opinion that each human being has two entirely 
separate souls was often identified with Averroes, and many medieval pluralists 
cited him in support of their own view. Moreover, several thinkers, such as John 
of Jandun and Paul of Venice, developed a distinctive pluralistic account, unifying 
pluralism with Averroess doctrine of the unity of the intellect. 39 

In Pomponazzi’s assessment, Averroess opinion, which he describes as ‘widely 
held in our time and by almost all taken to be that of Aristotle,’ is not only false, but 
also unintelligible, monstrous and quite foreign to Aristotle. 40 Regarding the phil¬ 
osophical validity of Averroess doctrine of the unity of the intellect, he maintains 
that Aquinas’s critique is so lucid and subtle that it leaves nothing unrefuted. 41 

37 William of Ockham, Quodlibet 11, q. 10, 159 62 - 65 : ‘Tertio arguo sic: eadem forma numero 
non est extensa et non extensa, materialis et immaterialis; sed anima sensitiva in homine est 
extensa et materialis, anima intellectiva non, quia est tota in toto et tota in qualibet parte; igitur 
etc.’ See also M. McCord Adams, William Ockham, Notre Dame (in) 1987 (Publications in 
Medieval Studies, 26/1-2), 2:633-669. 

38 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 3, 41™ (Hay 11, 285): ‘Averrois (!) itaque et, 
ut existimo, ante eum Themistius Concordes posuere animam intellectivam realiter distingui 
ab anima corruptibili, verum ipsam esse unam numero in omnibus hominibus, mortalem vero 
multiplicatam.’ 

39 See MacClintock, Perversity and Error, 58-64; Z. Kuksewicz, ‘Paul de Venise et sa theorie 
de lame,’ in: L. Olivieri (ed.), Aristotelismo veneto e scienza moderna. Atti del 25 0 Anno Acca- 
demico del Centro per la storia della tradizione aristotelica nel Veneto, Padova 1983 (Saggi e 
testi, 17), 1: 297-347; and E. Michael, Averroes and the Plurality of Forms,’ Franciscan Studies, 
52 (1992), 155-182. 

40 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c.4, 41™ (Hay 11, 286): ‘Quamvis haec opi¬ 
nio tempestate nostra sit multum celebrata et fere ab omnibus pro constanti habeatur earn 
esse Aristotelis, mihi tamen videtur quod nedum in se sit falsissima, verum inintelligibilis et 
monstruosa et ab Aristotele prorsus aliena.’ Gaspare Contarini remarks in his De immortalitate 
animae (1518) that during his days at the University of Padua almost everyone appeared to ac¬ 
cept Averroess doctrine of the unity of the intellect. See M. L. Pine, Pietro Pomponazzi: Radical 
Philosopher of the Renaissance, Padova 1986 (Saggi e testi, 21), 131. 

41 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c.4, 41™ (Hay 11, 286): ‘Et primo quidem de 
eius falsitate nihil novi intendo adducere, sed tantum lectorem remittere ad ea quae Latinorum 
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Instead, he devotes the rest of the chapter to attacking Averroess interpretation 
of Aristotle. His lengthy discussion focuses on Averroess opinion that, according 
to Aristotle, the intellect has some operation that is entirely independent of the 
body. In Pomponazzi’s view, however, Aristotle held that since there is no knowing 
without some phantasm, in no way does the human intellect have any operation 
entirely independent of the body . 42 

The following chapters deal with the view that the intellective soul is distinct 
in existence from the sensitive soul, but corresponds to it in number. According 
to Pomponazzi, this opinion maintains either that the soul is related to a man as 
a mover to what is moved, or that it is related to a man as form to matter. The 
former view he ascribes to Plato, pointing to a passage from Alcibiades i where 
man is described as a soul using a body (129C-E). Once again, Pomponazzi refers 
to the criticism put forward by Aquinas, which he says is based on abundant and 
clear arguments. He also remarks that if the human being were not composed of 
form and matter, but rather of a mover and a thing which is moved, soul and body 
would have no greater unity than an ox and a cart . 43 

Modern commentators, however, often overlook the fact that Pomponazzi also 
discusses a second form of the opinion that the intellective soul is distinct in 
existence from the sensitive soul, and that the number of intellective souls cor¬ 
responds to that of sensitive souls. He associates this view with the opinion of 
those who assume ‘a plurality of substantial forms in the same composite,’ i.e. the 
pluralists. Against the pluralistic view, Pomponazzi maintains that to posit a plu¬ 
rality of substantial forms in the same composite seems foreign both to Aristotle 
and to many Peripatetics. Moreover, this opinion also seems to contradict expe¬ 
rience. If I am in pain, which is a function of the sensitive soul, and at the same 


decus, divus Thomas Aquinas ... scribit. Etenim tam luculenter tam subtiliter adversus hanc 
opinionem invehitur, ut sententia mea nihil intactum relinquat nullamque responsionem quam 
quis pro Averroe adducere potest, impugnatam dimittit. Totum enim impugnat, dissipat et 
annihilat, nullumque Averroistis refugium relictum est nisi convicia et maledicta in divinum 
et sanctissimum virum.’ 

42 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c.4, 4i va -42 vb (Hay 11, 286-297). For the 
historical background of Pomponazzi’s argument, see chapter 7 of the present volume. 

43 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 5 & 6,42 vb (Hay n, 297-298): Abiecta igitur 
priori opinione tanquam inintelligibili, est alter modus de enumeratis conveniens cum primo 
quantum ad illud quod intellectivum realiter distinguitur a sensitivo, quandoquidem contradic- 
toria vere de eodem dici non possunt. Verum in altero ab illo distat. Nam secundum numerum 
sensitivorum ponit numerum intellectivorum ... Verum et hi sic conformes inter seipsos diver- 
sificati sunt. Quidam enim ipsorum posuerunt animam magis se habere ad hominem ut motor 
ad motum, quam ut forma ad materiam. Et haec videtur fuisse mens Platonis in Primo Alcibia- 
dis dicentis hominem esse animam utentem corpore ... Hie autem modus secundum utrumque 
membrorum a divo Thoma in prima parte Summae et in multis aliis locis impugnatur et mea 
sententia abunde et manifeste. Si enim homo non componeretur ex anima intellectiva et cor¬ 
pore velut ex materia et forma, sed ex motore et moto, tunc anima et corpus non maiorem 
haberent unitatem quam boves et plaustrum.’ 
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time think of the medical causes of the pain in order to remove it, which cannot 
be done save by the intellect, then how can the essence by which I feel be different 
from that by which I think? It would be like saying that two men joined together 
have common thoughts, which is ridiculous. 44 

From these remarks it might appear that it is the Ockhamist view that Pom- 
ponazzi has in mind. This would be quite strange, however, given that the Italian 
universities lacked an Ockhamist tradition. 45 In fact, Pomponazzi in his teaching 
never refers to Ockham, while discussions of Scotus and contemporary Scotists 
like Antonio Trombetta, who held the chair of metaphysics in via Scoti at Padua 
between 1475 and 1511, are to be found in abundance. This suggests that it must 
have been the Scotists he was attacking. 46 

Although most philosophers at Padua during the late fifteenth and early six¬ 
teenth century followed either Averroes or Aquinas, it would be a serious omis¬ 
sion in any account of the Renaissance debate on the immortality of the soul to 
overlook the presence of proponents of John Duns Scotus’s philosophy. 47 Scotus 
had rejected the traditional arguments for the immortality of the soul as weak 
and inconclusive, maintaining that belief in resurrection and eternal life should be 
based on faith alone. By the middle of the fifteenth century, however, some Fran¬ 
ciscan Scotists started to repudiate the agnosticism of their master on the question 
of the philosophical demonstrability of the immortality of the soul. 48 One in¬ 
teresting example of this change of attitude among fifteenth-century Scotists is 
Trombetta. In 1498, Trombetta published his Quaestio de animarum humanarum 

44 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 6, 42 vb (Hay 11, 298): ‘Ponere autem plura- 
litatem formarum substantialium in eodem composito, ut asserit secundum membrum, hoc ab 
Aristotele et a multis Peripateticis videtur alienum.’ For Pomponazzis rejection of pluralism, 
see also chapter 9 of the present volume. 

45 See Monfasani, ‘Aristotelians, Platonists, and the Missing Ockhamists,’ 256-258 and 269- 
270. 

46 For some of Pomponazzis unpublished writings on Aristotle’s De anima, see L. Ferri, La 
psicologia di Pietro Pomponazzi secondo un manoscrito inedito dell’Angelica di Roma, Roma 
1876; B. Nardi, Studi su Pietro Pomponazzi, Firenze 1965; and Pietro Pomponazzi, Corsi inediti 
dell’insegnamento padovano, 2: Quaestiones physicae et animasticae decern (1499-1500; 1503- 
1504), ed. A. Poppi, Padova 1970 (Saggi e testi, 9). See also chapter 9 of the present volume. 
For another example of the influence of Scotus on the Renaissance debate on the immortality 
of the soul, see L. Olivieri, ‘Filosofia e teologia in Pietro Pomponazzi tra Padova e Bologna,’ in: 
A. Cristiani (ed.), Sapere e/e potere: discipline, dispute e professioni neU’universitd medievale e 
moderna. II caso Bolognese a confronto. Atti del 4. Convegno, Bologna, 13-15 aprile 1989, 11: 
Verso un nuovo sistema del sapere, Bologna 1990, 65-84. 

47 For a brief sketch of Scotus’s influence at Padua during the late fifteenth and early six¬ 
teenth century, see E. P. Mahoney, ‘Duns Scotus and the School of Padua around 1500,’ in: C. 
Berube (ed.), Regnum Hominis et Regnum Dei. Acta Quarti Congressus Scotistici Internatio- 
nalis, Patavii, 24-29 septembris 1976, 2: La tradizione scotista veneto-padovana, Roma 1978 
(Studia scholastico-scotistica, 7), 215-227. 

48 See Offelli, ‘II pensiero del Concilio Lateranense v,’ Studia Patavina, 1 (1954), 18-28; and 
Di Napoli, L’immortalita dell’anima, 194-195. 
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pluralitate, in which he argued at length against the Averroist doctrine of the unity 
of the intellect and insisted contrary to Scotus that the immortality of the soul can 
be demonstrated philosophically. Trombetta, who in 1511 became the bishop of 
Urbino, was also a member of the conciliar commission, which drafted the bull 
Apostolici regiminis . 49 

Moreover, from Trombettas Opus in Metaphysicam Aristotelis Paduae in tho- 
mistas discussum (1502), in which the issue of the plurality of forms is approached 
in relation to the question of human reproduction, we learn that Paduan Thomists 
like Pomponazzi’s teacher Francesco Securo di Nardo accused Scotus of depriving 
God of any role in the immediate generation of the sensitive soul. 50 The origin of 
this criticism was probably the fact that Scotists opposed the Thomist view that 
lower substantial forms are successively generated and destroyed, and then ulti¬ 
mately replaced by a single rational soul created by God. They maintained instead 
that parents are the sufficient cause of the form of the body and that the rational 
soul is superadded to the body by God. Moreover, Pomponazzis description of 
the view of the pluralists, i.e. that ‘the soul is related to a man as form to matter,’ 
and also the way he criticised their view, might perhaps be another sign of how 
the position of the Paduan Scotists was interpreted, suggesting that the form of 
the body was confused with the sensitive soul. 51 

Having discussed the views of those who conceive the human soul in terms of 
two different natures, i.e. Averroes, Plato and the pluralists, Pomponazzi turns to 
the Thomist position, which he summarises in five propositions: 

First, that the intellective and the sensitive in man are the same in existence. Sec¬ 
ondly, that this soul is truly and unqualifiedly immortal, while relatively mortal. 
Thirdly, that such a soul is truly the form of man and not only as it were the mover. 
Fourthly, that this same soul corresponds in number to the number of individuals. 
Fifthly, that a soul of this kind begins its existence with the body but that it comes 
from without and is produced by God alone, not indeed by generation, but by 
creation; however, it does not cease to be with the body, but is perpetual from that 
time on . 52 


49 See A. Poppi, ‘Lo scotista patavino Antonio Trombetta (1436-1517),’ II Santo, 2 (1962), 
349-367; and Id., ‘L’antiaverroismo della scolastica padovana alia fine del secolo xv,’ Studia 
patavina, 11 (1964), 102-124. 

50 See P. Scapin, ‘La metafisica scotista a Padova dal xv al xvn secolo,’ in: A. Poppi (ed.), Storia 
e cultura al Santo di Padova fra il xm e il xx secolo, Vicenza 1976 (Fonti e studi per la storia del 
Santo a Padova. Studi, 1), 485-538, at 509. 

51 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 5, 42 vb (Hay n, 298): ‘Alii autem oppositum 
asseruere dicentes animam se habere ad hominem ut forma ad materiam, et non solum ut 
motor ad motum; veriusque dicendum hominem esse compositum ex anima et corpore quam 
ipsum esse animam utentem corpore. Cetera autem quae ab eis adducuntur nostro proposito 
non sunt necessaria.’ 

52 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 7, 43™ (Hay 11, 300): ‘Primum itaque est 
quod intellectivum et sensitivum in homine sunt idem re. Secundum quod tale vere et sim- 
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Pomponazzi points out that there is no doubt as to the truth of the Thomist pos¬ 
ition, since canonical Scripture must be preferred to any human reasoning and 
experience. The gist of his analysis, however, is that Aquinas cannot prove im¬ 
mortality on the basis of reason, nor can he remain in accord with Aristotle. 53 

Pomponazzi’s argument is based on the passage in De anima in which Aristotle 
writes that 

there seems to be no case in which the soul can act or be acted upon without 
involving the body ... Thinking seems the most probable exception; but if this too 
proves to be a form of imagination or to be impossible without imagination, it too 
requires a body as a condition of its existence . 54 

In order to defend the self-subsistent nature of the intellect, Aquinas made a dis¬ 
tinction between the dependence on the body of the sense faculties and that of the 
intellect. The senses are dependent on the body both for their object and for their 
operation. For intellectual operations, on the other hand, the body is necessary 
only as an object and not as an organ; 

The body is necessary for the action of the intellect, not as its organ of action, but 
on the part of the object; for the phantasm is to the intellect what color is to the 
sight. Neither does such a dependence on the body prove the intellect to be non- 
subsistent, or otherwise it would follow that an animal is non-subsistent simply 
because it requires external sensibles for sensation . 55 


pliciter est immortale, secundum quid vero mortale. Tertium quod tabs anima vere est forma 
hominis et non solum ut motor. Quartum quod eadem anima est numerata ad numerationem 
individuorum. Quintum quod huiusmodi anima incipit esse cum corpore, verum quod venit 
de foris atque a solo Deo producitur, non quidem per generationem, sed per creationem; haec 
tamen non desinit esse cum corpore, verum a parte post est perpetua.’ 

53 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 8, 43 rb (Hay 11, 302-303.): ‘De veritate qui¬ 
dem huius positionis apud me nulla prorsus est ambiguitas, quum Scriptura canonica, quae 
cuilibet rationi et experimento humano praeferenda est, quum a Deo data sit, hanc positionem 
sanciat. Sed quod apud me vertitur in dubium est an ista dicta excedant limites naturales sic 
quod aliquod vel creditum vel revelatum praessupponant, et conformia sint dictis Aristotelis, 
sicut ipse divus Thomas enunciat.’ See also J. L. Treloar, ‘Pomponazzi’s Critique of Aquinas’s 
Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul,’ The Thomist, 54 (1990), 453-470. 

54 Aristotle, De anima 1 1, 403a6-io, transl. J.A. Smith, in: Barnes, The Complete Works of 
Aristotle, 1:642. 

55 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 75, a. 2, ad 3, transl. Pegis, 1:686. The Latin text 
runs as follows ( Summa theologiae 1, q. 75, a. 2, ad 3, 197): Ad tertium dicendum quod corpus 
requiritur ad actionem intellectus, non sicut organum quo tabs actio exerceatur, sed ratione 
obiecti: phantasma enim comparatur ad intellectum sicut color ad visum. Sic autem indigere 
corpore non removet intellectum esse subsistentem: alioquin animal non esset aliquid sub- 
sistens, cum indigeat exterioribus sensibilibus ad sentiendum.’ 
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However, Pomponazzi does not think that this Thomist distinction succeeds 
in saving the intellect from corruption. Arguing from the Aristotelian text, he 
maintains that proof of the intellects ability to survive the death of the body, must 
be found in an activity of the intellect which functions without any dependence 
on the body: 

Hence for knowing that the soul is separable it is necessary that it should neither 
need the body as subject, nor as object, at least in some operation . 56 

In other words, in order to prove the immortality of the soul it is not sufficient to 
point to an activity of the intellect, which is not carried out by a corporeal organ. 
What is required is rather an activity of the intellect, which is not dependent on 
any operation carried out by corporeal organs. In Pomponazzi’s view, no such 
activity can be found, since the highest activity of the intellect, the attainment of 
universal in cognition, is always mediated by sense impression: 

But although the human intellect, as has been considered, does not use quantity 
in knowing, nevertheless, since it is joined to sense, it cannot be released entirely 
from matter and quantity, since it never knows without a phantasm, as Aristotle 
says in De anima in: ‘The soul does not know at all without a phantasm.’ Hence it 
thus needs the body as object. Nor can it know a universal unqualifiedly but always 
sees the universal in the singular, as everyone can observe in himself . 57 

Thus, even the highest power of intellection is always directly linked to and sus¬ 
tained by the sensitive powers, which, in turn, are dependent on the vegetative 
powers. Since, as all sources agree, the sensitive and vegetative powers decay and 
perish, the intellect, although immaterial in itself, must perish with them. The 
soul in its entirety, therefore, dies with the body. 


56 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c. 8, 43™ (Hay 11, 305): ‘Ad sciendum ergo 
animam esse separabilem oportet quod neque indigeat corpore tanquam subiecto neque tan- 
quam obiecto, saltern in aliqua sui operatione.’ It has been argued that in pointing out that the 
intellect does not require the body as subject ( tanquam subiecto), but does require it as object 
(tanquam obiecto), Pomponazzi uses the very same terminology as some of Buridan’s followers, 
such as Marsilius of Inghen and Nicholas of Amsterdam. See, e.g., O. Pluta, ‘Die Diskussion der 
Unsterblichkeitsfrage bei Marsilius von Inghen,’ in: S. Wielgus (ed.), Marsilius von Inghen, Werk 
und Wirkung. Akten des Zweiten Internationalen Marsilius-von-Inghen-Kongresses, Lublin 1993, 
119-164, and chapter 7 of the present volume. 

57 Pietro Pomponazzi, De immortalitate animae, c.9, 45™ (Hay n, 319): At quamvis intellec- 
tus humanus, ut habitum est, intelligendo non fungatur quantitate, attamen, quoniam sensui 
coniunctus est, ex toto a materia et quantitate absolvi non potest, quum nunquam cognoscat 
sine phantasmate, dicente Aristotele tertio De anima: “Nequaquam sine phantasmate intelligit 
anima.” Unde sic indigens corpore ut obiecto neque simpliciter universale cognoscere potest, 
sed semper universale in singulari speculatur, ut unusquisque in seipso experiri potest.’ 
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Pomponazzis treatise immediately aroused violent opposition, especially from 
the theologians of the Dominican order. Pope Leo x issued a warning, demanding 
that he bring his position in line with the decree of the Fifth Lateran Coun¬ 
cil. Public attacks were accompanied by a spate of books written against him, 
including Gaspare Contarinis De immortalitate animae adversus Petrum Pom- 
ponatium (1518), and Agostino Nifo’s De immortalitate animae libellus adversus 
Petrum Pomponatium Mantovanum (1518). In his Apologia (1518) Pomponazzi 
replied to Contarini, and in the Defensorium (1519) he answered Nifo. Although 
these works are more elaborate and diffuse than the original treatise, they do not 
alter Pomponazzis basic position. A full-scale attack also came from the Domi¬ 
nican theologian Bartolomeo Spina, who wrote two books against Pomponazzi, 
of which the most important is Tutela veritatis de immortalitate animae contra 
Petrum Pomponatium Mantovanum (1519). 58 Although their intention was to de¬ 
molish Pomponazzis arguments, his opponents, for the most part, produced mere 
polemics. As Eckhart Kessler has pointed out: 

For Pomponazzis opponents the case was lost. The result of the whole affair ... 

amounted to a total failure of the 1513 decree. 59 

Pomponazzis conclusion was the result of a long examination of the dominant 
traditions of his day. He simply could not accept that the intellect, taken as the 
substantial form of the body, could also be considered as a self-subsistent entity. 
In his view, although the intellect does not need any bodily organ as an instru¬ 
ment, it nevertheless needs the body indirectly because it needs phantasms; and 
therefore it cannot be separated from the body. Pomponazzi attacks those tradi¬ 
tions which allow the human intellect to function without the body, because in 
his opinion they fail to account for the unity of human consciousness. If the sub¬ 
ject of thought is somehow different from the subject which exercises sensitive 
functions, it seems impossible to give a reasonable account of the way the relation 
between the intellect and the sensitive functions is experienced. If the essence by 
which I feel is different from the essence by which I think, then in what way can 
it be said that the I who feels is the same as the I who thinks? 


58 For detailed accounts of the controversy, see E. Gilson, ‘Autour de Pomponazzi. Problemati- 
que de Fimmortalite de lame en Italie au debut du xvi e siecle,’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale et 
litteraire du Moyen Age, 28 (1961), 163-279; Di Napoli, L’immortalitd dell’anima, 265-338; and 
Pine, Pietro Pomponazzi, 124-234. 

59 See E. Kessler, ‘The Intellective Soul,’ in: C. B. Schmitt, Q. Skinner, E. Kessler & J. Kraye 
(eds), The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cambridge, New York 1988, 485-534, 
at 507. 
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5. Conclusion 

Pomponazzi’s teaching set the terms for a debate that reverberated throughout 
Rene Descartes’s lifetime, and became the focus of critical attention from Catholic 
apologists throughout the seventeenth century. In 1623, Marin Mersenne, Descar¬ 
tes’s principal correspondent, published his Quaestiones celeberrimae in Genesim. 
A large portion of the volume, which was mainly directed against atheism and 
heresy, was devoted to a critical analysis of the unorthodox opinions of Giulio Ce- 
sare Vanini, who in r6i9 had been convicted of atheism and burned at the stake. 
What Mersenne criticized particularly in Vanini, who had studied in Padua, was 
his extreme naturalism, based on the writings of Pomponazzi. Mersenne’s treatise 
also contained a very ample treatment of the immortality of the soul written in 
the hope of confuting Pomponazzi and all other mortalists. 60 

In 1634, Jean de Silhon, also a friend and correspondent of Descartes, pub¬ 
lished his L’immortalite de lame, and a year later, the Jesuit Antoine Sirmond, who 
belonged to the intellectual circle around Mersenne, openly targeted Pomponazzi 
and his followers in the treatise De immortalitate animae demonstratio physica et 
aristotelica adversus Pomponatium et asseclas . 61 In the preface to the Meditatio- 
nes deprima philosophia (1641), Descartes explicitly related his endeavour to the 
Renaissance debate, presenting himself as faithfully undertaking the commission 
given to Christian philosophers by the Fifth Lateran Council: 

As regards the soul, many people have considered that it is not easy to discover 
its nature, and some have even had the audacity to assert that, as far as human 
reasoning goes, there are persuasive grounds for holding that the soul dies along 
with the body and that the opposite view is based on faith alone. But in its eighth 
session the Lateran Council held under Leo x condemned those who take this 
position, and expressly enjoined Christian philosophers to refute their arguments 
and use all their powers to establish the truth; so I have not hesitated to attempt 
this task as well. 62 


60 See, e.g., W. L. Hine, ‘Mersenne and Vanini,’ Renaissance Quarterly, 29 (1976), 52-65; and 
Id., ‘Marin Mersenne: Renaissance Naturalism and Renaissance Magic,’ in: B. Vickers (ed.), 
Occult and Scientific Mentalities in the Renaissance, Cambridge, London, New York 1984,165- 
176. 

61 For some excerpts from Silhon’s Les deux verites (1626) and L’immortalite de lame (1634), 
see R. Ariew, J. Cottingham & T. Sorell, Descartes’ Meditations: Background, Source Materials, 
Cambridge 1998,176-200. On Silhon, see R. H. Popkin, The History of Scepticism from Erasmus 
to Spinoza, New York 1964,161-171. 

62 Rene Descartes, Meditatations on First Philosophy, in: The Philosophical Writings of Descar¬ 
tes, 2, transl. J. Cottingham, R. Stoothoff, & D. Murdoch, Cambridge, London, New York 1985, 
4. For the Latin, see C. Adam & P. Tannery (eds), CEuvres de Descartes, Paris 1996, 7,2-3: ‘Atque 
quantum ad animam, etsi multi ejus naturam non facile investigari posse judicarint, & nonnulli 
etiam dicere ausi sint rationes humanas persuadere illam simul cum corpore interire, solaque 
fide contrarium teneri, quia tamen hos condemnat Concilium Lateranense sub Leone 10 habi- 
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What is common to these writers is that they all faced problems concerning 
the coherence of the Thomist claim that the intellective soul can function inde¬ 
pendently of the body Pomponazzi had forcefully argued that the operations of 
the intellect could not be independent of the sensitive soul, since the intellective 
soul depends for its operation on the phantasms produced by the sensitive soul. 
In a letter to Andre Rivet written in 1638, Mersenne pointed out how difficult it 
is to think that the intellect has some operation that is independent of the sen¬ 
ses if one holds the Aristotelian doctrine that nothing is in the intellect that has 
not previously been in the senses, adding however that some thinkers from his 
circle had recently written a small number of books to prove the immortality of 
the soul on the grounds that it has operations which do not depend at all on the 
senses. 63 

If one had to defend the immortality of the soul on the grounds that the in¬ 
tellect has operations that do not depend at all on the senses, the pluralistic view 
should have provided a theoretically more promising route as a response to Pom- 
ponazzi’s arguments. Katharine Park has called attention to a very interesting 
development that took place during the sixteenth century in relation to the ques¬ 
tion of whether the sensitive and rational souls are really distinct. In her view, 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, philosophers became more open to the 
idea that each human being has two entirely separate souls. She suggests that this 
development was dependent on a revival of interest in Averroes. 64 It would be in¬ 
teresting, especially given the role that the pluralistic view seems to have played in 
early modern analyses of the mind, to investigate whether this development might 
rather be the result of a desire to refute or respond to Pomponazzis arguments. 65 


turn, sessione 8, & expresse mandat Christianis Philosophis ut eorum argumenta dissolvant, & 
veritatem pro viribus probent, hoc etiam aggredi non dubitavi.’ 

63 See Correspondan.ee du P. Marin Mersenne, religieux minime, 7: Janvier—Juillet 1638, ed. 
C. de Waard, Paris 1962,24 44-51 : ‘L’autre difficulte est, si vous estimez que lame, ou lentendement 
humain, ayt icy quelque operation independente des sens, e’est a dire si vous tenez cet axiome 
d’Aristote nil in intellectu quin prius in sensu. Ce que je vous propose a raison que plusieurs de 
nos gens ont fait depuis peu quantite de livres pour prouver l’immortalite de lame parce quelle 
a des operations qui ne dependent point des sens.’ According to C. F. Fowler, Descartes on the 
Human Soul. Philosophy and the Demands of Christian Doctrine, Dordrecht, Boston, London 
1999 (Archives internationales d’histoire des idees, 160), 97: ‘Descartes was assuredly among 
the “plusieurs de nos gens” whom Mersenne had in mind.’ 

64 K. Park, ‘The Organic Soul,’ in: C. B. Schmitt, Q. Skinner, E. Kessler & J. Kraye (eds), The 
Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cambridge, New York 1988, 464-484, at 483. 

65 For the influence of the pluralistic view on early modern philosophy of mind, see, e.g., 
E. Michael, ‘Descartes and Gassendi on Matter and Mind: From Aristotelian Pluralism to Early 
Modern Dualism,’ in: S. F. Brown (ed.). Meeting of the Minds: the Relations between Medi¬ 
eval and Classical Modern European Philosophy. Acts of the International Colloquium held at 
Boston College, June 14-16, 1996, organized by the Societe Internationale pour l’Etude de la 
Philosophic Medievale, Turnhout 1998 (Rencontres de philosophic medievale, 7), 141-161; 
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According to Park, the real significance of the pluralistic position appears most 
clearly in the works of authors such as Philipp Melanchthon, Bernardino Telesio, 
Francis Bacon, and Tommaso Campanella, where the sensitive soul is described 
as material and identified with a substance called spiritus, a subtle vapour pro¬ 
duced from blood, which flows through the arteries and the nervous system. In 
human beings, spiritus is supplemented by a separate, incorporeal intellective soul 
infused by God. Animals, on the other hand, function, as Campanella puts it, like 
a machine ( machinu). 66 

The novelty of this approach is perhaps not so much that it eventually pro¬ 
moted a view according to which the mind is a spiritual thinking substance, but 
rather that it contributed to the gradual elimination of material forms - i.e. forms 
that are wholly dependent on matter - in such a way that the term ‘soul’ came to 
be exclusively restricted to the human mind. For the Aristotelians, there was in 
fact much more to the soul; but on this new view, operations such as nutrition 
and locomotion could be accounted for in purely physiological terms. 67 Through 
the elimination of those features of the human soul that, on the Aristotelian view, 
implied its dependence on the body, some of the difficulties which had concerned 
Aristotelians for over four centuries were thereby overcome. 


and Ead., ‘Renaissance Theories of Body, Soul, and Mind,’ in: J. R Wright & P. Potter (eds), 
Psyche and Soma. Physicians and Metaphysicians on the Mind-Body Problem from Antiquity to 
Enlightenment, Oxford 2000,147-172. 

66 Park, ‘The Organic Soul,’ 483-484. 

67 Cf. Descartes’s Tetter to Regius (January 1642), where he argues that it ‘is the view that af¬ 
firms substantial forms which allows the easiest slide to the opinion of those who maintain that 
the human soul is corporeal and mortal. Yet if the soul is recognized as merely a substantial 
form, while other such forms consist in the configuration and motion of parts, this very privi¬ 
leged status it has compared with other forms shows that its nature is quite different from theirs. 
And this difference in nature opens the easiest route to demonstrating its non-materiality and 
immortality, as may be seen in the recently published Meditations on First Philosophy (The Phil¬ 
osophical Writings of Descartes, 3: The Correspondence, 207-208). Cf. Bos, The Correspondence, 
11427-34- ‘Ad secundum addi potest, econtra ex opinione afhrmante formas substantiales, facil- 
limum esse prolapsum in opinionem eorum qui dicunt Animam humanam esse Corpoream 
et Mortalem; quae cum agnoscitur sola esse forma substantialis, alias autem ex partium con- 
figuratione et motu constare, maxima haec eius supra alias praerogativa ostendit ipsam ab iis 
natura differre, et naturae differentia viam aperit facillimam ad eius Immaterialitatem Immor- 
talitatemque demonstrandam, ut in Meditationibus de prima Philosophia nuper editis videri 
potest.’ 



CHAPTER 9 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, 

OR SOMETHING IN BETWEEN? 

Agostino Nifo, Pietro Pomponazzi, and Marcantonio Genua 
on the Nature and Place of the Science of the Soul 

Paul J. J. M. Bakker* 

1. Introduction 

It seems not too much exaggerated to consider the Renaissance the heyday of 
Aristotelian psychology. Judging by the number of editions and translations pro¬ 
duced in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and by the amount of surviving 
commentaries from that period, the De anima was considered to be one of the 
most important works within the corpus aristotelicum . 1 Renaissance commenta¬ 
tors, compared to their medieval predecessors, paid relatively much attention to 
methodological issues related to the science of the soul. One of the most pro¬ 
minent methodological questions in their writings concerned the nature and 
place of the scientia de anima : what kind of discipline is the science of the soul 
and to which part of philosophy does it belong, to natural philosophy or to me¬ 
taphysics? 2 In this chapter, I shall examine the answers given to this question 


* Earlier versions of this chapter were presented to audiences in Lille and Leuven, and ben¬ 
efited from numerous comments and criticisms. I am particularly grateful to Sander de Boer, 
Cees Leijenhorst, and Christoph filthy for their valuable comments. The writing of this chapter 
was made possible through financial support from the Netherlands Organization for Scientific 
Research (nwo), grant nr. 276-20-004. 

1 For an overview of the Renaissance editions and translations (Latin and vernacular) of Aris¬ 
totle’s De anima, see C.B. Schmitt’s revised edition of F.E. Cranz, A Bibliography of Aristotle 
Editions, 1501-1600, Baden Baden 1984 (Bibliotheca bibliographica Aureliana, 38*), 165-167. 
See also F. E. Cranz, ‘The Renaissance Reading of the De anima’, in: Platon et Aristote a la Re¬ 
naissance, Paris 1976 (De Petrarque a Descartes, 32), 359-376, and K. Park & E. Kessler, ‘The 
Concept of Psychology,’ in: C. B. Schmitt, Q. Skinner, E. Kessler & J. Kraye (eds), The Cambridge 
History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cambridge, New York 1988,455-463. The Renaissance com¬ 
mentaries on De anima have been catalogued by C.H. Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries 2: 
Renaissance Authors, Firenze 1988 (Corpus philosophorum medii aevi. Subsidia, 6). 

2 One of the most salient features of Renaissance philosophy in general is the attention given 
to issues of methodology See N. W. Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method, New York i960, 
and D. A. Di Liscia, E. Kessler & C. Methuen (eds), Method and Order in Renaissance Philosophy 
of Nature. The Aristotle Commentary Tradition, Aldershot 1997. 
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by three influential Renaissance commentators on Aristotle’s De anima, Ago- 
stino Nifo (1469/1470-1538), Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), and Marcantonio 
Genua (1490/1491-1563). But first, one needs to say a few words about the two 
main sources of the discussion, Aristotle and Simplicius. 

The Renaissance debate concerning the nature and place of the science of the 
soul was to a large extent dominated by an intriguing passage from Aristotle’s De 
partibus animalium. In this passage, Aristotle claims that the natural scientist (or 
natural philosopher) needs to examine the soul insofar as it constitutes the source 
of motion (in particular of growth and sensation), but not insofar as it accounts 
for intellectual activity. He offers the following argument for excluding the mind 
from the natural philosopher’s duties: 

If now the form of the living being is the soul, or part of the soul, or something 
that without the soul cannot exist ... then it will come within the province of the 
natural scientist (cpuoixog) to inform himself concerning the soul, and to treat of it, 
either in its entirety, or, at any rate, of that part of it which constitutes the essential 
character of an animal ... What has been said suggests the question, whether it is 
the whole soul or only some part of it, the consideration of which comes within the 
province of natural science. Now if it be of the whole soul that this should treat, 
then there is no place for any other philosophy beside it. For as it belongs in all 
cases to one and the same science to deal with correlated subjects (one and the 
same science, for instance, deals with sensation and with the objects of sense) and 
as therefore the intelligent soul (voug) and the objects of intellect (to voiitov), being 
correlated, must belong to one and the same science, it follows that natural science 
will have to include everything in its province. But perhaps it is not the whole soul, 
nor all its parts collectively, that constitutes the source of motion; but there may 
be one part, identical with that in plants, which is the source of growth, another, 
namely the sensory part, which is the source of change of quality, while still another, 
and this not the intellectual part (to vorpixov), is the source of locomotion. For 
other animals than man have the power of locomotion, but in none but him is 
there intellect (bidvoia). Thus then it is plain that it is not of the whole soul that 
we have to treat. For it is not the whole soul that constitutes the animal nature, but 
only some part or parts of it. 3 

This passage from the De partibus animalium is hardly ever cited in medieval 
commentaries on the first book of De anima . 4 The fact that Renaissance com- 


3 Aristotle, De partibus animalium, 1 1, 64iai8-bio, transl. W. Ogle, in: J. Barnes (ed.), The 
Complete Works of Aristotle, The Revised Oxford Translation, Princeton 1984 (Bollingen Series 
71/2), 1: 997 - 998 . 

4 Medieval commentators normally refer to two other passages. (1) Physics n 2,194610-15: 
‘How far then must the student of nature know the form or essence? Up to a point, perhaps, as 
the doctor must know sinew or the smith bronze (i.e. until he understands the purpose of each); 
and the student of nature is concerned only with things whose forms are separable indeed, but 
do not exist apart from matter ... The mode of existence and essence of the separable it is the 
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mentators, unlike their medieval predecessors, gave such a central place to it is 
probably due to the fact that it is cited in Simplicius’s commentary on De anima, 
which, from the late fifteenth century onwards, exercized a major influence on 
psychological discussions. 5 Having quoted Aristotle’s words literally, Simplicius 
offers the following comments: 

So the study of the soul is neither simply natural nor simply metaphysical, but be¬ 
longs to both ... For Aristotle seems to take both natural science and metaphysical 
philosophy in a broad sense, so as to include the soul, extending the first up, the 
second down. For it is clear that the soul is not an essential determination among 
the natural forms of body, for they are forms of body, but it is more a form of ani¬ 
mals, and they are principles of undergoing change, the soul of initiating it... But 
neither is the intellective element in the soul like the supernatural, purely indivi¬ 
sible, wholly unchanging and clear. So, if one were marking off the limits of the 
philosophies, on one side natural, on the other metaphysics, that of the soul will be 
between the two; it itself is seen in breadth, or rather in depth, to the extent that 
the intellective element of the soul (to voeqov xfjg qmxrjs) is distant from sensation 
and vegetation, ft is clear that scientific knowledge of the soul is like that, since the 
status of the soul is such as to be between the supernatural and the natural (peop 
Ttov imegcpiKOV xai raw cppoixaiv), and such as to have something in common with 
the supernatural, something descending into the natural. 6 


business of first philosophy to define’ (transl. R. P. Hardie & R. K. Graye in: Barnes, The Complete 
Works of Aristotle, 1: 332). (2) De anima 11, 403327-28: ‘Consequently their definitions (sc. of 
the affections of the soul pb) ought to correspond, e.g. anger should be defined as a certain 
mode of movement of such and such a body (or part or faculty of a body) by this or that cause 
and for this or that end. That is precisely why the study of the soul - either every soul or souls 
of this sort - must fall within the science of nature’ (transl. J. A. Smith, in: Barnes, The Complete 
Works of Aristotle, 1: 643). 

5 The influence of Simplicius’s commentary on De anima during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century has been examined by B. Nardi, ‘II commento di Simplicio a De anima nelle controver¬ 
sy della fine del secolo xv e del secolo xvi,’ in: Id., Saggi sull’aristotelismo padovano dal sec. xiv 
al xvi Firenze 1958, 365-443. The authenticity of the work has been denied by C. Steel, ‘The 
Author of the Commentary On the Soul,’ in: Priscian, On Theophrastus on Sense-Perception with 
‘Simplicius,’ On Aristotle On the Soul 2.5-12, transl. P. Huby & C. Steel, London 1997,105-140, 
but defended by I. Hadot, ‘Simplicius or Priscianus? On the Author of the Commentary on 
Aristotle’s De anima (CAG xi): A Methodological Study,’ Mnemosyne, 55 (2002), 159-199. For 
the sake of convenience, and following sixteenth-century practice, I shall refer to the author of 
the work as Simplicius. 

6 Simplicius, On Aristotle On the Soul 1.1-2.4, transl. J. O. Urmson, London 1995, i6 5 -i7 22 
(the passage from De partibus animalium is cited on i6 l8_2S ). For the Greek, cf. Simplicius, 
In libros Aristotelis De anima commentaria, ed. M. Hayduck, Berlin 1882 (Commentaria in 
Aristotelem Graeca, 11), 2 29 -3 21 . Simplicius’s ideas about psychology (in relation to the views 
of John Philoponus) are studied by P. Lautner, ‘Status and Method of Psychology according 
to the Late Neoplatonists and their Influence during the Sixteenth Century,’ in: C. Leijenhorst, 
C. Liithy & J.M.M.H. Thijssen (eds), The Dynamics of Aristotelian Natural Philosophy from 
Antiquity to the Seventeenth Century, Leiden 2002 (Medieval and Early Modern Science, 5), 81- 
108, esp. 88-95. As opposed to Simplicius, who locates psychology between natural philosophy 
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This passage adds a few important elements to Aristotle’s picture. First, where¬ 
as Aristotle merely excludes the mind, the intellectual part of the soul, from the 
natural philosopher’s duties, Simplicius moves on to assign this part to the meta¬ 
physician, the explorer of the realm of the supernatural. Second, Simplicius offers 
two slightly different views of the nature and place of the scientia de anima in re¬ 
lation to natural philosophy and metaphysics. On the one hand, the science of 
the soul is said to belong neither to natural philosophy alone nor to metaphy¬ 
sics alone, but to both. On the other hand, the science of the soul is labelled an 
intermediary science between natural philosophy and metaphysics. 

With these two passages in mind we are sufficiently equipped to turn to the Re¬ 
naissance debate. We shall see that Agostino g launches the discussion by arguing, 
following Simplicius’s reading of Aristotle, that the science of the soul is a scien¬ 
tia media , provided that, according to Nifo, this ‘middle science’ remains more 
closely related to natural philosophy than to metaphysics. Nifo’s view is rejected 
by Pietro Pomponazzi, who claims that the science of the soul has nothing to do 
with metaphysics, but belongs entirely to natural philosophy. Finally Marcanto- 
nio Genua, taking his cue from Averroes and Simplicius, states that the science 
of the soul is an independent science distinct from both natural philosophy and 
metaphysics. 


2. The Renaissance Debate 

2.1. Agostino Nifo: psychology as a scientia media et mathematica 

Agostino Nifo pays attention to the nature and place of psychology in many of 
his writings. 7 The most important works in this respect are his two commentaries 
on Aristotle’s De anima. In his early commentary, written in Padua in 1498, Nifo 
develops his view of psychology as a middle science or a mathematical science 
(.scientia media vel mathematica). In his later commentary, composed in Pisa in 


and metaphysics, Philoponus emphasizes the link between psychology, metaphysics and ethics. 
Lautner suggests that Proclus’s classification of the sciences may be the source of the idea that 
the science of the soul lies in between physics and metaphysics (92-93, and n. 42). 

7 For bio-bibliographical information about Nifo, see E. P. Mahoney, ‘Nifo, Agostino,’ in: 
C.C. Gillispie, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 10, New York 1974, 122-124, and Id., ‘Nifo, 
Agostino (ca. 1470-1538),’ in: E. Craig (ed.), Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, London, 
New York 1998, 6: 867-872. Nifo’s views about the nature and place of psychology have been 
described in detail by E. P. Mahoney, ‘Agostino Nifo (ca. 1470-1538) on the Scientia de anima 
as a “Mathematical” or “Middle” Science,’ in: R. Tyorinoya, A. I. Lehtinen & D. Follesdal (eds), 
Knowledge and the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy. Proceedings of the Eighth International 
Congress of Medieval Philosophy (S. I. E. P. M.), Helsinki, 24-29 August 1987, Helsinki 1990, 3: 
629-636. For Nifo’s view on human psychology in general, zie E. Kessler, ‘The Intellective Soul,’ 
in: C. B. Schmitt, Q. Skinner, E. Kessler & J. Kraye (eds), The Cambridge History of Renaissance 
Philosophy, Cambridge, New York 1988, 485-534, esp. 496-500. 
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1520, he abandons his earlier view under the influence of the arguments of his 
adversaries, most notably of Pietro Pomponazzi. 8 

In his early work, Nifo states that the commentators on Aristotle’s De anima 
are divided into two camps with respect to the question of what kind of disci¬ 
pline the science of the soul is. On the one hand, Themistius and Simplicius 
are presented as advocates of the position that psychology is a scientia media et 
mathematical According to Nifo, two arguments seem to support this view. The 
first states that the subject matter of psychology, the soul itself, is an ens medium 
et mathematicum. For the soul is composed of two material parts (the vegetative 
and the sensitive) and one immaterial part (the mind). 10 The second argument 
claims that the similarity between psychology and mathematics lies in their shared 

8 For Nifo’s commentaries on De anima, see Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, 286, nn. 15- 
16. Nifo’s early commentary ( Collectanea in tres libros De anima) and his later commentary 
(Commentaria in libros De anima) are printed together in the edition used in this chapter: 
Expositio subtilissima necnon et collectanea commentariaque in tres libros Aristotelis De anima, 
Venezia 1559. 

9 Nifo, Collectanea, Prooemium, 2 ra : ‘Inquit Themistius in prooemio libri Physici Auditus, et 
post ipsum Simplicius: “mathematica et scientia de anima nuncupatur; etenim mathematica- 
rum rerum substantiarum affinitate quaedam et interstitio utriusque naturae ancipitem esse 
atque intermediam autumant, eo quod si universalitatem atque in commune spectes materiae 
sint expertes, si dimensum ipsum discretionemque particularem ac sensibilem a materia dis- 
iungi atque avelli non possunt. Idem de anima dicitur. Ex sensibus namque et imaginibus, atque 
illo ipso intellectu potentiae multum inesse materiae colligunt, ex agente vero intellectu, quern 
caput esse animi Aristoteles ostendit, aiunt earn animam ab omni materia prorsus abiunctam 
etc.” In quibus verbis opinionem tangit suam Themistius et argumentum eius. Opinionem qui- 
dem, quoniam vult scientiam de anima mathematicam esse et mediam.’ - The attribution of 
this view to Themistius is due to a confusion in Ermolao Barbaras translation of Themistius’s 
paraphrases on the Physics, in which a passage from Simplicius’s commentary on the Physics 
is presented as a text by Themistius himself. It is precisely this passage in which the scien¬ 
tia de anima is linked to mathematics (Themistius, Paraphrasis in Aristotelis Physica, transl. 
H. Barbara, Venezia 1499, 18): ‘Caeterum ea cognitio cui subiectae sunt res partim coniunctae 
materiae partim abstractae, mathematica et scientia de anima nuncupatur. Et enim mathema- 
ticarum rerum substantiam affinitate quadam et interstitio utriusque naturae ancipitem esse 
atque intermediam autumant, eo quod, si universalitatem atque in commune spectes, mate¬ 
riae sint expertes, si dimensum ipsum discretionemque particularem ac sensilem (!) a materia, 
disiungi atque avelli non possint. Idem de anima dicitur. Ex sensibus namque et imaginatio- 
nibus atque illo ipso intellectu potentiae multum inesse materiae colligunt; ex agente vero 
intellectu, quern caput esse animae Aristoteles ostendit, aiunt esse animam ab omni materia 
prorsus abiunctam, quamvis non idem Alexander videatur.’ By the way, Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-1494) also includes the thesis that ‘scientia de anima est media inter scien- 
tias naturales et diuinas’ among the conclusiones secundum Themistium (see his 900 Conclusions 
philosophiques, caballistiques et theologiques, ed. B. Schefer, Paris 1999, 64). 

10 Nifo, Collectanea, Prooemium, 2 ra : ‘Motivum vero, quia animae partes extant tres, vegetalis, 
sensibilis et tertia intellectus, duae quidem primae in materia sunt omnino, tertia omnino sine 
materia. Arguitur ergo in hunc modum: omne id cuius una pars in materia omnino est, et 
altera omnino seiuncta a materia, mathematicum et medium existit; sed anima est illud cuius 
una pars in materia omnino consistit, et ultra illam altera omnino extra materiam; ergo anima 
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degree of certainty. According to the Metaphysics, mathematical demonstrations 
are the most certain, and in De anima the science of the soul is likewise characte¬ 
rized as most certain. 11 On the other hand, Nifo claims, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
and Virtually all Latin commentators’ hold that psychology belongs entirely to 
natural philosophy. Among the Latin commentators, Nifo mentions Albert the 
Great, Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome and John of Jandun. 12 


quoddam ens medium et mathematicum reputari debet. Itaque scientia de anima relinquetur 
mathematica penitus.’ 

11 Nifo, Collectanea, Prooemium, 2 ra_rb : ‘Adhuc huic possunt adduci signa ab Aristotelis verbis 
sumpta. Primo quoniam secundo Metaphysice dicit quod demonstrationes certissimae sim- 
pliciter sunt mathematicae, ut patet in commento. Sed demonstrationes huius libri sunt om¬ 
nium certissimae, ut testatur Aristoteles et Averroes in principio; ergo demonstrationes huius 
sunt mathematicae, et sic haec scientia indubie mathematica dicetur.’ Nifo’s reference to the 
Metaphysics is probably to n 3, 995ai5-20 (according to William of Moerbeke’s translation): 
Acribologia uero mathematica non in omnibus est expetenda, sed in non habentibus materiam. 
Propter quod non naturalis est modus; omnis enim forsan natura materiam habet. Ideoque pri- 
mum perscrutandum quid est natura. Ita namque et de quibus est phisica, manifestum erit; et 
si unius scientie aut plurium est causas et principia considerare’ (ed. G. Vuillemin-Diem, Lei¬ 
den, New York, Koln 1995 [Aristoteles latinus, 25/3.2], 47 116-121 ). For the reference to Averroes 
(‘ut patet in commento’), see the following passage (In Metaphysicam 11, c. 16, Venezia 1562, 
repr. Frankfurt am Main 1962 [Opera omnia, 8], 35 vb ): “‘Et non oportet querere,” id est et non 
oportet hominem querere ut modus fidei in demonstrationibus Naturalibus sit sicut modus fi- 
dei in Mathematicis. Demonstrationes enim Mathematicae sunt in primo ordine certitudinis, 
et demonstrationes Naturales consequuntur eas in hoc.’ The reference to the De anima is to 
1 1, 402ai-3 also according to William of Moerbeke’s translation: ‘Bonorum et honorabilium 
noticiam opinantes, magis autem alteram altera aut secundum certitudinem aut ex eo quod me- 
liorum quidem et mirabiliorum est, propter utraque hec anime ystoriam rationabiliter utique in 
primis ponemus’ (in: Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima, Roma, Paris 1984 [Opera om¬ 
nia, 45/1], 3 a ). Although Averroes has the term ‘subtilitas’ here, instead of‘certitudo,’ he explains 
this subtlety in terms of certainty: ‘Intendit per subtilitatem conhrmationem demonstrationis’ 
(Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros, ed. F. S. Crawford, Cambridge [ma] 
1953 [Corpus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem. Versionum latinarum 6/1], 3 9_1 °). For 
the philosophical ramifications of these different translations, see S. de Boer, ‘Methodological 
Considerations in the Later Medieval Scientia de anima] forthcoming in the proceedings of the 
symposium Soul and Mind. Ancient and Medieval Perspectives on the De anima (Leuven, 14-17 
February, 2007). 

12 Nifo, Collectanea, Prooemium, 2 rb : Alia positio videtur Alexandri Aphrodisei. Ait enim 
ipse in commentario libri Meteororum: “de his quidem post Meteorologicum negocium quae 
sunt naturalis negociationis apponit; De animalibus enim, inquit, et plantis, universaliter (et) 
sigillatim. Ordinabit autem in earn quae de animalibus theoria, et in earn quae De anima ; ad- 
dit autem earn quae De sensu et sensibilibus et reliqua enumerat.” Vide ubi manifeste apparet 
ipsum velle librum De anima esse unum librorum naturalis philosophiae. Et per consequens 
scientiam de anima esse philosophic naturalis partem simpliciter protulit... Conferunt ad hoc 
authoritates Alberti, Thomae, Egidii et Iohannis Iandunis et omnium fere expositorum latino- 
rum.’ - In Alexander’s De anima the status of psychology does not receive a separate treatment 
(see A. P. Fotinis, The De anima of Alexander of Aphrodisias. A Translation and Commentary, 
Washington [dc] 1979). In his commentary on Aristotle’s Meteora, however, Alexander’s in¬ 
corporates the De anima entirely into natural philosophy ( naturalis negotium)-, see Alexander 
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Nifo himself sides with the first position, that of Themistius and Simplicius. In 
his view, Aristotle holds that psychology, the study of the soul according to all its 
aspects, has the status of a middle science. Referring to the passage from the De 
partibus animalium, he takes Aristotle to hold that two parts of the soul, namely 
the vegetative and the sensitive, are the principles of the different kinds of motion 
of a living organism: growth, nutrition, procreation, locomotion and sensation. 
As such, they constitute the subject matter of natural philosophy, the science of 
motion and the movable. The mind, however, because of its immateriality, does 
not constitute the subject matter of natural philosophy, but of metaphysics. Com¬ 
bining this passage with Simplicius’s reading of it, Nifo develops a twofold answer 
to the question whether the science of the soul belongs to natural philosophy or 
to metaphysics. First, taking into account the distinction between the parts of 
the soul, Nifo elaborates on Aristotle’s statement by claiming that the vegetative 
and the sensitive are studied by natural philosophy whereas the mind belongs to 
metaphysics. Hence he accepts that the science of the soul is deprived of its unity 
and split up across two different philosophical disciplines. Second, leaving aside 
the distinction between the soul’s parts, Nifo agrees with Simplicius’s view that 
psychology belongs neither to natural philosophy nor to metaphysics, but occu¬ 
pies an intermediary position between these two disciplines. In this second sense, 
psychology preserves its unity and acquires the position of a scientia media et 
mathematical 

of Aphrodisias, Expositio libri Meteorologicorum Aristotelis, ed. A. J. Smet, Leuven, Paris 1968 
(Corpus latinum commentariorum in Aristotelem graecorum, 4), y 91 ~ 95 (it is this passage Nifo 
refers to). 

13 Nifo, Collectanea, Prooemium, 2 rb : ‘Est itaque Aristotelis solutio animam esse triplicem, 
scilicet vegetalem, sensibilem et intellectivam. Primae duae in naturali scientia indagantur eo, 
quia nature sunt et principia motus animalium, ut ostendit. De tertia autem scientiam de na- 
tura disserere non affirmat, sed metaphysicum esse negocium. Quando igitur queritur an de 
anima sit scientia naturalis, solutio Aristotelis est quod, si loquimur de animae partibus, sic 
duae sunt in scientia de natura indagatae, et una, scilicet intellectus, in metaphysica. Et hanc 
confirmat expositor Thomas, secundo Physicorum in illo textu usque ad quantum autem. Sed 
si loquimur de tota anima, non faciendo distinctionem, dicendum quod, sicut tepidum nec est 
calidum nec frigidum, sed horum medium, sic scientia de tota anima nec est physica neque me¬ 
taphysica, sed harum media, prout partem tenet utriusque, ut satis Aristoteles demonstrat in 
verbis praedictis.’ - Thomas Aquinas ( expositor Thomas ) seems to say something different from 
what Nifo thinks {In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis expositio, 11, 1 .4, ed. M. Maggiolo, Torino 
1954, 88 b , n. 175): ‘Et ideo terminus considerationis scientiae naturalis est circa formas quae 
quidem sunt aliquo modo separatae, sed tamen esse habent in materia. Et huiusmodi formae 
sunt animae rationales; quae quidem sunt separatae inquantum intellectiva virtus non est ac¬ 
tus alicuius organi corporalis, sicut virtus visiva est actus oculi; sed in materia sunt inquantum 
dant esse naturale tali corpori ... Unde usque ad animam rationalem se extendit consideratio 
naturalis, quae est de formis. Sed quomodo se habeant formae totaliter a materia separatae, et 
quid sint, vel etiam quomodo se habeat haec forma, id est anima rationalis, secundum quod 
est separabilis et sine corpore existere potens, et quid sit secundum suam essentiam separabile, 
hoc determinare pertinet ad philosophum primum.’ In Thomas’s view, then, the mind qua form 
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Both parts of Nifo’s answer, however, call for further questions. On the one 
side, given the fact that Nifo is ready to split up the study of the soul across two 
different philosophical disciplines, one might wonder about his view concerning 
the intrinsic unity of the soul and the relation between its parts. An answer (or at 
least part of an answer) to this question is found in Nifo’s commentary on the sec¬ 
ond book of De anima. There he claims (following Simplicius and Averroes) that 
the vegetative and the sensitive parts of the soul, on the one hand, and the mind, 
on the other, constitute two different classes ( genera ) of souls. In other words, Nifo 
argues that there is a generic difference between the ‘lower’ (corporeal) parts of 
the soul and the ‘higher’ (incorporeal) part. This generic difference entails that the 
term ‘soul’ applies equivocally to the vegetative and the sensitive, and to the mind. 
In the same way Nifo claims that Aristotle’s definition of the soul as ‘the first ac¬ 
tuality of a natural body’ applies to the mind equivocally, because the mind, unlike 
the two other parts, is independent of the body (the mind is merely the perfection 
of the body). 14 This view of a generic difference between the parts of the soul fully 
justifies the division of psychology into natural philosophy and metaphysics. 

On the other side of Nifo’s answer, one might ask what precisely is meant in 
this context by the concept of a ‘mathematical science’: in what sense can psy¬ 
chology be called a scientia mathematical 15 With respect to this question, Nifo 
claims that the ancient commentators have two different interpretations of the 
concept of a ‘mathematical science.’ In some contexts, following Aristotle’s divi¬ 
sion of the theoretical sciences in Metaphysics book vi (1, I025b25-i026ai8), 
they understand mathematics as one of the three theoretical sciences, i.e., as dis¬ 
tinct from both natural philosophy and metaphysics. The science of mathematics 
in this strict sense is concerned with quantities and their properties. In other con- 


of a human individual constitutes the subject-matter of natural philosophy, whereas the mind 
qua separate or separable is studied in ‘first philosophy.’ Thomas agrees with Averroes on this 
matter. See his In Physicam n, c. 26, Venezia 2562, repr. Frankfurt am Main 2962 (Opera omnia, 
4), 58 vb -59 rb : ‘Oportet Naturalem pervenire per suam consyderationem ad formam abstractam, 
scilicet ultimam, si esse eius est in materia ... Consyderatio autem de dispositionibus formarum 
abstractarum secundum quod sunt abstractae, et de quidditatibus earum, est proprie Primae 
Philosophiae, non scientiae Naturalis.’ 

14 Nifo, Collectanea 11, 292: ‘Simplicius et Averroes dixerunt intellectum esse alterum genus 
animae, quatenus videtur actus utens corpore, ceterae partes sunt actus perhcientes. Verum 
non intelligas haec sic nude, sed ut superius diximus. Nam intellectus non solum est utens, sed 
perhciens humanum corpus. Dicitur tamen separatus et quasi equivoce entelechia, quia per- 
ficiens corpus et a corpore non dependens, ceterae partes et perficiunt et a corpore habentur 
atque dependent. Ergo intellectus est animae genus alterum, quatenus entelechia non est, nisi 
secundum alteram partem. De ratione enim entelechiae est perhcere et haberi ab eo quod per- 
ficit, ut Alexander dixit. Intellectus ergo, quia est entelechia secundum alteram partem, scilicet 
quia perhcit, et non secundum alteram, scilicet quia non habetur sive dependet, ideo dicitur 
aequivoce anima sicut aequivoce entelechia.’ 

15 For the historical background of the concept of ‘scientia media’, see infra, n. 21. 
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texts, however, the commentators use the concept of a ‘mathematical science’ to 
describe an intermediary discipline that is neither fully natural philosophical nor 
fully metaphysical. In this second sense, a mathematical science has two charac¬ 
teristics. First, its demonstrations possess the highest degree of certainty. Second, 
a mathematical science is characterized by its exactitude, i.e., by being a science 
of the first principles and by being teachable. According to Nifo, when Themistius 
and Simplicius characterize psychology as a mathematical science, they have this 
second sense in mind: the science of the soul is the most exact among all 
natural disciplines, and its demonstrations possess the highest degree of cer¬ 
tainty. 16 Nifo claims that psychological demonstrations obtain their certainty from 
the fact that the soul is always immediately aware of its own operations, in particu¬ 
lar of its vegetative and sensitive operations. Given its dependence on permanent 
and immediate self-awareness, psychology exceeds all other sciences in certainty, 
including both mathematics (in the strict sense) and the scientia divina . 17 


16 Nifo, Collectanea, Prooemium, 2 vb : ‘Ideo debes scire quod “mathematica scientia” potest 
capi dupliciter apud antiquos expositores. Uno modo pro una specie scientiae speculativae ex 
toto diversa a physica et metaphysica ... Et sic ilia est tantum de quantitatibus et accidenti- 
bus earum, ut dictum est. Et sic scientiam de anima non dicit Themistius mathematicam esse. 
Alio modo potest capi “scientia mathematica” pro ea quae nec ex toto est naturalis nec ex toto 
metaphysica, imo media et doctrinalis certissimarum demonstrationum. Et sic haec scientia 
“mathematica et media” dicitur. Dicitur enim “mathematica” prout inter omnes naturalis philo- 
sophiae partes haec una magis doctrinalis et demonstrationum certissimarum videtur. Dicitur 
et “media” prout partem tenet utriusque extremalis scientiae, scilicet metaphysicae (mathema- 
ticae ed.) et naturalis. Propter haec dicta est “mathematica et media” ab expositoribus graecis.’ 
Nifo s second explanation of the term ‘mathematical’ seems directly inspired by Metaphysics 1 2, 
982a25-3o: ‘And the most exact of the sciences are those which deal most with first principles; 
for those which involve fewer principles are more exact than those which involve additional 
principles, e.g. arithmetic than geometry. But the science which investigates causes is also more 
capable of teaching, for the people who teach are those who tell the causes of each thing’ (transl. 
W.D. Ross, in: Barnes, The Complete Works of Aristotle, 2:1554). In Moerbeke’s translation, the 
passage runs as follows: ‘Scientiarum uero certissime sunt que maxime primorum sunt; nam 
que sunt ex paucioribus certiores sunt ex additione dictis, ut arismetica geometria. At uero et 
doctrinalis que causarum est speculatrix magis; hii namque docent, qui causas de singulis di- 
cunt’ (i5 105 “ 109 ). In his commentary on the Metaphysics, Nifo expresses almost the same view 
concerning metaphysics: ‘Est insuper (metaphysica subaudi) magis doctrinalis quam ceterae, 
quia causarum est speculatrix magis quam ceterae. Nam considerat omnia genera causarum et 
in unoquoque genere primas causas’ ( Expositiones in Aristotelis libros Metaphysices, 1, Venezia 
1554, repr. Frankfurt am Main 1967, 17). 

17 Nifo, Collectanea 1, c. 1, 8: ‘Post hos videtur mihi esse dicendum aliter. Ubi debes scire 
quod “notum nobis” quandoque capitur pro proximo sensibus nostris et “notum natura” pro 
remoto a sensu, sive sit causa sive effectus, ut ait Aristoteles primo Posteriorum, scilicet quod 
singularia sint notiora nobis, quia sunt proxima sensui, et universalia nota natura, quia sunt re- 
mota. Secundo debes scire quod medium demonstrationis est tribus modis, vel actu sensatum, 
vel potentia sensibile, vel nec actu nec potentia sensibile. Medium quidem demonstrationum 
mathematicarum non actu sentitur, sed potentia, cum sit extra nos, licet medium demonstra¬ 
tionum naturalium libri Physicorum et Coeli etc. potentia sentiuntur; medium nec actu nec 
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In Nifo’s later commentary on De anima, we encounter a somewhat different 
view of the nature and place of psychology. Here Nifo first of all summarizes his 
earlier theory. This (rather inadequate) summary distinguishes between psycho¬ 
logy as a scientia media and psychology as a scientia mathematical on the one 
hand, and between method and subject matter, on the other. The conclusion of 
the summary is that psychology can be called a ‘mathematical science’ with re¬ 
spect to its method only (i.e., with respect to the certainty of its demonstrations), 
and a ‘middle science’ with respect to both its subject matter and its method. 18 
Nifo then offers two alternative solutions to the question concerning the domain 
of philosophy to which psychology belongs. Both solutions have in common that 
the characterisation of psychology as a scientia mathematica becomes somewhat 
less prominent, and that the link between psychology and natural philosophy is 
reinforced. 19 

The first solution claims that psychology can only be called a mathematical 
science according to a very general meaning of the term ‘mathematical,’ in which 
the Greek term ‘pdfiiioig’ and the Tatin term ‘disciplina’ are equivalent (both 
terms meaning ‘teaching’ or ‘scientific discipline’). The characterisation of psy¬ 
chology as a ‘mathematical science’ therefore implies nothing more than that 
psychology has the status of a scientific, teachable discipline. Nifo’s explanation of 


potentia sensibile est demonstrationum metaphysicarum. Medium demonstrationum animas- 
ticarum semper actu sentitur, cum semper sit in nobis coniunctum. Semper enim operatio 
sensitiva vel vegetabilis vel alicuius partis huius est in nobis coniuncta, ut patet. Ideo sem¬ 
per actu sentitur medium demonstrationum animasticarum ... His acceptis, accipitur modus 
conveniens, et dico quod in primo gradu certitudinis quoad nos isto modo sunt demonstratio- 
nes animasticae, eo quia media earum semper actu sunt nobis praesentia et non oportet nos 
laborare in inventione mediorum illarum, ut patet. Post has sunt naturales et mathematicae, 
quoniam media non actu sunt nobis praesentia, sed potentia. Ultimo sunt divinae.’ - Nifo rec¬ 
ognizes that he deviates from the communis opinio of the Latin commentators, who claim that 
psychology is the most certain discipline ‘ quoad nos', but that the mathematical sciences possess 
a higher degree of certainty ‘ simpliciter’ (6): ‘In ista quaestione est opinio latinorum, qui expo- 
suerunt animae librum, scilicet quod scientia animae est certior certitudine demonstrationis 
quoad nos, licet certitudine demonstrationis simpliciter mathematicae sunt certiores.’ 

18 Nifo, Commentaria, Praefatio, i vb : ‘In Collectaneis diximus scientiam de anima mathema- 
ticam esse secundum modum, non autem secundum rem, mediam vero esse re et modo. Est 
quidem mathematica non re, quia mathematicae re sunt scientiae quae de quantitatibus sunt 
omnino divisae a naturali et a metaphysica; inter quas scientia de anima esse non potest. Est 
vero modo, quia procedit per certissimas demonstrationes, veluti ceterae mathematicae. Quod 
vero re et modo sit media probavimus quia: anima secundum earn partem quae est intellectus 
est res metaphysica, secundum vero eas quae sunt sensitiva et vegetabilis est res naturalis et 
concreta. Ergo scientia de anima mathematica quidem secundum modum est et non re, media 
vero re et modo. Haec in Collectaneis. Ex his sequitur scientiam de anima ratione habita ad 
modum procedendi esse mathematicam, ratione habita ad res consideratas esse mediam.’ 

19 Already in his early commentary, Nifo implicitly incorporated psychology into natural phil¬ 
osophy by claiming that it is the most exact (or teachable) among all natural disciplines (‘inter 
omnes naturalis philosophiaepartes haec una magis doctrinalis’ [supra, n. 16]). 
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the characterisation of psychology as a middle science is of greater importance. In 
his view, psychology can be labelled a scientia media because its subject matter - 
the soul - participates in the conditions of both the objects of natural philosophy 
and the objects of metaphysics. With respect to its vegetative and sensitive parts, 
the soul shares in the conditions of the objects of natural philosophy; with respect 
to its intellectual functions, it participates in the conditions of the objects of meta¬ 
physics. Nifo now much more emphatically than in his earlier commentary states 
that psychology as a whole belongs to natural philosophy. 20 

Nifos second alternative solution consists in a comparison between the science 
of the soul and two disciplines that are traditionally (from Thomas Aquinas on¬ 
wards) labelled scientiae mediae , i.e. astronomy and optics. 21 The latter are, strictly 
speaking, mathematical disciplines. However, compared to other branches of 
mathematics, astronomy and optics are more strongly related to natural phil- 


20 Nifo, Commentaria, Praefatio, i vb -2 ra : ‘Potest etiam teneri scientiam de anima esse mathe- 
maticam et mediam. Mathematicam quidem ratione generis, quia genus omnium scientiarum 
est dianoetica cognitio, quae uno verbo dicitur “didascalia” vel “mathematica.” Mathesis enim 
disciplina dicitur. Ratione vero speciei non, quia scientiarum mathematicarum nulla est scien¬ 
tia de anima, cum illae sint de quantis, scientia de anima non ... Ad propositum ergo scientia de 
anima potest dici revera physica, et tota et secundum quamlibet animae partem. Dicitur tamen 
media participatione conditionum extremorum (quinto Metaphysicae et Physicae). Secundum 
enim animae partem quae est intellectus scientia de anima participat conditione metaphysicae 
scientiae, secundum alias animae partes participat conditione physicae. Verurn tota est simpli- 
citer physica. Quare secundum haec dicitur mathematica ratione generis, non autem speciei. Et 
dicitur media participatione conditionum extremorum.’ ‘Disciplina is William of Moerbeke’s 
usual translation for ‘pdfhioig.’ See the Index Graeco-latinus to Moerbeke’s edition of the Meta¬ 
physics (39i a ). In another passage of the same commentary, Nifo claims that the study of the 
human intellect (not the human soul!) belongs to metaphysics simpliciter, and to physics se¬ 
cundum quid (1, c. 15, 104-105): ‘Intellectualis anima est simpliciter abstracta quatenus nec in 
esse nec quoad primam operationem est materialis, et sic non est forma naturalis, sed divina. 
Secundum quid vero est forma naturalis, quia pro certo tempore dat esse corpori naturali, et 
pro eo tempore eius operatio non prima dependet a materia. Ergo erit secundum quid physicae 
considerationis; simpliciter autem erit metaphysicae considerationis.’ 

21 The concept of ‘ scientia media’ seems to have been introduced by Thomas Aquinas. In his 
commentary on the Physics (11, 1 . 3, 84 a_b , n. 164) Thomas defines the scientiae mediae (optics, 
harmony and astronomy) as forms of applied mathematics: ‘Dicuntur autem scientiae mediae 
quae accipiunt principia abstracta a scientiis pure mathematicis, et applicant ad materiam sen- 
sibilem. Sicut perspectiva applicat ad lineam visualem ea quae demonstrantur a geometria circa 
lineam abstractam; et harmonica, id est musica, applicat ad sonos ea quae arithmeticus consi- 
derat circa proportiones numerorum; et astrologia considerationem geometriae et arithmeticae 
applicat ad caelum et ad partes eius. Huiusmodi autem scientiae, licet sint mediae inter scien¬ 
tiam naturalem et mathematicam, tamen dicuntur hie a Philosopho esse magis naturales quam 
mathematicae, quia unumquodque denominatur et speciem habet a termino; unde quia harum 
scientiarum consideratio terminatur ad materiam naturalem, licet per principia mathematica 
procedant, magis sunt naturales quam mathematicae.’ For more details, see I. Mueller, ‘Phy¬ 
sics and Astronomy: Aristotle’s Physics 11.2. I93b22-i94ai2,’ Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, 
16 (2006), 175-206. 
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osophy. In fact, they are mathematical sciences applied to natural phenomena, 
and for that reason they are called scientiae mediae. Conversely, the science of the 
soul is strictly speaking a natural discipline, but compared to the other branches of 
natural philosophy it can be labelled a middle science. This second solution again 
relates psychology as such to natural philosophy, but attributes to it a singular 
place within that domain. In contrast to the first solution, this one seems to sug¬ 
gest that psychology considered as a middle science is related to mathematics, 
rather than to metaphysics. In any event, there is no mention of metaphysics in 
this context, nor does Nifo attempt to define the precise meaning of the notion of 
‘mathematical’ here. 22 

To sum up, the most important feature of Nifo’s later work is that it emphasi¬ 
zes much more strongly than his earlier commentary that psychology as a whole 
belongs to natural philosophy. 23 It seems very likely that the motor behind this 
shift of emphasis has been Pietro Pomponazzi, to whom we turn now. 


22 Nifo, Commentaria, Praefatio, 2 ra : ‘Tertio did potest scientiam de anima esse mediam et ma- 
thematicam comparative, hoc est respectu ceterarum partium naturalis scientiae. Inter partes 
enim naturalis scientiae ea pars quae est de anima est media et mathematica, absolute tamen est 
physica. Veluti astronomia et perspectiva dicuntur mediae inter physicam et mathematicam se¬ 
cundum Physicae auscultationis. Hae enim absolute sunt mathematicae, sed inter mathematicas 
dicuntur magis physicae. Et tunc ... scientia de anima erit simpliciter naturalis, ratione tamen 
quadam habita ad partes alias naturalis scientiae dicitur media et mathematica magis ceteris.’ 
This second alternative answer is possibily inspired by the already quoted passage from Themi- 
stius’s paraphrases on the Physics (supra, n. 9), in which the scientia de anima and mathematics 
are linked. Contrary to Thomas Aquinas, who claims that optics, harmony, and astronomy are 
‘magis ... naturales quam mathematicae’ (cf. supra, n. 21), Nifo holds that astronomy and optics 
are ‘absolute ... mathematicae.’ 

23 In his commentary on Departibus animalium (completed in Salerno in 1534), Nifo endor¬ 
ses the same view as in the early Collectanea. Here he also makes clear that the question of the 
nature and place of the science of the soul is directly related to the problem of the soul’s im¬ 
mortality. See the following, concluding passage (In libros iv De partibus animalium, Venezia 
1546, n a_b ): ‘Soluit quaestionem et praefinit ac determinat quantum pertinet ad naturalem et 
quantum non est disserere de ipsa anima. Et uult non de omni anima esse considerandum in 
naturali philosophia, quoniam non de intellectiua, sed solum de ea ac de eis omnibus quae sunt 
motus principia et naturae ... Tunc recolligit solutionem, et dicit: “constat igitur non de omni 
anima disserendum esse,” scilicet in naturali philosophia; “quandoquidem non omnis anima 
natura est,” neque omnis anima principium motus est, “sed aliqua eius pars una aut etiam plu- 
res,” ut uegetatiua, sensitiua et motiua. Et ita exclusit animam intellectiuam. Quare scientia de 
tota anima, quae scribitur in tribus libris De anima partim est naturalis partim metaphysica. 
Et sic recte Themistius “mediam” appellat quod sit de tota anima, cuius altera pars, quae de 
intellectiua est, metaphysica est... altera vero, quae est de sensitiua et uegetatiua, naturalis est. 
Sed de his in commentariis De anima diligenter diximus. Quibus non erit obscurum intellec¬ 
tiuam animam immortalem esse. Si enim mortalis esset, omnis anima esset natura omnisque 
ad naturalem scientiam spectaret.’ 
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2.2. Pietro Pomponazzi: psychology as philosophia naturalis 

Like Nifo, Pomponazzi studies the question of the nature and place of psychology 
in many of his works. 24 In one of his early commentaries on De anima (com¬ 
posed in 1503-1504), he seems to have defended a view somewhat similar to that 
of the early Nifo. 25 But in his later works he holds (more or less explicitly) that 


24 For bio-bibliographical information about Pomponazzi, see M.L. Pine, 'Pomponazzi, Pie¬ 
tro,’ in: C. C. Gillispie, Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 11, New York 1975, 71-74; Id., Pietro 
Pomponazzi: Radical Philosopher of the Renaissance, Padova 1986 (Saggi e testi, 21), and Id., 
‘Pomponazzi, Pietro (1462-1525),’ in: E. Craig (ed.), Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Lon¬ 
don, New York 1998, 7: 529-533. Pomponazzi lectured several times, and over a long period 
of time, on De anima. Many of his commentaries (both expositiones and quaestiones) have 
been preserved ( Recollecta super libris De anima [1494]; Expositio super tres libris De anima 
[1499-1500]; Expositio superprimo De anima [1503-1504]; Quaestiones tres super libro tertio 
De anima [1504]; Expositio et quaestiones librorum De anima [1504/1509]; Fragmenta super 
tres libros De anima [1514-1515]; Quaestiones super libros De anima [1517-1518]; Quaestio¬ 
nes super libro 1 et 11 De anima [1519-1520]); cf. Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, 357-360, 
nn. 32-39. For doctrinal aspects of Pomponazzi’s De anima commentaries, see B. Nardi, Studi 
su Pietro Pomponazzi, Firenze 1965. 

25 For Pomponazzi’s earlier view of psychology, see the following passage ( Expositio super 1 
De anima[= Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, 358, n. 34], ms Napoli, Biblioteca Nazionale, 
viii D 81 [henceforth: N], 88 r ): ‘Ad hec, sustinendo hanc opinionem, dicimus. Pro quo notan- 
dum quod secundum eos qui tenent unitatem intellectus, et quod sit immaterialis et abstractus, 
ponunt (!) duas formas in homine: formam scilicet assistentem, et est intellectus, et formam 
dantem esse, et talis est cogitativa. Et sic respondeo: cum dicit Aristoteles in 26 commento se- 
cundi Physicorum quod consideratio naturalis terminatur ad formam humanam, intellige: de 
cogitativa, que est extensa et corruptibilis. Si vero tenemus sicut tenet fides quod anime sint 
plurificate et quod dent esse hominibus, dicendum est ut supra quod ipsa anima habet duos 
gradus pure quiditativos, alterum metaphysice alterum physice considerationis. Et quando di- 
cebatur contra quia: hoc idem dicam de aliis animabus, scilicet vegetativa et sensitiva, quod 
secundum alterum gradum erunt physice secundum alterum metaphysice considerationis, et 
sic dubitatio Aristotelis tarn se debet extendere ad animas vegetativam et sensitivam sicut etiam 
ad intellectivam - respondeo quod aliter est de vegetativa et aliter de intellectiva. Unde dico 
quod vegetativa non consideratur a metaphysico secundum propriam quiditatem, sed secun¬ 
dum predicata universalia; intellectiva autem quoad gradum primum, qui est quiditatis proprie 
ipsius anime gradus, ad metaphysicum pertinet et secundum ahum, qui est etiam gradus qui¬ 
ditatis proprie et particularis ipsius anime, ad naturalem. Et ideo dubium est in intellectiva, et 
non in vegetativa.’ In another passage, Pomponazzi explicitly mentions Nifo’s view. His criti¬ 
cism does not concern the characterization of psychology as a middle science, but only the link 
between pyschology and mathematics (N 87 v -88 v ): ‘Quidam alii dicunt quod non oportet in- 
telligere verba Philosophi glosando ea, sed ut iacent. Unde dicunt isti quod consideratio huius 
libri est partim naturalis partim metaphysica. Naturalis quidem quoad vegetativam et sensiti¬ 
vam, metaphysica vero quoad animam intellectivam. Et sic dicunt quod ilia scientia est media. 
Quod etiam dicit Aristoteles in De partibus animalium, et Averroes in commento primo huius 
primi De anima. Et dicunt isti quod ilia est sententia Themistii quod ilia scientia sit media et 
mathematica. Et sic ilia scientia est sicut mulus qui (septimo Metaphysice ) neque est equus ne- 
que asinus. - Sed contra primo quia: illud quod dicunt quod ilia scientia sit mathematica, hoc 
non est verum. Nulla enim est similitudo huius ad mathematicam ... Ad argumentum aliud, 
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psychology has nothing to do with metaphysics, but belongs to natural philosophy 
alone. In this chapter, I shall concentrate on two of Pomponazzi’s later works, his 
De anima lectures of 1514-1515 and his lectures on De partibus animalium of 
1521-1524. 26 

In his commentary on the first book of De anima, Pomponazzi asks whether it 
belongs to the natural philosopher to study all three parts of the human soul. The 
arguments given in this question make clear that the problem essentially concerns 
the human mind. One of the arguments refers to Aristotle’s statement from De 
partibus animalium that ‘if natural philosophy should treat of the whole soul, then 
there is no place for any other philosophy beside it’ - a consequence considered 
to be absurd. 27 Another argument states that the mind, being immaterial, does 


quod fundabatur super auctoritate Themistii, dico, ut dixi supra, quod scientia de anima est 
media. Unde dicit Themistius: “medie vero sunt mathematica et anima.” Non autem dicit quod 
scientia de anima sit mathematica, ut patet, sed dicit quod est media. Et est similitudo mathe- 
matice et anime, quia sunt medie ambo. Sunt autem diverse, quia mathematica est illud quod ex 
parte rei est materie coniunctum, considerat abstractum; scientia autem de anima illud quod ex 
parte rei est abstractum a materia, considerat ut coniunctum. Et sic patet quomodo ilia scientia 
sit media, et quod non sit mathematica, ut dicunt illi.’ 

26 Pomponazzi’s De anima lectures of 1514-1515 ( Fragmenta super tres libros De anima = 
Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, 359-360, n. 37) have been partially edited by L. Ferri, 
‘Intorno alle dottrine psichologiche di Pietro Pomponazzi contenute nel manoscritto della Bi- 
blioteca Angelica di Roma T, 3, 8 intitolato: Pomponatius in libros De anima,’ in: Atti della 
Reale Accademia dei Lincei, 273 (1875-1876), Serie 2, vol. 3, pars 3: Memorie della classe di 
scienze morali, storiche et filologiche, 333-544. Instead of this (rather unreliable and practi¬ 
cally unfmdable) edition I shall refer to the ms Kobenhavn, Kongelige Bibliotek, Ny Kgl. Sami. 
190a 4 0 (henceforth: K). Pomponazzi’s lectures on De partibus animalium have been edited by 
S. Perfetti: Pietro Pomponazzi, Expositio super primo et secundo De partibus animalium, ed. 
S. Perfetti, Firenze 2004 (Studi e testi, 45). For Pomponazzi’s commentary on De partibus ani¬ 
malium, see S. Perfetti, ‘Three Different Ways of Interpreting Aristotle’s De partibus animalium: 
Pietro Pomponazzi, Niccolo Leonico Tomeo and Agostino Nifo,’ in: C. Steel, G. Guldentops & 
P. Beullens (eds), Aristotle’s Animals in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, Leuven 1999 (Mediae - 
valia Lovaniensia, Series 1, Studia, 27), 297-316. 

27 Pomponazzi, Fragmenta super tres libros De anima, K io v : ‘Alia est maior dubitatio utrum 
ad naturalem spectet considerare de omni anima. - Et arguitur quod non rationibus Aristotelis 
secundo De partibus animalium et ultimo, ubi probat quod non datur scientia considerans de 
omni anima, quia si considerat de omni anima, ergo et de intellectu; consequens est falsum; 
ergo etc. Consequentia probatur quia: intellectus est anima. Falsitas consequentis probatur 
quia: si considerat de anima intellectiva, ergo et de intellectu, qui est eius potentia prima; 
modo considerans de intellectu considerat de intelligibili, quia considerans unum correlativo- 
rum considerat et reliquum; et non est dicendum quod de aliquo intelligibili consideret, quia 
potentia equaliter fertur in quodlibet obiectum. Quo stante, arguitur: si considerat de omni 
intelligibili, ergo alie scientie superfluerent.’ - Pomponazzi, Expositio super primo libro De par¬ 
tibus animalium, 1 . 8, 4 W°: ‘Si naturalis philosophus consideraret de intellectiva anima, tunc 
consideraret de intelligibili; sed, cum naturalis etiam consideret de sensibili, tunc consideraret 
de intelligibili et de sensibili; sed omne quod est aut est sensibile aut intelligibile; ergo naturalis 
omnia consideraret. Et sic aliae scientiae superfluerent et sola scientia naturalis esset sufficiens.’ 
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not fall within the province of natural philosophy, the science of things bound to 
matter. 28 

Having presented a couple of such arguments, Pomponazzi turns to the view 
of the early Nifo. According to this view, Aristotle’s De anima would be a mix of 
natural and non-natural. Moreover, as Themistius claims, the science of the soul 
would be comparable to mathematics because its subject matter, the soul, is partly 
bound to matter partly separated from matter. 29 Pomponazzi offers an extensive 
criticism of this view. First of all, he presents two arguments from authority. He 
argues that it is very unlikely for such a systematic thinker as Aristotle to mix up 
things that belong to different classes. If the vegetative and sensitive parts of the 
soul belonged to another scientific discipline than the intellectual part, Aristotle 
would never have united them in one single book. 30 The second argument from 
authority is taken from Physics book n (19^9-15), where Aristotle is supposed to 
claim that the study of the natural philosopher culminates in the human mind. 31 

Besides these two arguments from authority, Pomponazzi offers a second 
argumentation in his commentary on De partibus animalium. Here he refers to 
Aristotle’s famous definition of the soul as ‘the first actuality of a natural body.’ This 
formula entails that the human soul, including the mind, is defined by its relation 
to the body. This in turn allows Pomponazzi to infer that the entire human soul 


28 Pomponazzi, Fragmenta super tres libros De anima, K io v : ‘Naturalis non considerat de ab- 
stractis a materia; sed intellectus est abstractus a materia; ergo etc.’ - Pomponazzi, Exposi- 
tio super primo libro De partibus animalium, 1 . 8, 4i l6_lS : ‘De abstractis a materia non debet 
considerare naturalis; sed anima intellectiva est abstracta a materia; ergo naturalis non debet 
considerare de anima intellectiva.’ 

29 Pomponazzi, Fragmenta super tres libros De anima, K io v -n r : ‘Fuerunt aliqui propter hec 
argumenta dicentes quod iste liber est mixtus ex naturali et non naturali. Quoad primum et se¬ 
cundum librum est naturalis, quia in eis consideratur de anima vegetativa et sensitiva. Tertius 
vero, in quo tractatur de anima intellectiva, est non naturalis. Et habent pro se rationes adduc- 
tas. Et habent etiam dictum Themistii in prologo Physicorum, commento primo, ubi dicitur 
quod sicut mathematica est partim de abstractis et partim non, quia sunt abstracta secundum 
considerationem non autem secundum esse, ita scientia de anima, quia partim de abstractis 
considerat, ut de intellectu, et partim de non abstractis, ut de sensibilibus.’ For Themistius, see 
supra, n. 9. Cf. also Pomponazzi, Expositio super primo libro De partibus animalium, 1 . 8,42 34-35 : 
‘Quid si dicatis quod liber De anima quem composuit Aristoteles quoad duos libros sit naturalis 
et non quoad tertium?’ 

30 Pomponazzi, Fragmenta super tres libros De anima, K 1 i r : ‘Hec opinio mihi videtur falsa (in 
marg.: impugnatio dicentium scientiam de anima esse mediam inter metaphysicam et natu- 
ralem philosophiam), quia non est credendum tantum philosophum quantus fuit Aristoteles, 
qui fuit ordinatissmus, transcendere de genere in genus et misceri librum cum libro, et omnia 
confundere. Et hoc est contra modernos.’ 

31 Pomponazzi, Fragmenta super tres libros De anima, K 1 i r : ‘Amplius contra istos est sententia 
Philosophi secundo Physicorum, textu commenti vigesimi sexti, ubi querens ad quem termi- 
num stet cognitio naturalis, respondet quod stat usque ad animam inclusive.’ For the passage 
from Physics 11 2, i94bio-i5, see supra, n. 4. Pomponazzi’s reading of this passage seems to 
follow Thomas Aquinas’s (and Averroes’s) interpretation (see supra, n. 13). 
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belongs to the province of natural philosophy. 32 Moreover, natural philosophy is 
commonly described as the science of motion and the movable. Now, given the 
fact that the mind constantly learns new things and forgets what it knew before, 
it can be said to be always in motion. For this reason, it falls under the auth¬ 
ority of natural philosophy. 33 This argument is followed by a third set, after which 
Pomponazzi finally decides (in his very characteristic, somewhat overexcited way) 
not to answer the question. In his commentary on De partibus animalium , Pom¬ 
ponazzi thus first criticizes the view of the early Nifo, then offers three sets of 
arguments to the effect that psychology entirely belongs to natural philosophy, but 
in the end decides not to accept this conclusion. 34 Pomponazzi’s final reluctance 
to incorporate the science of the soul into natural philosophy is clearly motiva¬ 
ted by his awareness that the question of the nature and place of psychology is 
intimately linked to the problem of the soul’s immortality. The incorporation of 
psychology into natural philosophy seems to contradict the idea of the soul’s im¬ 
mortality. 35 That awareness is much less strongly developed in Pomponazzi’s De 
anima lectures, written some five or six years before the lectures on De partibus 
animalium. There he concludes his discussion by affirming that the study of the 
soul according to all its aspects belongs to the domain of the natural philosopher, 
not to that of the metaphysician. Nevertheless, Pomponazzi comes remarkably 
close to Nifo’s (and Simplicius’s) views by claiming that man’s rational soul has a 


32 Pomponazzi, Expositio super De partibus animalium, 1 . 8, 42 5 °-43 56 : ‘Naturalis habet con- 
siderare omnia ea quae circoncernunt materiam fisicam et sensibilem; sed anima intellectiva 
circumcernit materiam fisicam; ergo etc. Maior est nota multis in locis et conceditur ab om¬ 
nibus. Minor autem declaratur ex diffinitione animae. Nam anima est “actus corporis fisici 
organici in potentia vitam habentis.” Unde videtis quod in diffinitione ponitur fisicum. Quare 
ad naturalem spectat considerare de anima intellectiva.’ 

33 Pomponazzi, Expositio super De partibus animalium, 1 . 8, 43 60 - 68 : ‘Naturalis habet consi¬ 
derare omnia moventia mota; sed anima intellectiva est movens mota; ergo etc. Maior patet 
11 Phisicorum, ubi dicitur: “quodcumque movens motum est phisicae considerationis.” Minor 
autem apparet, nam anima intellectiva videtur esse in continua transmutatione. Nam de novo 
intelligimus, de novo volumus et continuo transmutamur de ignorantia in scientiam; modo 
videtur nobis aliquid scire, modo non; modo tenemus unam opinionem, modo aliam. Quare 
intellectus noster videtur esse in continua transmutatione. Quare videtur esse movens motum. 
Quare etc.’ 

34 Pomponazzi, Expositio super De partibus animalium, 1 . 8, 45 137 -46 168 : ‘Sed in ista materia 
vellem esse scolaris et habere qui me doceret. Quando eram iuvenis, temerarie proferebam et 
mihi videbatur omnia scire. Sed nunc, quando sum senex, nescio quid dicam ... Quid ergo est 
dicendum? Dico quod ego sum perplexus et vellem habere qui me doceret.’ The reportator of 
the lectures, Gregorio Frediani, informs us about Pomponazzi’s agitation: ‘Blasfemat, iurat et 
culpam dicit esse pennelli’ (47 177 ). 

35 This is manifest from the opening lines of Pomponazzi’s answer ( Expositio super De partibus 
animalium, 1 . 8,4i 22-24 ): ‘Domini mei, haec res est maximi momenti. Hinc enim pendet summa 
rei, quoniam nihil melius possumus intelligere quam intelligere an anima nostra sit mortalis vel 
non. Sed est res difficillima.’ 
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‘twofold (or twoheaded) nature (naturae ancipitis ) and occupies an intermediary 
position between the eternal and the non-eternal . 36 

As we have seen before, the early Nifo could justify his division of psychol¬ 
ogy across natural philosophy and metaphysics by accepting a generic difference 
between the parts of the soul. Against this background, one might ask to what 
extent Pomponazzi’s view that psychology belongs entirely to natural philosophy 
is backed up by his ideas about the relation between the parts of the soul and 
the soul’s unity. The answer to this question is found in his commentary on De 
anima book n, where every conceivable version of the doctrine of a plurality of 
forms is rejected in favour of the unity thesis: in a composite substance there is 
but one substantial form. Applied to psychology, this implies, according to Pom- 
ponazzi, that in a human individual there is but one soul - namely the rational 
soul - which accounts for all vital functions, not only the rational, but also the 
vegetative and the sensitive. Pomponazzi repeatedly claims that the human soul 
constitutes a real unity, even though it possesses a plurality of powers ( virtutes ) 
on account of which it is capable of exercising various kinds of operations . 37 This 


36 Pomponazzi, Fragmenta super tres libros De anima, K n v : ‘Dicendum igitur est aliter (hec 
est opinio propria huius doctoris in marg.) quod consideratio de omni anima est naturalis. De 
vegetativa et sensitiva non est dubium. Sed tota lis est de intellectu. Quod si teneamus earn 
mortalem, ut tenuit Alexander, clarum est hoc, quia educitur de potentia materie. Sed quia hec 
opinio est falsa, ideo earn relinquo. Dicimus ergo quod, sive intellectus sit unus sive plures, 
est nature ancipitis et medium inter eterna et non eterna, quia natura vadit ab extremo in 
extremum cum medio. Nam videmus ut in animalibus. Sunt enim quedam animalia media 
inter plantas et animalia, ut spungie marine, que habent de natura plantarum quia sunt affixe 
terre; habent etiam de natura animalis pro quanto sentiunt. Similiter inter animalia est simia, de 
qua est dubium an sit homo an animal brutum. Et ita anima intellectiva est media inter eterna 
et non eterna. Et ideo Plato ponebat earn creatam in orizonte eternitatis.’ The reference to Plato 
is probably taken from the anonymous Liber de causis, prop. 22 (ed. A. Pattin, Le Liber de 
causis. Edition etablie a Yaide de 90 manuscrits avec introduction et notes, Leuven 1966, 50 s0-82 ): 
‘Esse vero quod est post aeternitatem et supra tempus est anima, quoniam est in horizonte 
aeternitatis inferius et supra tempus.’ Pomponazzi’s central idea of the human soul as a ‘twofold 
(or two-headed) nature’ occurs in the passage by Simplicius cited in the prologue to Themistius’s 
paraphrases on the Physics (see supra, n. 9). 

37 Pomponazzi, Fragmenta super tres libros De anima, K 72 v -73 r : ‘Quinta opinio que mihi pro- 
babilior videtur est auctenticorum virorum, divi Thome, domini Egidii et Alberti hie in libro 
De anima (licet contrarium videatur dicere in tertio Celi). Dicit ista opinio quod in uno com¬ 
posite non possunt esse plures forme substantiates realiter distincte, sed unica tantum. Eadem 
enim est forma per quam Sortes est animal, corpus mixtum, oculatus et huiusmodi ... Unde 
iste est ordo quando aliqua subordinantur ad invicem: prius debet esse in posteriori eminen- 
ter, sicut trigonum in tetragono. Anima intellectiva ex sui perfectione omnia que sunt in aliis 
dispersa in se eminenter continet ilia. Quo stante, faciliter respondetur ad illud argumentasti- 
cum: dico quod est unica res realiter, tamen plures virtualiter. A quo sumitur ista numerositas 
predicatorum? Ex enumeratione virtutum contentarum in ipsa anima intellectiva sumuntur ilia 
predicata.’ 
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emphasis on the unity of the human soul fits in well with Pomponazzi’s general 
view of psychology as a unified branch of natural philosophy . 38 

However, this incorporation of the science of the soul into natural philosophy 
raises one serious exegetical problem: how to interpret Aristotle’s unambiguous 
statement that ‘if natural philosophy should treat of the whole soul, then there 
is no place for any other philosophy beside it’? In his commentary on De anima, 
Pomponazzi seems to hint at a solution to this problem that is as surprising as it 
is radical. He appears to admit that, insofar as the term ‘science’ ( scientia ) strictly 
speaking applies only to metaphysics and to natural philosophy, his view of psy¬ 
chology entails that the only science left is natural philosophy. In other words, 
metaphysics is (at least implicitly) denied its right to exist. Apart from natural 
philosophy, Pomponazzi recognizes other disciplines, such as ethics, logic, math¬ 
ematics and the practical sciences, but these disciplines are not scientiae in the full 
sense of the word. The complete incorporation of psychology into natural phil¬ 
osophy thus implicitly leads to the elimination of metaphysics . 39 This remarkably 


38 In yet another early set of De anima lectures (1503-1504 = Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commenta¬ 
ries, 358-359, n. 36), Pomponazzi suggests that the human soul (somewhat confusingly called 
‘anima intellectiva’) possesses a plurality of‘degrees’ ( gradus ). See Pietro Pomponazzi, Quomodo 
anima intellectiva sit forma hominis, in: Id., Corsi inediti dell’insegnamento Padovano, 2: Quae- 
stionesphysicae et animasticae decern (1499-1500; 1503-1504), ed. A. Poppi, Padova 1970 (Saggi 
e testi, 9), 50 s-25 : ‘Ad hoc respondeo quod anima intellectiva habet multos gradus, scilicet intel- 
lectivum, sensitivum et nutritivum. Secundum gradum nutritivum defatigatur et augetur etc., 
et secundum gradum sensitivum defatigatur etc. ... sed secundum gradum intellectivum non 
defatigatur neque augetur etc., et ut sic est immaterialis et abstractus etc.... Sic ego dicam quod 
anima intellectiva est materialis, sed in sui perfectione potest se elevare a materia secundum 
gradum intellectivum et ut sic intelligere universaliter.’ Between 1503-1504 and 1514-1515, 
then, Pomponazzi’s view of the unity of the human soul has somewhat developed (at least 
terminologically): from an entity composed of a multitude of degrees (gradus ) to a res unica 
that possesses a plurality of powers (virtutes). 

39 Pomponazzi, Fragmenta super tres libros De anima, K i2 r_v : ‘Vos dicetis: saltern ego habeo 
de mathematica, que est scientia speculativa, quod ilia supererit. - Advertatis hie quod mathe- 
matica re vera est scientia, nec hoc potest negari; tamen ut anno preterito notavi in prohemio 
Physicorum, quedam scientiarum speculativarum habent nomen verum scientie, quedam vero 
non, sed potius exercitative dicuntur. Metaphysica enim et naturalis proprie habent nomen 
scientie, mathematica vero non, sed potius ponitur inter exercitativas in tantum quod, ut dicit 
Plato in septimo De republica, antiqui utebantur mathematicis loco logice. Et ista est opinio 
sancti Thome Super Boethii De Trinitate, ubi querit an mathematice sint scientie, et dicit quod 
proprie non sunt scientie, et quod, licet mathematice procedant per causas, non tamen sunt pro¬ 
prie scientie, quia ista omnia ordinantur ad exercitium, non autem naturalis aut divina. Unde 
“scientia” propriissime dicitur de naturali et divina, et proprie de mathematicis et exercitativis. 
Unde quamvis mathematice sint scientie, comparative tamen ad naturalem et divinam non sunt 
proprie scientie. Et Averroes secundo Metaphysice, commento ultimo, dicit quod, si omnes na¬ 
ture essent in materia, nulla esset scientia nisi naturalis; et tamen de facto essent mathematica, 
moralis et factiva; quare ad salvandum illud dictum oportet dicere quod mathematice et factive 
et practice non sunt proprie scientie.’ In his earlier lectures on De anima (1503-1504), Pom¬ 
ponazzi is somewhat more explicit on the superfluity of metaphysics (N 88 v ): ‘Sed dices: non 
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radical solution is weakened in Pomponazzi’s later commentary on De partibus 
animalium. Here Pomponazzi suggests a rather disputable interpretation accord¬ 
ing to which the passage from De partibus animalium does not reflect Aristotle’s 
own view about psychology, but is taken from a part of the text where Aristotle 
offers a quasi-neutral discussion of (other people’s) arguments. 40 It need not sur¬ 
prise us that this rather questionable exegesis did everything but convince Pompo¬ 
nazzi’s readers. One of them, Marcantonio Genua, claims that Aristotle definitely 
means to exclude the mind from the domain of natural philosophy. 41 In reaction 
to Pomponazzi, Genua restores Simplicius’s reading of Aristotle, which, however, 
he explains from a different perspective and in another direction than Nifo had 
done. 

2.3. Marcantonio Genua: psychology as an independent scientia animastica 

In his commentary De anima, written in the early 1540s, Genua first presents the 
view of the early Nifo. 42 According to Genua, this view maintains that psychology 
belongs partly to natural philosophy and partly to metaphysics. He makes it clear 


valet ilia consequentia “si naturalis consideraret de intellectu quoad si est et quid, igitur de omni 
intelligibili et naturali et metaphysico; igitur alie scientie superfluerent,” nam bene superflue- 
ret metaphysica, sed non omnes, quia non superfluerent mathematice. - Ad hoc dico quod, ut 
dicit Commentator circa finem prologi magni Physicorum, scientie mathematice possunt dici 
non vere scientie, cum ipse tempore antiquorum erant propter exercitium. Et hoc etiam dicit 
expresse Thomas Super Boethii De Trinitate questione qua querit An tres sint scientie specula¬ 
tive. Dicit enim ibi quod in illis temporibus antiquis mathematicis utebantur pro logica maxime 
apud platonicos, et cum logica non sit scientia, sed modus sciendi, etiam scientie mathematice 
non debent dici vere scientie. Et sic non exclusit Aristoteles in sua ratione, nec intendebat exclu¬ 
des, mathematicas, quia ille non sunt vere scientie. Sed exclusit tantum metaphysicam, dicens 
quod, si naturalis consideraret de intellectu, alie scientie superfluerent, scilicet metaphysica.’ 

40 Pomponazzi, Expositio super De partibus animalium, 1 . 8 , 48 219-220 : Alia responsio: quod 
Aristoteles ibi non est in parte determinativa, sed in parte argumentativa.’ In the following pas¬ 
sage, Pomponazzi seems to hint at the solution given in the earlier De anima lectures (48 215-218 ): 
Alia responsio est: et sic omnes scientiae superfluerent, quoniam re vera apud antiquos ma- 
thematicae non dicebantur scientiae, sed introductoriae, ut dicit Plato, vi De re publica. Sed 
naturalis et methafisica sunt scientiae. Cum hoc sunt aliae.’ 

41 Genua answers Pomponazzi’s interpretation as follows ( Lectiones in primum De anima, 
Venezia 1576, 4 vb -5 ra ): Ad primam igitur obiectionem respondentes dicimus quod ratio ilia 
Aristotelis primo De partibus animalium, capitulo primo, est demonstratiua ... Quapropter 
male Pomponacius enunciauit, nec potest Aristotelem saluare, quod sit in parte argumenta- 
tiua, quia Aristoteles concludit quod non de omni anima disserere ad naturalem philosophum 
spectet per ilia media iam facta in parte argumentatiua; quae nisi tenerent demonstratiue, con- 
clusio inde exorta firma minime foret.’ 

42 Genua’s commentary on De anima was composed in 1542-1544. Apart from this work, 
Lohr, Latin Aristotle Commentaries, 200-201, nn. 14-16 mentions two other commentaries on 
the De anima (both unedited): Collecta ex lectionibus Marci Antonii Januae in libros De anima 
(of 1542-1544) and an Expositio in tertium librum De anima (undated). 
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that he once accepted this view too, but that he had in the meantime become con¬ 
vinced by Pomponazzi’s arguments against it. 43 One of the arguments Genua men¬ 
tions in this respect is precisely the philosophical argument used by Pomponazzi 
in his De immortalitate animae to disprove, on philosophical grounds, the souls 
immortality. According to this argument, all cognitive operations of the human 
mind depend on sensory images (phantasmata). Hence the mind always depends 
on the material things that give rise to these sensory images. Therefore the study 
of the mind belongs to natural philosophy, and not to metaphysics. 44 Apart from 
the arguments borrowed from Pomponazzi, Genua also pursues his own line of 
reasoning, which clearly reveals his Platonic orientation and which at times direc¬ 
tly contradicts Pomponazzi s views. For instance, Genua claims that the mind in 
some of its cognitive operations functions without sensory images, as in the case 
of self-knowledge and knowledge of the universal Ideas. 45 Along these two mu¬ 
tually contradictory lines of reasoning, Genua gets rid of the view of the early Nifo. 

Genua’s own view of psychology is inspired by an Averroist theory of the hu¬ 
man intellect. 46 According to Genua, the human intellect has two aspects to it. 


43 Genua, Lectiones inprimum De anima, 3 ra : ‘Tertia opinio est inter utranque media, uidelicet 
quod anima intellectiua (de hac enim loquimur) sit partim a naturali, partim a metaphysico 
cognoscibilis. Quam quidem opinionem, etsi ego quoque alias sustinui pro verissima, com- 
peri tamen denique earn esse falsissimam.’ Genua first presents a long series of arguments in 
favour of this view, but then introduces Pomponazzi s critisicm (3™): ‘Verum contra hanc deter- 
minationem recentiores, quorum dux est Pomponacius, insurgunt et quatuor validas rationes 
adducunt.’ 

44 Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 3 vb : ‘Vltimo dicunt isti recentiores: intellectus in 
quocunque statu inueniatur, semper intelligit cum phantasmatibus, iuxta dictum Aristotelis 1 
De an. 12: “intellectus aut est phantasia aut non sine phantasia.” Quod si in quocunque statu a 
phantasia et a phantasmatibus dependet, ergo in quocunque statu a materia dependebit. Ergo 
eius consideratio in quocunque statu ad naturalem semper, nunquam autem ad metaphysicum 
attinebit.’ For the role of this argument in Pomponazzi s De immortalitate animae , see chapter 8 
of the present volume. For the historical background of the argument, see chapter 7. 

45 Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 4 ra_rb : ‘Praeterea: tunc res est bene cognita quando 
ipsa secundum seipsam et per praedicata quidditatiua cognoscitur ... Cum igitur 17 tertii De 
anima habuerimus praedicata propria, essentialia et quidditatiua intellectus agentis in suo esse 
abstracto, et prout est intelligentia, reliquum est ut uideamus operationem suam. Tabs autem 
operatio est intelligere se per essentiam, nullo modo a phantasia dependendo ... Quid igitur, 
dicet aliquis, ibi Philosophus intendit? Respondemus quod, cum Aristoteles egerit in praece- 
dentibus contextibus de substantia intellectus agentis tanquam de intelligentia, uoluit postea in 
21 agere de propria intelligentiae huiusce operatione. Quaenam est igitur propria ipsius opera¬ 
tio? Intelligere indiuisibilia. Quaenam sunt ista indiuisibilia? Sunt rationes formales quae sunt 
in essentia indiuisibili, quas Plato appellauit “Ideas”; quae eaedem sunt etiam in Deo, uerum 
in intellectu sunt in gradu imperfectiori... Cum igitur in tertio De anima sufficienter habeatur 
cognitio de intellectu agente quatenus est intelligentia abstracta, et quantum ad eius essentiam 
et quantum ad propriam operationem, quae est eadem cum eius essentia, male superius de- 
terminatum fuit quod consideratio de intellectu nostro in suo esse abstracto ad metaphysicum 
pertineat.’ 

46 Genua’s psychological views are to a large extent dependent on Averroes and Simplicius; 
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On the one hand, it can be considered a unique celestial intelligence that assists 
every human individual in the process of acquiring knowledge. In this sense, the 
intellect is not considered a soul or a part of the soul - i.e. it is not considered the 
actuality of a natural body -, but rather an incorporeal mind or a spirit. On the 
other hand, the intellect can be seen as united to a human individual. As such it is 
not considered an intellect or a spirit, but rather a rational soul in virtue of which 
man acquires knowledge through sensory images. 47 Against the background of 
this Averroist theory, Genua claims that the human intellect has a crucial cosmo¬ 
logical role to play: it is the link between the purely immaterial (the heavenly, the 
spiritual) and the purely material (the earthly, the bodily), which accounts for the 
unity of the universe. The intellect is similar to the immaterial intelligences inso¬ 
far as it is capable of having self-knowledge. It is akin to material things due to its 
dependence on sensory images. 48 

Genua employs the Averroist terminology of ‘anima intellective1 and ‘anima 
cogitativa to distinguish between both aspects of the human mind. 49 Each anima 
has a different relation to a human individual. The relation between the intellec¬ 
tive soul and the individual man is explained by the famous sailor-ship metaphor. 
Tike the sailor and the ship, the intellective soul and the individual man are two 
subsisting, really distinct things. 50 Therefore, man’s mortality does not imply the 


see Kessler, ‘The Intellective Soul,’ 523-527. See also L. Spruit, Species intelligibilis: From Per¬ 
ception to Knowledge, 2: Renaissance Controversies, Later Scholasticism, and the Elimination of 
the Intelligible Species in Modern Philosophy, Leiden, New York, Koln 1995 (Brill’s Studies in 
Intellectual History, 49), 164-173, who labels Genua a ‘Simplician Averrroist.’ 

47 Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 4 rb : ‘Modo pro ueritate determinanda sit distinctio 
tabs. Intellectus humanus dupliciter consideratur sicut bifariam est in nobis. Altero modo qua- 
tenus est una de intelligentiis nobis assistens, et sic consideratur non sub ratione animae, sed 
sub ratione intellectus ac mentis. Altero modo per unionem quam anima intellectiua nobiscum 
tenet, egressa a seipsa, per quam beneficio phantasmatum intelligimus, et sic non rationem 
mentis et intellectus, sed rationem animae obtinet.’ As the expression ‘egressa a seipsa’ makes 
clear, both aspects of the human intellect are linked in a process of emanation. 

48 Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 4™: ‘Habet igitur anima intellectiua duplex esse: 
alterum quatenus est indiuidua et vna in seipsa, alterum quatenus progreditur ad phantasmata. 
Et hoc fuit necessarium propter unionem vniuersi. Ex qua diuisione colligitur quod in ordine 
entium intellectus humanus tenet locum medium. Dico “medium,” quia quaedam entia sunt 
pure abstracta, quaedam pure materialia. Vt autem ex his resultet to Jiav ac vniuersum, oportet 
quod reperiatur natura ista media, quae partim habet conuenientiam cum abstractis, quatenus 
se intelligit, partim cum materialibus, quatenus vergit ad phantasmata.’ 

49 Genua’s use of the distinction between anima intellectiva and anima cogitativa has many 
aspects in common with the theory of the ‘duplex forma hominis ’ defended by John of Jandun 
(t 1328). See E.P. Mahoney, ‘Themes and Problems in the Psychology of John of Jandun,’ in: 
J. F. Wippel (ed.). Studies in Medieval Philosophy, Washington (dc) 1987 (Studies in Philosophy 
and the History of Philosophy, 17), 273-288, m.n. 274-276. 

50 Genua, Lectiones in tertium De anima, 138™: ‘Ergo (sc. anima intellectiva pb ) erit substantia 
realiter distincta ab anima, quae dat esse ... Quare substantia ilia non dabit esse, sed erit ut 
nauta navi. Hanc sententiameum Averroe voluerunt Philoponus, Simplicius, Themistius, quod 
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corruptibility of the intellective soul. 51 According to Genua, the intellective soul 
is present in a human individual in a non-local way, just as God is present in man 
in virtue of his operations. 52 Unlike the intellective soul, the cogitative soul is not 
a subsisting thing, but the most excellent power of the individual sensitive soul. 53 
As such, the cogitative soul can be considered ‘the first actuality’ that accounts 
for man’s specific identity. 54 The distinctive operations of the cogitative soul are 
the formation of individual concepts out of sensory images, and the formation of 
particular judgements about individual concepts. 55 These operations of the cogi- 


esset tanquam nauta navi.’ The sailor-ship metaphor is famously used by Aristotle in De anima 
n 1, 4i3a7-8 in the context of the soul-body problem. 

51 Genua, Lectiones in secundum De anima, 37™: ‘Et primo dicendum quod actus convenit 
omnibus partibus animae corruptibilium. Cum vero inferatur “ergo intellectivae, cum sit ho- 
minis principium intelligendi,” concedo. Non tamen eadem ratione, sed ut nauta in navi est 
principium. Non enim sequitur quod, etsi sit principium navis, quae submergi potest, et nauta 
ipse cum ea submergatur, si contingat. Quare neque ut intellectiva corrumpatur.’ 

52 Genua, Lectiones in tertium De anima, i39 rb : ‘Cum dicatur anima in corpore esse, non 
intelligendum est ut in loco corpore, sed veluti in positione et praesentia esse, quo modo Deus 
dicitur in nobis, et verificatur maxime in homine unio divinae rationis, quae quidem ibi est 
quia ibi operatur.’ Traditionally, this non-local mode of presence is called esse definitive in loco 
(as opposed to esse circumscriptive in loco). 

53 Genua, Lectiones in tertium De anima, i39 rb : ‘Cogitativa non excedit gradum sensitivum, 
quamvis sit aliis perfection Refering to John Damascene and Avicenna Genua locates the oper¬ 
ations of the anima cogitativa in the central ventricle of the brain ( Lectiones in secundum De 
anima, 47 ra ): ‘Potentiae sensitivae quae perfectissimae sunt, manifestantur in operationibus suis 
in distinctis partibus cerebri... Johannes Damascenus, secundo Orthodoxaefidei, capitulo 17 
dicit: “organum virtutis imaginativae est internus ventriculus cerebri”; et capitulo 19: “orga- 
num cogitativae est medius cerebri ventriculus et animalis spiritus, qui in illo est”; et capitulo 
20: “organum vis memoratricis posterior ventriculus cerebri, et qui in eo est animalis species.” 
Avicennas quoque Sexto naturalium, capitulo 6 ... dicit: “sensus communis est vis ordinata in 
prima concavitate cerebri; post hanc est imaginatio, quae est vis ordinata in extremo anterioris 
partis concavae cerebri; post hanc est virtus cogitans, quae est ordinata in media concavitate 
cerebri; deinde est vis reminiscibilis, quae ordinata est in posteriori parte cerebri”.’ For John 
Damascene, see Defide orthodoxa, Burgundionis versio, ed. E. M. Buytaert, Teuven, Paderborn 
1955 (Franciscan Institute publications. Text series, 8), 125 s-10 , 129 s-10 , and i3i 20-22 . For Avi¬ 
cenna, see Liber de anima seu sextus de naturalibus, p. 1, c. 5, ed. S. van Riet, Teuven, Leiden 
1972, 87 19 - 8 9 55 . 

54 Genua, Lectiones in tertium De anima, i32 ra : ‘Secunda conclusio: forma hominis in eo quod 
homo est... cogitativa est. De hac secunda meminit Averroes primo Animae commento 2, ubi 
inquit “moralis capit ab animastico finem hominis in eo quod homo,” per quem cogitativam 
intelligit... Idem tertio Animae commento 20, ubi inquit “et per hunc intellectum (cogitativam 
scilicet) differt homo ab aliis animalibus”.’ 

55 Genua, Lectiones in tertium De anima, i43 ra and 159™: ‘Est virtus individualis (sc. anima 
cogitativa pb ) non distinguens nisi intentiones individuales, et non particulares ... Officium 
cogitativae est distinguere intentionem ab idolo, nam differentia est inter idolum et intentio- 
nem, nam idolum est figura et rei magnitudo cum suis omnibus accidentibus, intentio vero 
rei est quam spoliat cogitativa ab illo aggregato ... Et cogitativam in quit (sc. Averroes pb) esse 
homini propriam; et verum est, quia solus homo illam possidet, et est aliqua ratio, cum parti- 
culariter discurrat, et per hoc ab intellectu distinguitur, qui universaliter.’ 
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tative soul are a necessary prerequisite for the assisting function of the intellective 
soul. 56 Given the multiple meaning of the notion of ‘form,’ both the intellective 
soul and the cogitative soul can be called the ‘form’ of man. The intellective soul 
is form in the sense 

operationis); the cogitative soul is form in the sense of the principle that accounts 
for man’s specific identity. 57 

According to Genua, this Averroist view of the human intellect is in complete 
agreement with Simplicius’s view of the nature and place of psychology. He ar¬ 
gues as follows. Given that the intellect is partly separate from matter and partly 
inseparable from it, there must be a science that has this ‘intermediary being’ 
(ens medium) as its subject matter. As Simplicius says, this science can neither be 
natural philosophy nor metaphysics. For, if the study of the intellect pertained to 
natural philosophy, the immaterial aspect of the intellect (i.e. the intellective soul) 
would necessarily be overlooked. On the other hand, if the study of the intellect 
belonged to metaphysics, the material aspect of the intellect (i.e. the cogitative 
soul) would be neglected. Hence psychology must be a scientia media in the strict 
sense of the word, for which Genua uses the term ‘ scientia animastica,’ 58 

This scientia animastica cannot be incorporated, neither in part nor as a whole, 
into either natural philosophy or metaphysics. On the contrary, psychology must 
be completely independent from both these disciplines. Accordingly, the stu¬ 
dent of this discipline, the animasticus or psychologist, must be an independent 
specialist ( separatus artifex), who operates precisely at the boundary of natural 
philosophy and metaphysics. Characteristic for the psychologist is that he uses 



56 Genua, Lectiones in tertium De anima, i6o rb : ‘Necessaria dispositiva virtus ut intellectus 
assistat est cogitativa ipsa.’ 

57 Genua, Lectiones in tertium De anima, 132™: ‘Pro solutione autem argumentorum quae in 
oppositum sunt, notanda est distinctio de forma. Quaedam dicitur forma quia dat esse spe- 
cificum. Dicitur etiam forma quae assistit formato et est in formato intrinsecum principium 
operationis.’ 

58 Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 4 va : ‘Modo elicitur conclusio determinatiua veritatis, 
quae erit concors uerbis Simplicii in prologo De anima. Cum enim intellectus sit talis, vt par- 
tim sit separatus, partim inseparabilis existat, consequenter debet habere vnam scientiam quae 
habeat considerare hoc medium ens. Talis scientia non potest esse naturalis, non metaphysica, 
quia, si considerabit metaphysica ilia per praedicata abstracta, non poterit earn considerare per 
praedicata materialia; pariter etiam, si naturalis earn consideret per praedicata materialia, non 
poterit illam considerare per praedicata abstracta. Et ideo, sicut hoc obiectum est medium, ita 
datur una scientia media hoc medium obiectum considerans. Quare scientia de anima neque 
est pure naturalis neque pure metaphysica ... et ideo proprie appellatur “scientia animastica”.’ 
Genua refers in this context to Averroes, In Metaphysicam xn, c. 17, 302 va -303 rb , where the cru¬ 
cial terms ‘scientia animastica’ and ‘animasticus’ are not used. In the citation given supra, n. 54, 
the term ‘animasticus’ is also put in by Genua. Genua might have borrowed the term from Nifo; 
see supra, n. 17 (‘demonstrationes animasticae’), and Mahoney, ‘Agostino Nifo (ca. 1470-1538) 
on the Scientia de anima’, 635 (‘animastica scientia’). 
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two rather different methods. On the one hand, he is supposed to study the intel¬ 
lect (both the active and the passive) from a natural point of view, i.e., insofar as 
it depends on sensory images. On the other hand, his job is to study the active in¬ 
tellect from a transcendental and abstract point of view, as a complete, subsisting 
and immaterial intelligence. The psychologist thus unites in one and the same 
person the method of the natural philosopher and that of the metaphysician. 59 

But here one might raise the question of how Genua accounts for the unity of 
this scientia animastica. For it is a science the object of which does not consti¬ 
tute a formal unity, given that it has both an immaterial and a material aspect. In 
other words: how does Genua explain that the animasticus exercizes one single 
discipline, instead of two different disciplines at the same time? 60 Genua’s answer 
to these questions consists in applying the concept of analogy.’ In his view, the 
unity of psychology is guaranteed by the fact that the immaterial and the ma¬ 
terial aspects of the mind (i.e. the intellective soul and the cogitative soul) are 
called ‘mind’ analogically. 61 But is this answer satisfying? For one might argue 
that the concept of ‘analogy’ implies the presence of a common concept in which 
the things represented by that concept participate according to a certain order 
of priority {per prius et posterius). For instance, following a common interpreta¬ 
tion of the Aristotelian doctrine of the categories, substances and accidents are 
called beings analogically insofar as there is one common concept of ‘being’ that 
applies primarily to substances and only secondarily to accidents. Now, following 
Genua’s own Averroist theory of the intellect, one might reasonably argue that the 
immaterial and material aspects of the intellect are so different from one another 
(much more than substances and accidents) that they cannot be united under one 
common concept. 62 


59 Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 5 rb : ‘Diximus enim de anima intellectiua pertracta- 
tionem neque physicam omnino, neque omnino metaphysicam esse dicendam, neque a physico 
partim, partim a metaphysico absolui atque compleri, sed ad separatum artificem, nempe ad 
animasticum, qui in naturalis ac diuini philosophi confinio reponitur, pertinere. Adeo vt intel- 
lectus possibilis quatenus est possibilis, et agens quatenus est agens, cum vterque necessariam 
habitudinem ad materiam, nempe ad phantasiam ipsaque phantasmata retineat, ab animastico 
sub naturali ratione consideretur, verum intellectus agens deinde, non quatenus est agens, sed 
quatenus est intelligentia quaedam in sua perfectione consistens, ab eodem animastico sub 
transcendente ratione et per praedicata abstracta cognoscitur.’ 

60 These questions are raised in the following passage (Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 
4 vb ): ‘At dicet aliquis: si scientia de anima talis esset vt obiectum turn materiale turn immateriale 
cognosceret, tunc scientia non esset vna. Vnitas enim scientiae dependet ab vnitate rationis 
formalis subiecti de quo pertractat. Vnde cum scientia de anima habeat duas rationes formales, 
alteram abstractam alteram materialem, non videtur esse vna.’ 

61 Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 4 vb : Ad hoc dicendum quod, si subiecti unitas in- 
telligeretur vniuoca, tunc argumentum concluderet; at si intelligatur analogica, non valet.’ 

62 This objection is made in the following passage (Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 
4 vb ): ‘Verum adhuc contra dices quia: in communitate et vnitate analogica est vnus conceptus 
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To solve this problem, Genua feels compelled to refine his concept of ‘anal¬ 
ogy.’ 63 He admits that, in the given example, there is indeed one concept of‘being’ 
common to both substances and accidents. Thanks to the unity of this common 
concept, even though substances and accidents participate differently in it, the 
kind of analogy that obtains here comes close to univocity. But beside this ‘uni- 
vocum analoguml as Genua labels it, there is another, weaker form of analogy, 
termed ‘aequivocum analoguml This form of analogy, which obtains between real 
beings and mere beings of reason, requires no common concept, but only a certain 
order of priority between the less perfect and the more perfect. Now according to 
Genua, the immaterial and material aspects of the human intellect are both called 
‘intellect’ analogically in the second meaning of the term ‘analogical.’ I.e., the im¬ 
material (more perfect) and material (less perfect) aspects of the human intellect 
constitute an ‘aequivocum analoguml 64 As a consequence, the unity of psychol¬ 
ogy is reduced to an almost equivocal unity. Genua has made an important step 
by giving the psychologist the status of an independent, intermediary scientist. 
But given the fact that his subject matter is a hybrid and that he is supposed to 
apply two different methods, it seems inevitable to consider him as the student of 
two radically different disciplines at the same time. 65 


participatus ab inferioribus, qui per prius dicitur de primo analogato, per posterius de reliquis. 
Sicut ens habet unum conceptum, qui, cum trahitur ad inferiora, per prius dicitur de substan¬ 
tia quam de accidentibus. At tabs conceptus in abstracto et materiali minime reperitur, cum 
huiuscemodi conceptus sint quam maxime diuersi.’ 

63 For the historical background of Genua’s concept of analogy, see E. J. Ashworth, ‘Medie¬ 
val Theories of Analogy,’ in: E.N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, url: 
(http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/analogy-medieval/). 

64 Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 4 vb : Ad hoc dicendum quod analogum est duplex: 
vel per communem conceptum, vt modo dictum fuit, et tale a scotistis appellatur “vniuocum 
analogum” quemadmodum ens de substantia et accidente; et tale analogum in anima non re- 
pritur; vel per attributionem ad vnum, vt imperfecti ad perfectum absque correspondentia 
conceptus, sed solum posito ordine partium, et hoc dixerunt scotistae “aequiuocum analo¬ 
gum,” vt ens de ente reali et de ente rationis; et tale analogum in anima optime reperitur.’ 
See also the following passage, where Genua explains in three different ways why the mind 
(i.e. the anima intellectiva) is called ‘soul’ equivocally ( Lectiones in secundum De anima, 42 rb ): 
‘Notandum quod tribus modis potest did aequivoce: primo quod non sit eductus; secundo 
quod non utatur corpore ut organo; tertio quod non det esse et (est) separabilis ut aeternum a 
corruptibili.’ 

65 Cf. the following passage ( Lectiones in primum De anima, i26 ra ): ‘Sic animasticus vtriusque 
induit habitum, et naturalis et diuini philosophi, et est artifex medius.’ In another passage Ge¬ 
nua admits explicitly that the subject matter of psychology is one in an ‘almost equivocal sense’ 
(Genua, Lectiones in primum De anima, 4 vb ): ‘Quare recte dixit Auerroes 2 De anima 7 quod 
perfectio dicitur de partibus animae, nempe de intellectiua ac sensitiua, fere pura aequiuoca- 
tione, quasi ostendere uellet quod respectu ordinis, non autem respectu conceptus, saluatur 
animae analogia.’ 
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3. Conclusion 

The Renaissance discussion concerning the nature and place of the science of the 
soul was triggered by a passage from Aristotle’s De partibus animalium, and by 
Simplicius’s interpretation of it. Aristotle exempted the intellect from the compe¬ 
tency of the natural philosopher. Simplicius went one step further by assigning 
the intellect to the metaphysician and by characterising psychology as an inter¬ 
mediary discipline between natural philosophy and metaphysics. The final result 
of the debate concerning these two views is remarkable in one sense and disap¬ 
pointing in another. It is remarkable in so far as psychology eventually succeeded 
in obtaining the status of an independent philosophical discipline. But it is also 
disappointing because the starting point of the discussion (Nifo’s scientia media) 
does not seem to differ very much from the final outcome (Genua’s scientia ani- 
mastica). 

To sum up our findings: according to Nifo’s early commentary on De anima, 
the science of the soul possesses a twofold status. One the one hand, as a scien¬ 
tia media et mathematica, it is characterized as the most exact among all natural 
disciplines, and its demonstrations are supposed to possess the highest degree of 
certainty given their reliance on permanent and immediate self-awareness. On 
the other hand, the science of the soul is deprived of its unity and is split up 
across two different philosophical disciplines, namely natural philosophy, which 
takes care of the vegetative and sensitive parts of the soul, and metaphysics, which 
covers the intellect. This division of psychology across two disciplines goes hand 
in hand with a view according to which the parts or powers of the soul differ 
generically. In Nifo’s later commentary, the link between psychology and natural 
philosophy is emphasized much more strongly. It seems likely that Pomponazzi, 
one of the main critics of Nifo’s earlier view, was at least partly responsible for 
this shift of emphasis. Pomponazzi’s complete incorporation of psychology into 
natural philosophy was directly linked to his ideas about human immortality and 
about the unity of substantial form. Genua, finally, argued from an Averroist per¬ 
spective that the science of the soul must be an independent scientia animastica 
at the boundary of natural philosophy and metaphysics. Psychology needs such 
a unique, independent status in order to be able to study both aspects of the hu¬ 
man intellect, the immaterial anima intellectiva and the material anima cogitativa. 
However, like Nifo, Genua did not succeed in safeguarding the unity of his scien¬ 
tia animastica, neither with respect to its subject matter nor with respect to its 
method. 66 


66 For that reason, it does not come as a complete suprise that many subsequent commen¬ 
tators on De anima, starting with one of Genua’s most influential students: Jacopo Zabarella 
(1533-1589), again argued in favour of the integration of psychology into natural philosophy, 
just as Pomponazzi did in reaction to Nifo. For Zabarella, see his Commentarii in tres Aristotelis 
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The sixteenth-century commentators on Aristotle’s De anima thus made a sig¬ 
nificant contribution to the rise of a new philosophical discipline: psychology, 
even though they remained rather unclear about the nature, place, method, and 
unity of this discipline. 67 But given that even in our own day and age the scientific 
status of psychology is still a matter of much controversy, one should not judge 
them too harshly for that. 


libros De anima, 1, contextus 2, Frankfurt am Main 1606, repr. Frankfurt am Main 1963,19-25, 
esp. 19-20: ‘Simplicius has vtilitates ita declarat. Scientia de anima est media inter naturalem 
et diuinam; medium autem habet affinitatem cum vtroque extremo et ad vtrumque condu¬ 
ct; igitur scientia de anima vtilis est et diuino philosopho et naturali, magis tamen naturali, 
quia cum diuinis mentibus comparatur anima vt posterius cum priori et effectus cum causa, 
cum natura autem comparatur vt causa cum effectu (natura enim est quid posterius anima). 
Quoniam igitur maior cognitio habetur ex processu a causa ad effectum quam ex processu ab 
effectu ad causam, ideo maior scientiae de anima vtilitas est ad naturalem quam ad diuinam. 
Haec Simplicii sententia est omnino reiicienda. Nititur enim falso fundamento, quod scientia 
de anima sit medium inter naturalem et metaphysicum. De quo tanquam de re manifesta non 
est opere precium disputare. Satis enim est testimonium Aristotelis, qui libros De anima collo- 
cauit inter libros naturales; quare ipsum quoque putauit esse naturalem.’ In the Jesuit tradition, 
Franciscus Toletus (1533-1596) and the commentators of the Coimbra College defended com¬ 
parable views. See S. Salatowski, De anima. Die Rezeption der Aristotelischen Psychologie im 16. 
und 17. Jahrhundert, Amsterdam, Philadelphia 2006 (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophic, 43), 
153 - 154 . 

67 The term ‘psychologia’ occurs for the first time in Johannes Thomas Freigius’s Catalogus 
locorum communium (1575). See F.H. Lapointe, ‘Who Originated the Term “Psychology”?,’ 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 8 (1972), 328-335. The term becomes current 
only in the eighteenth century, when Christian Wolff (1679-1754) uses it in the title of two of 
his works: Psychologia empirica (1732) and Psychologia rationalis (1734). 
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CHAPTER 10 


suArez on cognitive intentions 

Tuomo Aho 


i. Introduction 

It is well known and obvious that intention, meaning, and intentionality are cen¬ 
tral notions in our contemporary philosophical surroundings. They are histori¬ 
cally important - in fact it has been claimed that these themes have served as a 
common starting-point for very different lines of development during the twen¬ 
tieth century. But systematically as well, they are extremely important for the 
current philosophy of mind, and even more generally, for the theory of language 
and semiotics. 

Contemporary discussion about intentionality was inaugurated by Brentano, 
of course, with explicit reference to medieval Aristotelianism. The development 
that followed is famous, even if his own views are often misrepresented. On the 
other hand, everybody knows that intentionality had a strong medieval back¬ 
ground. And there has been much relevant research about the medieval tradition, 
especially about the thought of Thomas Aquinas. 1 But what happened between the 
ages of high scholasticism and Brentano? This is not known equally well. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, there were important transformations, and one particularly interesting 
point could be the so-called ‘beginning of modern age’ and the discussions of 
the sixteenth century. All medieval material was available then and the standard 
of discussion was high. Francisco Suarez is probably the single most important 
figure of this stage. His massive De anima commentary contains a number of ideas 
which deviate from customary medieval theories. This explains why I focus on 
intention as the subject-matter of my case study in Suarez’s psychology. 


1 For a classic account see, e.g., A. Hayen, L’intentionnel selon Saint Thomas, Brugge A954 
(Museum Lessianum, Section philosophique, 25). More recently, research has been most fruit¬ 
ful concerning the forms of intentionality during the century between Aquinas and John Buri- 
dan; see, in particular, D. Perler, Theorien der Intentionalitat im Mittelalter, Frankfurt am Main 
2002 (Philosophische Abhandlungen, 82). 
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2. Suarezs De anima commentary 

Let us consider in brief outline the general situation in the philosophy of mind 
at Suarezs time. The old basic source for theoretical discussion about cogni¬ 
tion was naturally Aristotle’s De anima, a component of the obligatory university 
curriculum. Every philosopher was well acquainted with it. There was also the 
tradition of numerous commentaries from the thirteenth century onwards, and 
this tradition had already become very rich and heterogenous. This was partly 
because of the great internal difficulties of the book. Aristotle’s text itself is noto¬ 
riously concise, problematic and obscure, and it demands thorough-going inter¬ 
pretation and creative work. Moreover, some non-Aristotelian topics were 
unavoidable, as the enormous discussions about immortality and bodiless souls 
show. Hence, the most authoritative medieval philosophers had views of their own 
in the theory of mind, and after them, the questions became so complicated that 
one can hardly speak of just a few competing schools, when the controversies grew 
in variety. 

All this means that philosophical psychology was rather mixed already at the 
end of the fifteenth century, when various external influences started to change 
the picture. Traditional scholasticism lost some of its prestige and new styles of 
philosophy gained support. Let us mention a few of these stimuli: ancient Greek 
commentaries on De anima became known and highly appreciated; new tran¬ 
slations were made; non-Aristotelian and especially Platonist thought became 
increasingly popular; biological observations were incorporated in psychologi¬ 
cal theory to a growing extent; and, of course, humanist currents changed the 
philosophical climate quite generally. 2 

However, the Renaissance novelties and the older academic tradition were 
strongly interconnected in their development. Among the scholastic participants 
in the debates that started during the Renaissance period, there were stubborn 
conservatives but also people who tried to react more creatively to the new pro¬ 
blems. The debates can be seen as signs of the fact that the conventional old 
framework was no longer felt to be sufficient, and the reaction of the more flex¬ 
ible schoolmen contributed importantly to the new productive phase of scholastic 
philosophy towards the end of the sixteenth century. The ‘modernizing’ tendency 
was to be particularly characteristic of the scholars of the Jesuit order. They were 
officially committed to the teaching of Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle, and they 
were eager to reach systematic results on good Aristotelian basis, but also to 


2 See K. Park & E. Kessler, ‘The Concept of Psychology,’ in: C. B. Schmitt, Q. Skinner, E. 
Kessler & J. Kraye (eds), The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cambridge, New 
York 1988,455-463. 
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reconcile oppositions, being not bound to any one old interpretation. So they tried 
to be ready to answer new challenges and not to overlook any problems. 3 

All these features appear nicely in Suarez’s De anima commentary. It is in¬ 
teresting to compare it with the commentary by Franciscus Toletus, of the first 
generation of Jesuit philosophers. 4 Toletus shows the same predilection for clear 
style, well-organized disposition and moderate innovations. Suarezs book, how¬ 
ever, is more comprehensive and goes deeper in controversial details. The editor 
of the work, Salvador Castellote, argues that Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition and 
Renaissance tradition meet in Suarez’s psychological enterprise. 5 Thus, Suarez re¬ 
fers constantly to many Renaissance authors and to scholastic philosophers like 
Crisostomo Javelli, Paolo Soncinas, Agostino Nifo, Domingo de Soto, and to other 
writers like Marsilio Ficino, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Andreas Vesalius, etc. 
On the other hand, Suarez has an excellent command of older scholastic traditions 
of different schools and borrows freely from all predecessors, showing the same 
versatility because of which his metaphysics has often been labeled ‘eclectic.’ He re¬ 
fers most often to Thomas Aquinas, but also expressly deviates from him at some 
points. Instead, he does not like the established Thomist party and criticizes its 
representatives. Especially Thomas de Vio Cajetanus, whose great commentaries 
were very famous then, gets surprisingly harsh criticism from Suarez. Moreover, 
Suarez is enthusiastic about the Greek commentaries and sensitive to textual ques¬ 
tions, for instance suggesting a few corrections in translation. 

It is not necessary now to dwell upon Suarez’s biography: he was a highly in¬ 
fluential and controversial thinker already in his lifetime. 6 But one bio-biblio- 


3 See D. Des Chene, Life’s Form: Late Aristotelian Conceptions of the Soul, Ithaca ( ny ) 2000, 
1-6, 45 - 50 . 

4 Toletus’ commentary was printed in 1575, but actually this popular text stems from his 
lectures in the early 1560s. See K. Reinhardt, ‘Toledo (Toletus), Francisco de,’ in: F. W. Bautz & 
T. Bautz (eds), Biographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon, 12, Herzberg 1997, 288-291. 

5 S. Castellote Cubells, ‘Introduccion,’ in: F. Suarez, Commentaria una cum quaestionibus in li- 
bros Aristotelis De anima - Comentarios a los libros de Aristoteles Sobre el alma, ed. S. Castellote, 
1: Madrid 1978 (Ediciones criticas de obras hlosoficas, 1), xxxvii - lxxiii , esp. lxviii - lxxiii . 

6 Francisco Suarez was born in 1548 in Granada. He studied at Salamanca and taught at Jesuit 
colleges in Spain between 1570 and 1580. In 1580, he became professor at the Collegium Ro- 
manum, then professor at Alcala (from 1585), at Salamanca (from 1593), and at Coimbra (from 
1597). He retired in 1615 and died in 1617 in Lisbon. Nowadays Suarez is most famous because 
of his political philosophy, but his main work is undoubtedly the huge Disputationes metaphy- 
sicae (1597). Suarez was an extremely prolific writer in all fields of theology and philosophy. 
For his life and work see, e.g., K. Werner, Franz Suarez und die Scholastik der letzten Jahrhun- 
derte, Regensburg 1889, repr. New York 1963 (Burt Franklin Research and Source Works Series, 
30), chapter 2, and P. Monnot, P. Dumont & R. Brouillard, ‘Suarez, Francois,’ in: Dictionnaire 
de theologie catholique, 14/2, Paris 1941, 2638-2728. For bibliographical data, see C.H. Lohr, 
‘Renaissance Latin Aristotle Commentaries: Authors So-Z,’ Renaissance Quarterly, 35 (1982), 
164-256, esp. 180-184, and Id., Latin Aristotle Commentaries, 2: Renaissance Authors, Lirenze 
1988 (Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi, Subsidia, 6), 441-445. 
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graphical note is needed. Contrary to the order of publication, the Commentaria 
in libros Aristotelis De anima is actually an early work of his. It was written as 
a lecture course already in the first half of the 1570s when Suarez lectured on 
Aristotle at Segovia. As a consequence, the new Aristotelianism of the end of the 
sixteenth century cannot have any place in the commentary. It would surely be 
worth examining if the metaphysical views are quite the same in it as in the more 
famous Disputationes metaphysicae. Shortly before his death, Suarez started to 
rewrite the work completely for printing but got only the first chapters ready. It 
was then published posthumously in 1621 as a revised edition by Baltasar Alvares. 
Finally, a critical Latin-Spanish edition of the authentic text came out in 1978- 
1991. 7 

Suarez’s commentary belongs clearly to the last stage of Aristotelian commen¬ 
taries. He does not follow Aristotle’s text but presents a series of philosophically 
interesting issues and studies them systematically with disputations, questions, 
and articles. Suarez does not often quote the text of De anima, and his articles do 
not even refer to specific passages. Here Suarez is in marked contrast with Toletus, 
who still proceeds by quoting and commenting passages in their order. The new 
method allows Suarez great freedom in his choice of material. Thus, Aristotle’s 
discussions of other Greek thinkers are bypassed, and the whole book 1 gets very 
little attention. 

If we want to say something quite general to describe Suarez’s style, it might 
be his striking, and highly modern,’ liking to systematization. He does not advo¬ 
cate ontological economy in the nominalist sense, but he clearly aims at maximal 
economy of explanations. The book is divided into fourteen big disputations, and 
their mutual organization looks like this: 

Introduction 

l. The substance of the soul in general 

11. The substance of the three souls in particular 

m. Faculties in general 

iv. Vegetative faculties 

v. Cognitive faculties in general 

vi. Senses in general 

vn. External senses 
vm. Internal senses 

ix. Intellectual faculties 

x. Appetitive faculties in general 

xi. Sensitive appetite 

xn. Will 
xm. Motion 

xiv. Separate soul 


7 F. Suarez, Commentaria una cum quaestionibus in libros Aristotelis De anima - Comentarios 
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In this disposition, which is rather unlike Aristotle’s De anima, every subject has 
its place in the hierarchy of systematic psychology. (Only the separate soul looks 
somewhat separate.) 

In what follows, I shall study Suarez’s view of cognitive intentions in his commen¬ 
tary on De anima. For simplicity, I shall divide the material in two parts. First, I 
shall pay some attention to theories of intention in the tradition in which Suarez 
worked. These theories provide the background against which Suarez’s solutions 
must be seen and evaluated. Second, I shall investigate Suarez’s own original views 
and contributions in this context. Given the multitude of details in Suarez’s theory 
of intentions, I shall only describe his most characteristic opinions in some central 
questions. 


3. The theory of intentions 

The extreme ambiguity of the term ‘intention’ is well known. 8 One cluster of its 
senses is near to the original meaning in non-technical Latin. These practical 
intendings and tendencies need not concern us now. The technical meanings are 
those that belong to theoretical psychology. But even there we need a distinction 
between cognitive and appetitive intentions. Appetitive acts are intentional as well, 
but they have their additional complications, and anyway they always presuppose 
some cognition. 9 For this reason, I shall only speak about intentions in cognitive 
mental acts, either sensory or intellectual. So the topic at issue is intentionality 
in cognitive mental acts, in awareness about something. In these contexts, the 
term ‘intentio’ had long been well-established. But the theory of intentionality 
had several quite different sources or historical backgrounds. 

3.1. The semantical background 

‘Intentions’ figure in logical and semantical contexts. This practice can ultimately 
be traced back to Aristotle (the koyog of De interpretatione, i.e. content) and to 
the Stoics (their Lcxxov, i.e. proposition). Finally, Avicenna introduced a common 


a los libros de Aristoteles Sobre el alma, ed. S. Castellote, 1: Madrid 1978; 2: Madrid 1981; 3: 
Madrid 1991 (Ediciones criticas de obras filosoficas, 1). On the textual history, see Castellote’s 
Introduction in the first volume. There we also find a table of correspondence between the 
sections of the old and the new editions. 

8 See P. Engelhardt, ‘Intentio,’ in: J. Ritter & K. Grander (eds), Historisch.es Worterbuch der 
Philosophic, 4, Basel, Stuttgart 1976, 466-474. 

9 Suarez, Commentaria una cum quaestionibus in libros Aristotelis De anima, disp. 10, q. 1 n. 3, 
3:2 8 6 123-124 : ‘Si cognitio est radix et origo huius appetitus, ex diverso genere cognitionis sequitur 
diversum genus appetitus.’ 
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term which he could freely use in all cases when he had to speak about something 
meaning or signifying something. ‘Intentio’ is a translation for his Arabic term, 
and hence it was wide and fuzzy from the very beginning. As Knudsen defines: 

ma’qul, ma’na, or intentio is that which is immediately before the mind, whether 
the object of the intention is outside the mind (in which case the intention is a first 
intention) or itself an intention (in which case the intention is a second intention). 10 

It is said to be that which is immediately before the mind in meaningful thought. 
But obviously the next problem is to explain what this means - ‘being before 
the mind,’ ‘(im)mediately,’ ‘object of intention,’ etc. In logic, intention became 
very nearly the same as concept, but on the other hand it also was something 
like the extramental correspondent of the concept’s content, i.e., what is thought 
about in the thing thought about. 11 Thus, although the ontological analysis of in¬ 
tentions was inherently problematic, intentions became a part of the standard 
logico-semantical apparatus. An extra complication arose from the division be¬ 
tween first and second intentions, which was central for metalogical theorizing. 12 
And the ontological status of propositions was often debated in terms of inten¬ 
tions, since propositions were in the primary sense mental, composed of inten¬ 
tions. 

3.2. The psychological background 

Another source of intentionality lies in the metaphysics of forms. Of course every 
object has its inherent form, but the form can inhere in two ways, and thus the 
object can exist in two ways (or it has two ways of being). I need not say more 
about this familiar doctrine, except just to recall the terminology. When the form 
of x is in matter, x has esse reale (or esse naturale), and it exists ‘subjectively,’ as a 
thing. When the form is in a soul, x has esse intentionale, it exists ‘objectively,’ as 


10 C. Knudsen, ‘Intentions and Impositions,’ in: N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny & J. Pinborg (eds), 
The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy. From the Rediscovery of Aristotle to the 
Disintegration of Scholasticism, 1100-1600, Cambridge 1982, 479-495, at 479. 

11 Knudsen, ‘Intentions and Impositions,’ 480, and K. H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the 
Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345, Leiden, New 
York, Kobenhavn, Koln 1988 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 22), 14. 

12 On intentions in thirteenth century logic see Knudsen, ‘Intentions and Impositions,’ 481- 
490; Perler, Theorien der Intentionalitat, esp. 89-100 and 138-146; and G. Pini, Categories and 
Logic in Duns Scotus. An Interpretation of Aristotle’s Categories in the Late Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury, Leiden, Boston, Koln 2002 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 77), 
esp. 45-137. For later complications of the intentionalist logical theory see J. Pinborg, ‘Die Lo- 
gik der Modistae,’ Studia Mediewistyczne, 16 (1975), 39-97, repr. in: Id., Medieval Semantics. 
Selected Studies on Medieval Logic and Grammar, ed. S. Ebbesen, v, London 1984 (Variorum 
Collected Studies Series, 195), esp.47-66. 
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an object for the soul. 13 When a cognizer thinks of x, he has two forms: his own 
and that of x, but in different ways. This constitutes the intentional in-existence 
of the object. A cognitive act must have a content, and this content (or a part of it) 
is the same form that can in a different way inform an object, the object that the 
cognition is about. Because of the common form, we can also say that the thought 
is ‘like the object, or that it is its resemblance (similitudo). Aristotle was very brief 
on these topics, but they became quite central for the later tradition. This model 
gives an analysis for intentional being and intentional acts, but it is less easy to 
explain what an intention is. It is not very satisfactory to say simply that an inten¬ 
tion is something that has intentional being. Perhaps this inconvenience partly 
explains why there appeared so many other difficult terms in the same family as 
intentio - similitudo, imago, simulacrum, virtus, impressio, verbum mentis, species. 

3.3. The epistemological background 

The term ‘species’ already suggests the third, epistemological background. This 
tradition explicitly studies intentions as entities. Then they were usually called 
species. In this usage, species are a way of explaining the transmission of infor¬ 
mation. Like semantic intentions, this notion of species-intentions also refers back 
to Avicenna (but to another idea of his). Roger Bacon was its early systematizer in 
the West, and soon it was widely accepted. 14 For instance, an object can be seen be¬ 
cause it continuously produces visual species, which progress in the medium and 
finally reach the observer. The same explanation applies to other senses. It was 
natural to think that such emanating species were the intentional entities. Sensa¬ 
tions take place with the reception of intentions - so perhaps it is even universally 
true that all intentional thought is by means of some species. 

This theory is delightfully scientific, as causal and uniform. But it generates 
serious problems. First, what kind of physical entities can the species be and in 
what sense are they concrete? 15 Second, if our thought depends fundamentally 
on the presence of such species in the soul, how can epistemological realism 


13 See Aristotle, De anima 1112, 424ai6-b2o, and Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima 
11 24, Roma, Paris 1984 (Opera omnia, 45/1), i69 27-75 . 

14 Tachau, Vision and Certitude, 3-81, describes the early stages of species theory. She also 
emphasizes the importance of optical theory for medieval epistemology as a paradigmatic 
example of the transmission of species. 

15 A. Maier, ‘Das Problem der species sensibiles in medio und die neue Naturphilosophie des 
14. lahrhunderts,’ Freiburger Zeitschriftfur Philosophic und Theologie, 10 (1963), 3-32, repr. in: 
Ead., Ausgehendes Mittelalter. Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts, 
2, Roma 1967 (Storia e letteratura, 105), 419-451, gives an overview of the efforts to decide the 
place of species in natural philosophy. She concludes: ‘Die Theorie des species sensibiles ist ein 
Lehrstiick, das wie kaum ein anderes der scholastischen Philosophic mit Schwierigkeiten und 
Unklarheiten belastet ist’ (429). 
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be guaranteed? In other words, is it then sure that thoughts are, in fact, ‘success¬ 
fully about their objects and not merely about the species? 16 

The three components of the theory of intentionality were commonly adopted, 
but obviously it is not easy to get a consistent whole from them. However, that was 
long attempted, and in addition to tradition, there is even a systematic reason why 
the structure of intentions is important for Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy of 
mind. It was the way to explain the meaningfulness of cognition. Nominalists 
who denied intentions also had to regard the possibility of meaningful thought as 
radically unexplainable. And non-Aristotelians could refer to divine illumination. 
But in the Aristotelian-Thomistic model, human thought ought to be a comple¬ 
tely natural phenomenon, and intentions are needed to carry out the cognitive 
process. Suarez also makes it quite clear that this is his task. 

4. Suarez on the structure of cognitive intentions 

Let us consider some simple act of cognition in order to find its necessary el¬ 
ements. It is reasonable to start from sensory perception - reasonable because of 
the hierarchy of lower and higher, of animal soul and intellectual soul. But it is 
reasonable also because of the general empiricist principle nihil est in intellectu 
quod non anteafuerit in sensu. It is remarkable that Suarez thinks that the abs¬ 
tract intentional structure of all cognitive acts is the same; the differences do not 
concern that. 

First we may note that, in his own contributions, Suarez seems to aim at maxi¬ 
mal theoretical generalization. Thus he examines all kinds of cognition together, 
before turning to various types. He regards it as practically self-evident that all acts 
of cognition require an object in order to have a definite content and determina¬ 
tion. 17 Everybody accepted this minimal intentionality thesis, but then troubles 
begin. For does that really require the presence of some object in the cognitive 
potency or faculty - as Suarez puts it, is there really a ‘union’ ( coniunctio ) of the 
object and the potency? Suarez admits that, for example, William of Ockham, 


16 Thus, the species seem easily to lead to a doctrine of a ‘veil of ideas,’ and indeed this criticism 
was often made. See R. Pasnau, Theories of Cognition in the Later Middle Ages, Cambridge 
1997, concerning the early critics (from Olivi onwards). See also Tachau, Vision and Certitude, 
esp. 100-104, 130-141, 319-334, about the debates on the sense in which species can be called 
images. 

17 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 1 n. 3, 2:2 8 6 49-59 : ‘Unio obiecti cognoscibilis cum potentia 
est necessaria in omni cognitione. Haec est communis fere omnium philosophorum et theo- 
logorum, qui in potentiis cognoscitivis ponunt similitudines quasdam obiectorum, ut per illas 
obiecta uniantur potentiis ... Tenet hanc sententiam Aristoteles, infra, hoc libro, capitulo 12 ( De 
anima 11 12, 424ai7-24).’ See also disp. 5, q. 1 n. 5, 2:290 116-118 : ‘Constat ergo dari in omnibus 
potentiis species rerum cognoscibilium, et hoc non alia ratione nisi ut obiectum cognoscibile 
uniatur potentiae; ergo haec unio necessaria est.’ 
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Gabriel Biel, and Durandus of Saint-Pouiyain had denied this. 18 But he supports 
the majority view that ‘a union of the cognoscible object with the potency is neces¬ 
sary in all cognition.’ 19 For example, thought can differ from actual circumstances; 
therefore it must have its object as ‘internal.’ 

Species guarantee this union - either sensory or intellectual species. 20 If we 
look at the traditional accounts of cognition we find, as possible components of 
cognition, several things: first, the cognized object itself; then the soul and its 
cognitive powers or faculties; further, between these two, the cognitive act and 
an intentional species, i.e., the object with intentional being. The classical view 
organizes these components into what has been called an act-object theory. It 
postulates the mediating internal objects, species, which must be in some sense 
representative, although they are not the objects of the act itself. 21 Though Thomas 
Aquinas systematized this account, already soon after him it was pointed out that 

18 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 1 n. 2, 2:284 21-34 : ‘In hac re est opinio asserens coniunctio- 
nem obiecti cognoscibilis cum potentia cognoscente non esse necessariam ad cognoscendum 
... Consentiunt huic opinioni Ockham, in 2, dd. 16 et 18; Gabriel, d.3, q.2. Durandus vero, 
d. 3, q. 6, n. 11, et d. 13, q. 2, non negat species, tamen ait nihil conducere ad cognoscendum, 
“sed dum obiectum (inquit) visui obicitur, statim videtur, non propter species, sed quia hoc est 
visivum, illud visibile”.’ The passage is one of Suarez’s few direct references to Ockham in this 
work. 

19 See supra, n. 17. 

20 Cf. Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 1 n. 2, 2:284 21-24 (‘In hac re est opinio asserens coniunc- 
tionem obiecti cognoscibilis cum potentia cognoscente non esse necessariam ad cognoscen¬ 
dum. Quod in virtute asserunt omnes qui negant species intentionales sensibiles vel intellec- 
tuales’) and q. 2, n. 1, 2:296 3-5 (‘Quoniam species sunt quasi instrumenta quaedam per quae 
communiter obiectum cognoscibile unitur potentiae cognoscitivae, ideo necessarium est per- 
fecte illas cognoscere’). See also S. Castellote Cubells, Die Anthropologie des Suarez. Beitrdge 
zur spanischen Anthropologie des xvi. und xvn. Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 1962 (Symposion, 8), 
111-114. - Incidentally, Suarez does not support species with the impossibility of distant 
effect, which had been a prime argument for Toletus (cf. Commentaria in tres libros Aristo- 
telis De anima, 11, q. 33, in: Id., Opera omnia philosophica, Koln 1615-1616, repr. Hildesheim 
1985, io9 ra -no ra ). 

21 The distinction is often expressed by means of Aquinas’s slogan that the species is not what 
(id quod) is cognized, but that by which (id quo ) the object is cognized. ‘Non enim se habent ad 
intellectum sicut quod intelligitur, set sicut quo intellectus intelligit’ (Sentencia libri De anima 111 
2, 213 266 - 268 ). The most famous exposition is Summa theologiae 1, q. 85, a. 2, Roma 1889 (Opera 
omnia, 5), 334: ‘Et ideo dicendum est quod species intelligibilis se habet ad intellectum ut quo 
intelligit intellectus. Quod sic patet. Cum enim sit duplex actio, sicut dicitur ix Metaphysicae, 
una quae manet in agente, ut videre et intelligere, altera quae transit in rem exteriorem, ut 
calefacere et secare, utraque fit secundum aliquam formam. Et sicut forma secundum quam 
provenit actio tendens in rem exteriorem est similitudo obiecti actionis, ut calor calefacientis 
est similitudo calefacti; similiter forma secundum quam provenit actio manens in agente est 
similitudo obiecti. Unde similitudo rei visibilis est secundum quam visus videt; et similitudo 
rei intellectae, quae est species intelligibilis, est forma secundum quam intellectus intelligit. 
Sed quia intellectus supra seipsum reflectitur, secundum eandem reflexionem intelligit et suum 
intelligere, et speciem qua intelligit. Et sic species intellectiva secundario est id quod intelligitur. 
Sed id quod intelligitur primo, est res cuius species intelligibilis est similitudo.’ On the ensuing 
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it is ontologically difficult and has its serious problems with the Veil of species,’ 
or at least it easily seems to lead to such problems. The alternative view, made fa¬ 
mous by Ockham but supported by many others as well, eliminated the mediating 
intentional species and gave the representative capacity to the acts themselves. 

Suarez maintains the classical account, but interprets it in a way that clearly 
differs from the usual earlier opinions. First, he must make a decision about the 
material or spiritual nature of the species. The physics of the species in medio, out¬ 
side the conscious subject, was a difficult problem; indeed, in Suarez’s time, many 
authors were puzzled enough to give up these troublesome entities, but Thomists, 
at least, wished to present their epistemology in terms of them. 22 Moreover, it 
is hard to explain how the species can be both material in medio and mental in 
the soul. In his own account, Suarez admits the dilemma by using the notion of 
species in two completely different senses. 23 

In his analysis, the species in medio become practically identified with the 
object’s physical causal influence. Such identification reduces those species to 
ordinary physical processes, which lead from the object to the sensation. Accord¬ 
ingly, Suarez has very little to say about them. There are a couple of places where 
he tries to illustrate them by speaking briefly about mirrors, reflections, and so on, 
but that does not help much. Thus he can easily go further and say that species 
are present in sensory organs as well. But there they are simply normal causal ef¬ 
fects impressed by the objects. 24 Species naturales are causally determined physical 
states of the sensory organs - rather like in Descartes. 

What is important is that these species have no logical role in the cognitive act, 
being not intentional. For Suarez emphasizes that the intentional species are not 
in sensory organs at all, but merely in the soul, or in its sensory power. As the spe- 


constellation see e.g. Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 195-200, and D. Perler, ‘Essentialism and 
Direct Realism: Some Late Medieval Perspectives,’ Topoi, 19 (2000), 111-122. 

22 See K. Park, ‘The Organic Soul,’ in: C. B. Schmitt, Q. Skinner, E. Kessler & J. Kraye (eds), The 
Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cambridge, New York 1988, 464-484, esp.481, 
on the ‘gradual disappearance of the sensible species’. Concerning the conservative view, cf. a 
neo-Thomist: P. Garin, In theorie de Videe suivant lecole thomiste, Grenoble 1931,48-60 &621- 
654. 

23 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 1, n.6 , 2 : 29 2 136-138 : ‘Quando obiectum unitur potentiae, 
media specie, necesse est ipsam speciem esse intrinsece in potentiae cognoscente.’ Cf. disp. 7, 
q. 8, n. 8, 2:672 l62_l63 : ‘Sonus, simul ac incipit esse, incipit multiplicare species intentionales per 
medium.’ 

24 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.6, q. 1, n. 1, 2:454 9-12 : ‘Igitur sensibile proprium illud dicitur 
quod ab unico sensu tantum potest cognosci, et in illo propriam speciem imprimit, ut sonus 
est obiectum proprium auditus.’ In fact, he would prefer to restrict species to spiritual contexts. 
Cf. disp.7, q. 13, n.6, 2 : 7 3 0 149-153 : ‘Notandum est ergo qualitates primas duas habere actiones 
circa organum tactus: alia naturalis, quae est productio sui similis; alia intentionalis, quae est 
productio speciei; inter quas actiones hie videtur naturalis ordo, quod intentionalis supponit 
naturalem, et numquam per se solam fit, sed semper alteri coniungitur.’ 
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cies in medio become naturalized, the intentional species in the soul get a logical 
interpretation instead: there must be a species for everything the soul cognizes. 25 
Thus the whole causal process is basically unimportant for the intentional analysis 
of the species in the cognitive act that it brings forth. Even angels think with inten¬ 
tional species, though they are not dependent on any physical processes. 26 Various 
illusions and misperceptions show that even the real existence of the object is not 
necessary, but in normal cases there of course is a physical process leading from 
the object to the perceiver. However, the resulting impression is not yet the souls 
intention with species sensibilis, even if it is a physical species. Then, it is obvious 
that the similar argument will continue to the species of the internal senses, and 
with still more force to the intelligible species. 

But now it is hard to see what Suarez exactly means by stating explicitly that all 
sensory species are ‘material and divisible.’ 27 This is indeed what Toletus plausibly 
proved, but for him the question concerned species in medio et in organo. Suarez 
must think of the soul too, and his answer is a reminder of the bodily, organic 
nature of the sensitive soul. Probably it is also connected to the capacity of sensory 
species to represent spatial relations. 28 

The species undoubtedly are a means of mediating sensory information, but 
in the advanced scholastic opinion they are comparatively free from any crude 
pictorial representation. Suarez follows this ‘non-pictorial’ line; species are not re¬ 
semblances in any literal sense. 29 In this connection we might notice that when he 
speaks in his own name he does not like to use the equivocal term similitudo at all. 


25 Cf. the following passages ( Commentaria, disp.5, q.2 n. 10 & 12,2:3o8 l85 -310 190 & 312 213-219 ): 
‘Quae argumenta probant non solum quod species contrariorum obiectorum sint distinctae, 
quamvis sint simul in eodem medio, sed etiam quod tot multiplicantur species in oculo, quot 
sunt res visae vel repraesentatae, quia non potest unica species esse similitudo diversissimorum 
obiectorum, nisi sit eminentior et altioris ordinis, qualis non est species sensibilis, neque est 
a quo tabs species produceretur ... Et hanc conclusionem tenet D. Thomas, De veritate, q. 8, 
a. 11; 7 Metaphysicae, lect. 6; Commentator ibi, tx. 121; Albertus, lib. 2 De anima, tract. 4, cap. 11; 
D. Augustinus, 7 Super Genesim ad litteram, cap. 21. Qui omnes asserunt species repraesen- 
tantes res contrarias posse esse simul in eodem subiecto, quia sunt qualitates intentionales non 
habentes intra se contrarietatem.’ According to Suarez, Thomas errs when he says that a potency 
has only one species at a time (cf. disp. 5, q. 7). 

26 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 1, n. 3,2:286 63-67 : ‘Et Dionysius, cap. 7 De divinis nominibus, 
ponit Angelos a principio plenos speciebus omnium rerum. Et D. Augustinus, 2 Super Genesim 
ad litteram, ait Deum semel produxisse res omnes in se ipsis; et iterum in intellectibus angelicis, 
dando scilicet ipsis similitudinem omnium rerum.’ 

27 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.5, q.2 n. 17, 2:3i6 294-297 : ‘Tertia conclusio: species intentiona¬ 
les in solo intellectu sunt spirituales et indivisibiles, in aliis autem potentiis cognoscitivis sunt 
materiales et divisibiles.’ 

28 Cf. M. Lundberg, Jesuitische Anthropologie und Erziehungslehre in der Fruhzeit des Ordens 
(ca. 1540 - ca. 1650), Uppsala 1966 (Studia Doctrinae Christianae Upsaliensia, 6), 87 & 106. 

29 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.5, q.2 n.8, 2:3o6 152 -3o8 159 : ‘Secunda conclusio: istae species 
non sunt eiusdem ordinis et speciei cum obiectis suis. Conclusio colligitur infra ex Aristotele, 
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The sensitive soul has in its disposal an array of external and internal senses. 
Five external senses were commonly assumed throughout the Middle Ages, and 
they are studied already in De anima n. Suarez agrees; he has a long discussion of 
external senses. 30 Nowadays, people still use to mention the very same five senses. 
On the other hand, the internal senses have lost their fame and seem philosophi¬ 
cally suspect now, but the medieval psychology was happy with them. In general, 
there was far less dispute and trouble on the structure of the organic soul than on 
the intellectual soul. 31 

Aristotle pays quite a lot of attention to internal senses. But he studies them 
sporadically, when he encountered them in various philosophical problems; only 
later were they organized into a unified naturalist theory. 32 Common sense coor¬ 
dinates the information given by different senses; imagination stores the received 
images and possibly creates new images by combination; the estimative faculty 
makes correct non-intellectual reactions possible; sense-memory preserves sen¬ 
sory species. This list of four internal senses was used by Averroes, and the Tho- 
mists used it, 33 but in the sixteenth century there were tendencies towards redu¬ 
cing them. 34 

In his eighth disputation (question 1), Suarez poses the question ‘whether 
there is only one internal sense or several’ (Utrum sit unus tantum sensus inte¬ 
rior, an vero plures). He quotes six opinions about their number, ranging from 
two to six, 35 but answers with an argument that gives a striking conclusion: ‘It 
seems most probable that there really is only one internal sense.’ 36 According to 
Suarez, it is wrong to postulate several faculties, some weaker than others, if one 
comprehensive faculty would suffice. And in arguing that one comprehensive in¬ 
ternal sense would indeed be enough, Suarez shows a turn of mind that might 
be called ‘functionalistic.’ He claims that the different classical senses and activi- 


lib. 2, cap. 12, tx. 121, ubi ait quod sensus recipit species sine materia, ubi materiam vocat ipsam 
realem naturam qualitatis, ut odoris etc. Et est ac si diceret quod visus non recipit ipsum colo- 
rem materialiter, sed quamdam speciem repraesentantem ilium. Significat ergo aperte colorem 
et speciem differre specifice.’ 

30 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 7, 2:546-779. This disputation 7 is by far the longest one in his 
book. See the concise descriptions in Castellote Cubells, Die Anthropologie des Suarez, 143-155, 
and Lundberg , Jesuitische Anthropologie, 106-111. 

31 See Park, ‘The Organic Soul,’ 464-468. 

32 Aristotle talks about internal senses in De anima hi, De sensu et sensibilibus, and De me- 
moria et reminiscentia. Concerning the later development of the doctrine of the internal senses 
see the classic H.A. Wolfson, ‘The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew Philosophic 
Texts,’ Harvard Theological Review, 28 (1935), 69-133. 

33 See Garin, La theorie de Videe, 243-246. 

34 See Park, ‘The Organic Soul,’ 480-481. 

35 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 8, q. 1, n. 13, 3:2 6 214 - 2 8 248 . 

36 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 8, q. 1, n. 21, 3 : 40 441-442 : ‘Tertia conclusio ex dictis colligitur: 
probabilissimum videtur sensum interiorem tantum esse realiter unum.’ 
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ties are just manifestations of the internal sense faculty in its different functions, 
and these special faculties are only distinguished according to the functions they 
perform. 37 He summarizes: 

Internal sense is really and formally one sense, which has nothing but rational 
distinctions insofar as it is compared to various activities and conceived with in¬ 
adequate concepts . 38 

The cognitive structure is the same in the internal and in the external senses: the 
person has an intentional species in his mind. ‘The object of this (internal ta ) 
sense is every sensible that is perceived by the external sense.’ 39 But these things 
are present to the internal sense simply as sensibilia, without further classification. 
From this example, we can see that the nature of species is understood in a highly 
abstract way. 


5. Intelligible species 

In his ninth disputation, Suarez presents his views on representation in the in¬ 
tellectual soul. He starts by regretting that Aristotle’s text (De anima in 4-8) is 
brief and incomplete. For our topic, the main issue is the treatment of intelligible 
species. Here Suarez has a remarkably aprioristic approach. He does not at all de¬ 
scribe the species that occur in the intellectual soul, but he just observes that they 
are necessary since ‘all cognition requires a union of the object with a faculty.’ The 
intellect must include ‘species and similitudes’ of the things that are cognized, and 
they must be spiritual, hence something else than the sensory species. 40 

But this leads directly, for logical reasons, to the great problem of the two 
intellects. According to the empiricist principle, all species are ultimately 
derived from phantasms. The faculty ( potentia ) where intellectual species appear, 
is the intellectus possibilis, the intellect with the capacity of cognizing, the thoughts 
being actualizations of a potency. But how can this intellect receive any infor¬ 
mation from the radically different sphere of phantasms? Intellective intentions 
must somehow be derived from sensible intentions. There must be a ‘virtue,’ called 


37 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 8, q. 1, n. 21, 3:4o 441 -44 491 . In this passage, Suarez seeks Aristo¬ 
telian support from De memoria et reminiscentia (45039-15) and De insomniis (459313-22). 

38 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 8, q. 1, n. 24, 3:44 512_S1 5 ; ‘Sensus interior est una potentia realiter 
et formaliter, solum quod distinguitur ratione, secundum quod ad diversos actus comparatur, 
et inadaequatis conceptibus concipitur.’ 

39 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 8, q. 2, n. 1, 3:46 s37-538 : ‘Obiectum ergo istius sensus est omne 
sensibile quod sensu externo percipitur.’ 

40 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 2, n. 1, 3:7s 252-266 : ‘Ostendimus in superioribus in omni 
cognitione esse praerequisitam unionem obiecti cum potentia ... Et ideo supra conclusimus 
intellectum indigere speciebus et similitudinibus rerum ad cognoscendum. Quae species ne- 
cessario debent esse spirituales, cum intellectus, qui eas recipit, spiritualis sit.’ 
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intellectus agens, which produces the intelligible species . 41 This is admitted by 
everyone, except those who deny all species (and now Durandus of Saint- 
Poutyain is Suarez’s only opposite example ). 42 But, to put it mildly, ‘there remains 
the difficulty’ about how the agent intellect and the phantasm concur in producing 
the intelligible species . 43 

Suarez turns to discussing various contemporary solutions, starting from the 
influential view of Cajetanus. According to Cajetanus, the spiritual light of the 
agent intellect falls on the phantasm in a purely ‘objective’ way, that is, causing no 
change but disclosing its quiddity. Then abstraction is possible, and the illumina¬ 
ted phantasm causes the proper species in the possible intellect . 44 This, according 
to Suarez, is ‘entirely wrong.’ With good reason, he says that the explanation is 
merely apparent, since the suggested act of illumination is unintelligible. He also 
points out several other mistakes, for instance that if the phantasm undergoes no 
real change, it cannot suddenly produce a species . 45 


41 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Sentencia libri De anima hi 4, 2i8 1 -2i 9 54 ; Summa theologiae 1, q. 79, 
a. 2 & 3, 259-265, esp. the following passage (a. 3, 264): ‘Nihil autem reducitur de potentia 
in actum, nisi per aliquod ens actu, sicut sensus fit in actu per sensibile in actu. Oportebat 
igitur ponere aliquam virtutem ex parte intellectus, quae faceret intelligibilia in actu, per ab- 
stractionem specierum a conditionibus materialibus. Et haec est necessitas ponendi intellectum 
agentem.’ 

42 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.9, q.2, n. 3, 3:82 3 ° 7-312 : ‘Quam positionem de intellectu agente 
theologi concedunt omnes, solo deficiente Durando, in 2, d. 3, q. 7; et vehementer impugnat 
hanc opinionem, secutus in hoc Isaac quemdam philosophum Narbonensem, ut refert Picus 
Mirandula in suis Conclusionibus. Et Durandus quidem consequenter loquitur. Negavit enim 
supra species intelligibiles, et ideo apud ilium nulla restat necessitas ponendi illas.’ 

43 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 2, n. 5, 3: 82 327-329 : ‘Difficultas ergo restat de modo quo in¬ 
tellectus agens et phantasma concurrunt ad productionem speciei. Et hie variant auctores.’ 

44 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.9, q.2, n.5, 3:8 2 33 °-8 4 35 °: ‘Caietanus ... inquit quod intellec¬ 
tus agens habet actionem quamdam circa phantasma, quae est illuminare illud, non formaliter, 
sed obiective. Illuminare formaliter appellat quando illuminatur aliquid per lumen illi inhae- 
rens, quomodo aer illuminatur; hoc autem non potuit dicere in phantasmate, quia est materiale, 
lumen autem intellectus agentis est spirituale, et ideo non poterat inhaerere phantasmati ma- 
teriali. Illuminare vero obiective (inquit) est quando ex intrinseca assistentia aliquid in alio 
apparet. Et hoc modo ait Caietanus illuminari phantasma. Unde dicit secundo quod per hanc 
actionem apparet in phantasmate quidditas rei materialis sine conditionibus individualibus; 
unde ante productionem speciei intelligibilis ait esse factam abstractionem universalis a sin- 
gulari ... Sed addit tertio Caietanus quod phantasma sic illuminatum est factum intelligibile 
in actu et producit species intelligibiles in intellectu possibili. Unde ante illuminationem erat 
phantasma intelligibile in potentia, quia non erat sufficiens ad movendum intellectum.’ See Tho¬ 
mas de Vio Cajetanus, Commentaria in Summam theologiae 1, q. 79, a. 3, in: Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa theologiae 1, Roma 1889 (Opera omnia, 5), 265-267, and Commentaria in libros Ari- 
stotelis De anima, hi, ed. G. Picard & G. Pelland, Brugge, Paris 1965 (Studia, 19), nn. 83-84. 

45 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.9, q. 2, n.6, 3:8 4 351 -8 6 391 : ‘Sed est falsa quantum ad omnia. Ad 
primum: actio ilia illuminativa phantasmatis, quam Caietanus ponit ante productionem speciei 
intelligibilis, est inintelligibilis. Peto an per illam actionem sit aliquid impressum phantasmati, 
et an sit ipsum phantasma realiter mutatum. Neutrum enim dici potest, nam tota actio intellec- 
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‘Omitting these fantasies of Cajetanus,’ there are a number of other sugges¬ 
tions. Some authors, like Capreolus, say that the phantasm is an instrument which 
the agent intellect can move. (This theory was elaborated in Sylvester of Ferraras 
idea of a contact between the spheres of phantasms and of the intellect. 46 ) But 
Suarez protests that the contact remains unexplained, and that it is not clear what 
the intellect could ‘add’ to the phantasms. It is of no use to suggest that the repre¬ 
sentative property alone comes from the phantasms and the being of species from 
the intellect, since even the representation is spiritual. 47 

Suarez decides that the determination of the species does not occur by an 
effect of the phantasm, but that the phantasm only provides the agent intellect 
with a ‘material and example.’ Being in the same soul, the phantasm and the 
species have a mutual order like this. 48 The agent intellect, ‘virtute sua,’ makes a 
species which spiritually represents the same thing that the phantasm represents 
materially. (Here Suarez refers to De anima 111 7, 431^22-24, and 8, 432a8-n.) 
The so-called illumination of phantasms is nothing but production of species. 49 

From this follows a reinterpretation of the agent intellect. Suarez discusses, 
in disputation 9, question 8, various explanations of Aristotle’s enigmatic re¬ 
marks in De anima 111 5, and ends by concluding that the agent intellect is a 
purely active spiritual faculty, whereas the possible intellect is passive. 50 And he 


tus agentis est spiritualis; ergo nihil potest imprimere phantasmati materiali; ergo non immutat 
illud realiter; ergo nullo modo illuminat. Quomodo enim potest intelligi quod ipsum phantas¬ 
ma, manens immutatum, alio modo repraesentet et sit illuminatum? ... Ex eo etiam constat 
falsum esse tertium dictum, nam phantasma semper manet materiale et in se immutatum; ergo 
non potest producere speciem intelligibilem se ipso perfectiorem.’ See L. Spruit, Species intel- 
ligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge, 2: Renaissance Controversies, Later Scholasticism, and 
the Elimination of the Intelligible Species in Modern Philosophy, Leiden, New York, Koln 1995 
(Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, 49), 301. 

46 See Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 119-125. 

47 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 2, n. 9, 3:9 2 474-478 : ‘Sed neque iste modus dicendi satisfacit 
intellectum, nam quidquid est in specie intelligibili est spirituale, etiam ipsa repraesentatio, 
quae necessario debet altiori modo fieri quam phantasma; ergo impossibile est quod phantasma 
effective efficiat aliquid in specie nec partialiter nec totaliter.’ 

48 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 2, n. 12, 3:94519-522. ‘Haec determinatio non fit per efficien- 
tiam aliquam ipsius phantasmatis, sed per hoc solum quod materiam praebet et quasi exemplar 
intellectui agenti, idque propter unionem quam habet in eadem anima.’ 

49 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 2, n. 15, 3: ioo 6o °“ 6 ° 7 : ‘Nam illuminatio phantasmatis non 
est actio circa phantasma, ut late supra contra Caietanum; ergo si aliqua actio est, ilia est 
circa intellectum possibilem; at vero circa intellectum possibilem nullam aliam actionem ha¬ 
bet intellectus agens praeter speciei productionem; ergo haec actio est quae dicitur illuminatio 
phantasmatis, quae idcirco sic appellatur, quia per illam apparet intellectui id quod in phantas- 
mate repraesentatur.’ 

50 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 8, n. 12, 3:2 2 6 2267-2269 : ‘Tertio sequitur intellectum agentem 
ut sic esse tantum potentiam activam, intellectum vero possibilem esse potentiam passivam, 
non pure, sed cum aliqua activitate.’ It is remarkable that Suarez very quickly passes over the 
metaphysical interpretation of the agent intellect. After all, in the sixteenth century there were 
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admits that, according to their respective definitions, it sounds reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that these are really distinct faculties, as Thomas and most others said. How¬ 
ever, Suarez himself is inclined to use his own functionalistic approach and think 
(quoting the Renaissance syncretist Nifo) that the same faculty can be considered 
both active and passive as regards the species. 51 The same intellect both produces 
thoughts and possesses them; we just call this intellect ‘agent’ when we see it from 
the viewpoint of the process, and ‘possible’ when we see it from the viewpoint 
of the outcome. Suarez says that the intellectual faculty is one thing that is signi¬ 
fied by different names, according to our partial concepts. He even hints that it is 
not very important whether the whole distinction of the two intellects is real or 
merely conceptual. 52 It seems that the generation of intelligible species is an issue 
where Suarez’s view was not Thomistic at all. 53 

Unlike the faculties of the sensory soul, intellect can form concepts and make 
judgments. 54 The traditional view was that rational thought is conceptual in the 
sense that the concepts there are universal. It goes well together with the basic 
idea that concepts correspond to features, generalities, but it leads to a difficulty: 
how can a singular ever be an object of thought? A perpetual difference between 
schools was about this. Thomists assumed that thought is primarily universal; in¬ 
tellection of particulars is indirect. Suarez thinks this view has no serious positive 
grounds. 55 It gets plausibility only from the claim that direct thought of particulars 
is impossible. But Suarez denies this: like the Scotists, he claims that ‘the intel- 


both several waves of Averroist influence and the great Pomponazzi debate; see E. Kessler, 
‘The Intellective Soul,’ in: C. B. Schmitt, Q. Skinner, E. Kessler & J. Kraye (eds), The Cambridge 
History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cambridge, New York 1988, 485-534. Was the question 
somehow passe for Suarez? (But Toletus still took it very seriously.) Or did he just not want 
to get involved in such digressions? 

51 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 8, n. 18, 3:234 2375-2377 : ‘Eadem potentia potest esse activa 
specierum, et ut sic dicitur intellectus agens, et operativa per illas, et sic dicitur intellectus 
possibilis.’ 

52 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.9, q.8, nn. 16-18, 3 : 2 3 2 2357 - 2 3 6 24 ° 3 : ‘Dubitatur quarto, an in¬ 
tellectus agens et possibilis distinguantur realiter, nam dicta omnia de his potentiis videntur 
id supponere ... Probabilis quidem est haec sententia ... Opposita nihilominus sententia est 
etiam valde probabilis, quam tenet Niphus ... Quae etiam opinio forte verior est, quamvis nihil 
sit certum. Sed an dato non distingui realiter, distinguantur saltern formaliter? Respondetur: 
utrumque potest dici.’ Cf. disp. 9, q. 10, n. 8. 

53 The elegant paper by W. Hoeres, ‘Bewufitsein und Erkenntnisbild bei Suarez,’ Scholastik, 36 
(1961), 192-216, throws light upon the contrast between the positions of Suarez and Thomas. 
On the Thomist view of two fundamentally different intellects, cf. E. P. Mahoney, ‘Sense, Intel¬ 
lect, and Imagination in Albert, Thomas, and Siger,’ in: N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny & J. Pinborg 
(eds), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy. From the Rediscovery of Aristotle 
to the Disintegration of Scholasticism, 1100-1600, Cambridge 1982, 602-622, and its numerous 
references. 

54 Cf. Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 6, nn. 8-12, 2:4i6 53 -424 177 ; De anima 11 5, 4i/b22-28. 

55 Cf. Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 3, n.4, 3: no 754-7 ® 4 . 
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lect cognizes a singular by forming its own distinct concept.’ 56 Possibly he even 
goes a little further than Scotus when he underlines that the cognition of ma¬ 
terial singulars indeed takes place because of an individual intellectual species 
without any reflection and when he surmises that the singular itself is cognized 
first . 57 

The formulation in Suarez’s De angelis determines that the intellectual thought 
only produces something new in essendo but not in repraesentando . 58 In other 
words, the intentional species are a new mode of being of their objects, but do not 
represent anything except them - even if the objects are singular. Suarez’s opinion 
is that our thoughts are, in the first place, about singular things. 59 Then he has to 
explain the other kinds of thought, and he undertakes this task even though his 
account remains somewhat sketchy. He thinks that, with the help of phantasms, 
the intellect can discursively form new intentional species which represent some¬ 
thing in confuso. Only a part of our concepts can be clear and distinct,’ as he 
often says - but for him, these are precisely the concepts with a solid basis in the 
senses. 60 However, the dependence on phantasms is probably only an imperfec¬ 
tion due to our present state. 

We can wonder what calls forth the intelligible species in connection to sen¬ 
sible species. According to Suarez, there is no causal process between them. In 
his view, Capreolus, Cajetanus and other Thomists were wrong, and even mi¬ 
sunderstood Thomas, when they claimed that the intellect somehow operates on 
phantasms. Moreover, phantasms as material cannot be causes, even ‘instrumen¬ 
tal causes,’ for anything spiritual. Therefore Suarez thinks that sensory phantasms 
only provide an occasion for the act of the intellectual soul. When a phantasm 


56 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.9, q. 3, n. 3,3: io8 731 -no 753 , esp. io8 731-732 : ‘Sit tamen prima con- 
clusio: intellectus cognoscit singulare formando proprium conceptum et distinctum illius.’ Cf. 
Werner, Franz Suarez, 2: 202-204. 

57 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.9, q. 3, nn. 5-8, 3: ii2 76s -n8 872 ; n. 15, i30 1O27 -i32 1O7 °. Thomists 
claimed that ‘the universal concept is formed first,’ Scotus (in Suarez’s interpretation) said that 
‘atomic species’ (i.e. the species specialissima ) is formed first, but Suarez agrees with Durandus of 
Saint-Pomyain and Gregory of Rimini, who said that ‘the intellect cognizes the singular before 
the universal.’ This whole discussion is greatly in favour of particulars, but it would not be 
correct to call Suarez’s argument ‘nominalistic’ (and it gives no nominalist references either). 
There are both singular and universal species, and this does not entail any ontological difference 
in them; the question now is psychological, not metaphysical. 

58 Cf. Hoeres, ‘Bewufltsein und Erkenntnisbild,’ 198. 

59 Cf. F. Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae, disp. 6, s. 7, n. 2, Paris 1866, repr. Hildesheim 
1965, i:229 a_b : ‘Cognitio intellectus incipit necessario a realibus entibus ... Si autem est sermo 
de universalitate ipsa, seu de intentione universalitatis, sic communiter dici solet non esse reale.’ 
See also disp. 6, s. 6, i:223 b -228 b . 

60 Cf. e.g. Suarez, Commentaria, disp.9, q. 5, n.9, 3: 176 1641_l646 . 
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occurs, an intellectual species can arise at the same time: ‘the potencies occur 
concomitantly.’ 61 Scholars have observed this ‘occasionalist’ feature. 62 As Eckhart 
Kessler writes: 

With this theory Suarez came close to the Neoplatonic position of Marcantonio 
Genua, who, following Simplicius, had taught that the intelligible species, excited 
by the imagination, flow from the intellect itself... He also came close - although 
he was not of course aware of it - to the psychophysical parallelism which Leibniz 
taught more than a century later in order to overcome the problems of Cartesian 
dualism. 63 

Leen Spruit remarks that Suarez’s view has even older predecessors. 64 And in 
fact, Walter Hoeres showed that the occasionalism stems from a tendency that is 
somewhat dissonant with Suarez’s Aristotelian-Thomistic system of faculties: the 
idea of the soul’s indivisible life. This conception, first clearly defended by Peter 
John Olivi, sees the soul’s activity in terms of a ‘sympathy of faculties,’ an inner 
bond between them. 65 Thus Suarez says that intellectual thought involves both spi¬ 
ritual and material representation together. 66 To a modern reader, the idea seems 
better than mere parallelism, since it allows us to keep to the unity of mental 
life - and ultimately interpret it materially. Yet, is the explanation satisfactory? 
The phantasms were a necessary condition for intellectual thoughts, but not all 
phantasms are conceptualized; hence we would need a sufficient condition too. I 
will return to this briefly in the last section. 

6. The ontology of intentions 

Next, the question concerning the ontological character of the species, both sensi¬ 
ble and intelligible species, is unavoidable. What kind of entities are they - what is 
their categorical status? Suarez studies this in disputation 5, question 2 (Quidnam 
sint species intentionales). He says very emphatically that the species are accidents 


61 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 9, q. 7, n. 8, 3:2o8 2017-2027 : ‘Phantasia autem et intellectus radi- 
cantur in eadem anima et ideo sibi invicem deserviunt et sese impediunt... Et hinc ergo oritur 
concomitantia operationum harum potentiarum, quae non est essentialis, sed ex statu provenit, 
nam in anima separata et in corporibus resurgentibus non erit haec dependentia intellectus a 
phantasmata.’ 

62 The word ‘occasionalism is perhaps a bit misleading, with its exotic sound; the heart of 
the matter is Suarez’s interest in different kinds of condition relations. See R. Specht, ‘Zur Be- 
zeichnung unzureichender Zweitursachen bei Francisco Suarez,’ Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 68 
(i960), 382-393. 

63 Kessler, ‘The Intellective Soul,’ 515-516 (see also 526). 

64 Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 302-306. 

65 Hoeres, ‘Bewufitsein und Erkenntnisbild,’ 201-211. 

66 Cf. Suarez, Commentaria, disp.9, q. 2, n. 17, 3: io4 663 -io6 689 . 
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or qualities of the cognitive potency, and ultimately of the cognitive subject. Caje- 
tanus had tried to suggest that the being of the species is some peculiar spiritual, 
imperfect being, but Suarez insists that it is a perfectly ordinary inherence of a 
quality. Thus the species are properties of the soul. 

We can say that ‘the intellect becomes the intelligible itself’ only in the sense that it 
is informed by some species representing the intelligible thing - and this does not 
surpass the mode of accidental union. 67 

He repeats his view several times in Disputationes metaphysicae, and says more 
precisely that intentional species belong to the quality type of habitus, states of 
faculties. 68 

It is correct to speak about intentional species, because intentional thought 
happens by the being of the species, but in this use ‘intentional’ does not in any 
way contrast with ‘real,’ i.e., the being of the species is not intentional, since they 
are not the objects of thought. 

That cognition is directed ( terminari ) to a thing means just that this thing is cog¬ 
nized, and that can happen even if it is absent. And it is not necessary that it is 
objectively represented in an image; thus love is directed to a loved thing, just such 
as it can be, even if it does not actually exist. Likewise, knowledge of a rose is 
objectively directed to the rose itself even if the rose itself does not exist ... We 
may, loosely speaking, say that an absent thing is cognized in the image that the 
mind forms of it, but this means that the image makes it possible to reach the thing 
itself, not because the image is a cognized object, but because it is the device in 
virtue of which the thing itself is attained. 69 

Also, intentionality is not an attribute of any substances. Species are indeed fully 
real, but not as any individuals or substances - they are just qualifications of the 
thinker. In fact, Suarez formulates rather clearly the modern direct realist alterna¬ 
tive to a representational act-object theory: a theory of unlimited representation 
without internal intermediaries. Sometimes such theories of thought are called 


67 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 2, n. 4, 2:300 73-75 : ‘Nec potest alio modo dici quod intel- 
lectus fit ipsum intelligibile nisi inquantum informatur specie quadam repraesentante rem 
intelligibilem; hoc autem non transcendit modum accidentalis unionis.’ 

68 Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae, disp. 42, s. 5, n. 16, 2:627 a_b . See Aristotle, Metaphysics 
v 20, and its analysis in Suarez’s disputation 42. 

69 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 5, n. 23, 2:3 9 4 397 - 3 9 6 414 : ‘Unde cognitionem terminari ad 
rem non est nisi rem illam cognosci; quod potest fieri etiam si sit absens. Neque est necesse 
quod in imagine obiective repraesentetur, sicut etiam amor terminatur ad rem amatam prout 
in se esse potest, quamvis actu non existat. Scientia enim rosae ad ipsam rosam terminari dicitur 
obiective, quamvis ipsa rosa non existat ... Solet tamen dici, late loquendo, quod quando res 
est absens, cognoscitur in idolo quod mens format de re ipsa, non quia idolum sit obiectum 
cognitum, sed quia est ratio attingendi rem ipsam.’ 
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‘adverbial.’ But it might be more accurate to call Suarez’s version ‘adjectival,’ since 
intentional species remain as real features of the thinking subject. 70 

This can be interesting. It is controversial how well Aquinas succeeded in his 
attempted direct realism; but at least it is sure that, when he created his doctrine 
about species as something by means of which we think, he relied on the Aristo¬ 
telian two ways of being of forms. Soon afterwards, however, the species were 
often understood quite differently. 71 And certainly in Suarez’s time, there already 
were strong tendencies toward reifying the species to objects of thought. One ge¬ 
neration after him, John of Saint-Thomas, who considers himself a strict Thomist, 
argues that the species must even have some esse intentionale, as ‘deputies and re¬ 
presentatives’ of objects; i.e., intentional being is now attached to the representing 
items themselves. And here the target of his criticism is just Suarez. 72 

Let me add another related point: for Suarez, it is logically impossible that 
an intentional species would occur in a soul without a corresponding cognition 
taking place. All such species are experienced because, by definition, they are the 
representative contents of experiences. But John of Saint-Thomas protests that 
species can have a merely ‘entitative being’; then they are mental data or contents 
that we are not aware of. 73 - The difference between the two schoolmen on the 
nature of species anticipates I think rather aptly some later developments in the 
theory of cognition. Certainly the opinion of John was long the dominant one, 
among empiricists as well as idealists, but for instance Brentano follows Suarez’s 
conception in his own intentionality doctrine. 74 

For Suarez’s ‘adverbial’ or ‘adjectival’ interpretation of the ontology of inten¬ 
tions, it is also important to reinterpret the meaningfulness of these intentional 
properties. He agrees that a species-quality is a similitude, but only formally. And 
in explaining this fact, he makes an interesting point. He thinks that the men¬ 
tal quality which functions as a species is essentially representational. Suarez here 
develops further the idea of natural signs that is of course familiar already from 
Ockham’s mental words. Suarez’s clearest exposition is in disputation 5, question 2 
(nn. 23-25). He first says that this quality is an intentional species ex natura sua, 
and its being a representation is something that belongs to it intrinsically. ‘The 
similitude in a species (that is, its representativeness ta) ... is a natural similitude 


70 This was pointed out to me by Robert Pasnau. 

71 For examples from the first century of the process see Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 71-76, 
229-233, and Perler, T^^eorien der Intentionalitat, 296-302. 

72 Cf., for instance, John of Saint-Thomas, Naturalis philosophiae quarta pars : De ente mobili 
animato, ed. B. Reiser, Torino 1948 (Cursus philosophicus thomisticus, 3), i83 b -i86 b . See also 
Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 307-351, on seventeenth century Scholastics. 

73 John of Saint-Thomas, De ente mobili animato, 246% 265. 

74 The subtler parts of Suarez s theory are examined only in his De anima. Therefore it is not 
clear how well his psychology really was known later, even if his Disputationes were so very 
famous and influential. 
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which intrinsically accompanies this quality.’ 75 But then he continues that inten¬ 
tional species differ from pictures in that their whole being is representative. Thus, 
they cannot even be conceived or identified at all except by conceiving the repre¬ 
sentation in them, and this meaningfulness cannot be reduced to non-meaningful 
properties. Suarez is aware that he is here deviating from Aristotle and Aquinas 
(though he tries to explain the difference away). In De memoria et reminiscen- 
tia, Aristotle used the comparison that a picture can be considered either as a 
painting or as a representation (450)323-45^2), but according to Suarez, a repre¬ 
sentative species-quality can only be considered as a representation, i.e., in terms 
of its meaning. 76 Such a quality is irreducibly intentional. This is an excellent criti¬ 
cism of the naturalist philosophy of mind that tries to manage with nonintentional 
properties. 


7. Consciousness 

But this is not yet the whole story. It would be easy to think that the accomplish¬ 
ment of cognition only requires the presence of the species, and Suarez admits that 
this is an economical view, seemingly implied by numerous authors and openly 
supported by nominalists. However, he does not accept it. 77 The mere occurrence 
of the species does not yet mean cognition, at least not formally or conceptually. 78 
The faculty is passive with respect to the species, but active with respect to the 
cognition. Therefore Suarez concludes that in addition to the species even ano¬ 
ther, simultaneous component is necessary: the corresponding cognitive act. It 
can neither be identified with the species nor with the faculty. It is important that 
in ontological sense the act itself, too, is simply a quality of the thinking subject. 
But it is really distinct from the species and from the cognitive faculty as well. 

Yet these cognitive acts are rather peculiar acts. Perhaps they should more 
accurately be called activities.’ They do not have any products or results at all, or 
alternatively we might say that they are identical with their own products. Thus, 
people cannot create anything by thinking, except the cognitive process itself. If 
the result is distinguished from the activity (as can be done), the distinction there 


75 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 2, n. 23, 2:324 415-419 : ‘Unde ilia similitudo speciei non est 
fingenda sicut similitudo artificiosa imaginis quae fundatur in aliis qualitatibus per artem com- 
positionis, nempe in coloribus sic delineatis, sed est similitudo quaedam naturalis conveniens 
intrinsece illi qualitati, quae est species, ex natura sua.’ 

76 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 2, n. 24, 2 : 3 2 6 425-434 : ‘Ex quo colligitur quod divisio ilia 
communis, qua species intentionalis distingui solet in esse qualitatis et in esse repraesentativo, 
non est propria ... Non est, inquam, divisio propria, quia qualitas ilia, quae est species, non 
potest concipi sub integro conceptu huius qualitatis, nisi concipiatur ut repraesentativa est, 
quia, ut dictum est, hoc includitur in specifica essentia illius.’ 

77 Cf. Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 3, nn. 1-3, 2:34o 4 -346 83 . 

78 Cf. Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 2, n. 6, 2:304 lo8 -306 143 . 
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is purely rational. Even the celebrated mental word (verbum mentis) is simply the 
cognitive act, and hence an ordinary real quality of the thinking soul. 79 

As the act of cognition is something really distinct, Suarez has to speak about 
its nature and origin. What causes these acts of perception or intellection, or more 
properly speaking, what is their efficient principle? Here Suarez goes through a 
number of conflicting opinions. 80 He first denies the explanation that divides each 
faculty into passive and active parts (e.g. John of Jandun, Crisostomo Javelli). In 
his view, ‘it is impossible that an immanent action is received in one faculty and 
produced by another.’ 81 It is also false that the act is caused by the object alone 
(e.g. Paul of Venice, Agostino Nifo), or that it is caused by species informing the 
faculty (e.g. Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas). Cajetanus had tried to develop 
this view 82 but Suarez argues in length that his account is not satisfactory: some 
inner activity is needed. 

Finally Suarez accepts the position that the act cannot be caused by the spe¬ 
cies alone and not by the faculty alone, but these two are causes together: ‘two 
partial causes integrated into one active principle.’ 83 This solution was presented 
by Scotus, whom Suarez here praises. 84 As Suarez says, ‘the complete productive 
principle of cognition is the faculty informed by the species,’ 85 and the act is a joint 
product of these two. Such a model could be compared to some kind of modern 
supervenience theories, where a cognitive act is a higher property that is super¬ 
venient upon simpler properties. 


79 Cf. Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 5, nn. 15 & 17,2:386 27O-274 &388 2s8 - 3 9 0 32 °. I cannot here 
enter into discussion on the complexities around Suarez’s formal and objective concepts. Those 
issues fall mainly outside the scope of De anima. They have been extensively studied, espe¬ 
cially because of their importance in the background of Descartes. For a sample of the debate, 
and dozens of further references, see J. C. Doig, ‘Suarez, Descartes, and the Objective Reality of 
Ideas,’ New Scholasticism, 51 (1977), 350-371; N. J. Wells, ‘Objective Reality of Ideas in Descar¬ 
tes, Caterus, and Suarez,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy, 28 (1990), 33-61; J. J.E. Gracia, 
‘Suarez’s Conception of Metaphysics: A Step in the Direction of Mentalism?,’ American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly, 65 (1991), 287-309. 

80 Cf. Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 4, 2:350-368. 

81 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q.4, n. 2, 2:35c 15-16 : ‘Impossibile est quod actio immanens 
recipiatur in una potentia, et ab alia fiat.’ 

82 See Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q.85, a.2, ad 3, 334-335; q.87, a. 1, 355-356. 
Cajetanus, Commentaria in Summam theologiae 1, q. 79, a. 3, 266 (x); a. 2, 262-263 (xviii-xxi); 
q.87, a. 1, 357 (vn) & 358 (xi). 

83 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q. 4, n. 7, 2:356 s8-100 : ‘His igitur reiectis opinionibus, est alia 
Scoti, in 1, dist. 3, q. 7, qui ait quod actus cognoscendi efficitur a potentia simul et specie, tam- 
quam a duabus causis partialibus integrantibus unum principium activum.’ 

84 The problem is analyzed in great detail in John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1, d. 3, p. 3, q. 2, Citta 
del Vaticano 1954 (Opera omnia, 3), 289-295, nn. 20-21. Suarez seems to build upon Scotus’s 
text. See also Perler, Theorien der Intentionalitat, 198-217. 

85 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q.4, 11.15, 2 : 3 6 4 227-228 : ‘Principium integrum productivum 
cognitionis est potentia informata specie.’ 
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However, there is something puzzling in the whole picture. Suarez has rein¬ 
terpreted the intentional species as cognitively significant qualities of the subject. 
Why does he not then identify them with cognitions, with thought acts, and ac¬ 
cept a straightforward act-theory in the style of Ockham? For such simple acts 
would be cognitive states or qualities too. 86 So why must there be two really 
distinct qualities, in contrast to Suarezs usual ontological parsimony? In other 
words, why does he still need a different layer of acts at all? - Admittedly, his text 
is somewhat obscure, but I think his position might be seen to have interesting 
grounds, in addition to sheer force of traditional practice. 

First of all, we must notice that the act of thought is not only created by the 
two partial causes, but it even has aspects corresponding to both of them; there is 
something because of the contribution of the faculty and something else because 
of the species. In passing, Suarez makes use of a terminology which describes 
these aspects as two parts, inseparable but really distinct parts of the thought. 

In this instrument (i.e., in an act of thought) there are two parts: a part which is 
more perfect but does not represent an object, and a part which is less noble but 
represents an object . 87 

The species is the representative part, the faculty gives the nonrepresentative part. 
One part makes the act a thought about something, the other makes it someone’s 
thought. 

But Suarez proceeds - and here he goes beyond Scotus - to give a concrete 
interpretation to the contribution of the faculty. It is a certain really distinct qual¬ 
ity that the faculty has. Hence, for every thought there are three really distinct 
qualities in the subject: the complete act itself, the species, and the state of the 
faculty. This can sound preposterous, but we must remember that the account is 
not intended as a causal history of events, but as a conceptual analysis of the one 
integrated act. And what exactly is the necessary quality of the cognitive faculty? - 
Attention. 

Suarez says several times, as if it were self-evident, that a thought must ‘proceed 
from an intrinsic active principle,’ and he refers to De anima n 2 (4^13): ‘soul is 
that by which primarily we live and perceive and think.’ The species, as received, 
do not alone constitute a cognition; the soul’s active state is also required for it, 
and this state becomes identified with attention. So, a cognitive act occurs when 
the subject attends to a content. 


86 Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 189-194. 

87 Suarez, Commentaria, disp. 5, q.4, n. 16, 2:36s 263-265 : ‘Quia in hoc instrumento sunt duae 
partes: altera perfectissima, sed non repraesentativa obiecti, altera minus nobilis, sed repraesen- 
tativa obiecti.’ Interestingly, this unusually explicit sentence was omitted from the printed 
edition. 
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By emphasizing the active role of the individual thinker, Suarez approaches a 
few older currents. As Leen Spruit remarks: 

Some aspects of Suarez’s view of the origin of cognition resumed core ideas of 

Augustinian cognitive psychology, in particular as it had been developed by Peter 

Olivi . 88 

There are, however, important differences. First of all, the great trouble of Olivi 
and others had been that the referential capacity of thoughts remained myste¬ 
rious, since they were assumed to be produced by the soul alone. Suarez explicitly 
rejects this view, and manages to give a kind of explanation with the doctrine 
of‘joint products’ Second, in his model the soul’s active efficiency is not identi¬ 
fied with the sheer presence of spirit, but interpreted as a certain definite mental 
feature. 

However, it is not immediately clear what this feature, attention, really is. Sua¬ 
rez thinks it is something concrete that we can experience and be aware of. Thus he 
says that ‘experience shows’ how species sometimes come to the eye but ‘no vision 
follows if there is no attention.’ 89 And differences in attentive states cause variation 
in experiences. In his De angelis, Suarez elaborates the notion of attention syste¬ 
matically. 90 He argues that each act requires a definite directed attention (attentio 
ad), for ‘the attention has its goal in the cognized object.’ The attention belongs 
indistinguishably to the act, since they form a single movement of actualizing the 
object in the potentia. 91 In this way, attention has become a phenomenologically 
distinct feature, maintaining the meaningfulness of thought. Here we encounter 
a close assimilation between intention and attention . 92 

Renaissance philosophy had become in a novel way fascinated by the living 
experience of an individual soul. We have seen that Suarez had connections to 
these tendencies. 93 And similar features became important in the characteristi¬ 
cally Jesuit spirituality. But it seems that in Suarez the new approach also has some 
theoretical background. Indeed, his doctrine of intentional mental events takes us 


88 Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 306. 

89 Suarez, Commentaria, disp.5, q.4, n.5, 2 : 3 5 4 73-76 : ‘Nam si sola species esset tota ratio 
agendi, ageret ut naturale agens, et posita specie in potentia, statim naturaliter sequeretur ac¬ 
tio. Consequens est contra experientiam, quia, licet recipiam species in oculo, non video si non 
attendo.’ 

90 For more details on Suarez’s view of attention (in the context of his view of sense percep¬ 
tion), see also chapter 11 of the present volume. 

91 Cf. Hoeres, ‘Bewufitsein und Erkenntnisbild,’ 207-208. 

92 It must, however, be said that in Suarez’s De anima there is not much evidence of this result; 
we find just a few remarks arguing that attention is a real quality The final formulation is in De 
angelis, his last complete work. 

93 This has often been pointed out; see already e.g., M. Cruz Hernandez, ‘Ta intencionalidad 
en la filosofia de Francisco Suarez,’ Revista defilosofia, 7 (1948), 767-792. 
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near to the idea of consciousness. The soul directs its thoughts to various contents 
like the Cartesian conscious thinker. Suarez has laid down that the faculties of 
the soul work together ‘because of their union in the same soul.’ And according 
to him, this unity is a phenomenologically evident fact. He returns to this in the 
Disputationes: 

Experience seems to confirm this conclusion. For these vital actions arise so inti¬ 
mately that they seem to proceed actually from the first principle of life itself, the 
soul ... 94 

An a priori argument can be found from the proper mode of vital operation, 
which requires this intimate connection with its principal formal principle in order 
to happen according to its nature ... As we can grasp by experience, actual life 
consists in this, the primary difference between the living and the unliving . 95 

In present-day elementary expositions, the typical definition of intentionality has 
been, and still is, ‘directedness to something.’ This formula has become so fami¬ 
liar that it is hardly even noticed how the direction metaphor is quite different 
from the original in-being metaphor. Suarez apparently has developed an early 
version of the idea of intentionality as directed consciousness, but his theory, as 
a whole, still lies unquestionably on the basis of the Aristotelian-Thomistic in¬ 
tentional inexistence. Thus he offers a combination of the two main currents. In 
this respect his theory resembles Brentano’s own doctrine. 96 In some sense, such 
a combination might prove richer than our simplified views. 


94 Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae, disp. 18, s. 5, n. 2, i:628 a : ‘Hanc conclusionem videtur 
suadere experientia; nam hae actiones vitales tam intimo modo fiant, ut ab ipso primo principio 
vitae, quod est anima ...’ 

95 Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae, disp. 18, s. 5, n. 3, i:628 b : ‘Ratio autem a priori sumi 
potest ex proprio modo operationis vitalis, quae requirit hanc intimam connexionem cum suo 
principali principio formali, ut modo consentaneo ad naturam suam fieri possit ... Quantum 
experientia assequi possumus, in hoc consistit actualis vita, et primaria differentia viventium a 
non viventium.’ 

96 When people talk about Brentano’s intentionality theory, they normally refer to the great 
Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt of 1874. But in 1867 he already had published a book 
on related issues: Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, insbesondere seine Lehre vom nous poietikos, 
nebst einer Beilage tiber das Wirken des Aristotelischen Gottes. It contains a chapter on Suarez. 
Undoubtedly, Brentano was well acquainted with Suarez’s psychology, which had been printed 
as volume in of his Opera in 1856. 
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CHAPTER 11 


ATTENTION PLEASE! 

Theories of Selective Attention in Late 
Aristotelian and Early Modern Philosophy 


Cees Leijenhorst 


1. Introduction 

Hopefully, the title of this chapter has managed to catch your attention. Or are 
you distracted by the noise in the street or by your worries about your adolescent 
children’s disastrous school results? Whatever the source of distraction might be, 
these phenomena bring us to the core of this chapter, namely to the problem of 
selective attention. We all know from our daily experience that our mental atten¬ 
tion may be disturbed by external stimuli or from the inside: by inner thoughts 
and worries. 

This phenomenon of selective attention happens to be a grave problem for an 
Aristotelian theory of sense perception. As is well known, Aristotle stated that 
for the soul to perceive is for it to be imprinted with the form of the sense object 
without the matter. He claimed moreover that sensation depends ‘on a process of 
movement or affection from without, for it is held to be some sort of change of 
quality.’ 1 Most medieval authors thought that this change of quality was brought 
about by the mediation of sensible species emitted by the external object. 2 These 
species affect or move the soul, the result being an act of sense perception. Now, 
many medieval authors recognized that the examples of selective attention just 
mentioned were hard to square with such an account. Take the case of my ignoring 
my girlfriend standing right before my eyes, because I am too busy thinking of 
a passage of Aristotle I have just read and failed to understand. Most medieval 
authors would assume that in such a case the object whose presence we ignore 
nevertheless does emit its species and that these are received by the sense organs. 


1 Aristotle, De anima n 5,4i6b33-4i7a34, transl. J. A. Smith, in: J. Barnes (ed.), The Complete 
Works of Aristotle, The Revised Oxford Translation, Princeton 1984 (Bollingen Series 71/2), 
1:663. 

2 On medieval theories of sense perception, see R. Pasnau, Theories of Cognition in the Later 
Middle Ages, Cambridge 1997. 
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Put differently, not only my girlfriend but also the species she emits try to attract 
my attention, but still I will not give in. 

Obviously, then, sense perception seems to involve more than just the passive 
reception of sensible species. It also requires a certain degree of attention: if the 
soul does not attend to the sensory input coming from the objects, no sense per¬ 
ception will ensue. But if we accept this, we also admit - possibly against Aris¬ 
totle’s authority - that sense perception is an activity, not - or in any case not 
only - a passive undergoing of what the objects might decide to bring about in us. 
Robert Pasnau has given an illuminating overview of the various solutions to this 
problem developed by late medieval philosophers. 3 The spectrum ranges roughly 
from Thomas Aquinas to Peter John Olivi. While Aquinas recognizes the pheno¬ 
menon of selective attention and the fact that sense perception not only requires a 
passive reception but also a iudicatio, an active awareness, he yet defends the view 
that sense perception is an essentially passive act. 4 

According to Pasnau, he does so by making attentiveness a precondition for 
perception rather than an essential ingredient of perception itself: the organs of 
sense perception have to be in a proper receptive state before sense perception can 
take place. This preparatory state, however, is not an activity of the sensitive soul, 
but of the will that moves the various sense organs. But once the proper prepara¬ 
tion has been carried out by the will, the sense organs can just passively register 
external stimuli. On the other end of the spectrum we find Olivi, who uses the 
phenomenon of selective attention in his campaign against Aristotelian theories 
of sense perception. 5 According to Olivi, we need not assume the existence of me¬ 
diating sensible species: through some kind of spiritual attention, the soul itself 
can bring about a direct contact with the exterior object of sense. According to 
Olivi an account of sense perception in terms of being passively affected by the 
external object cannot explain exactly the sort of cases we have already touched 
upon: 

Nor do our senses, when not unconscious but alert, perceive their present object 
when the senses’s actual intention is removed from their objects by a strong focus 
( attentio) on other things . 6 


3 Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 125-160. 

4 Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 134-146. 

5 Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 130-134. 

6 Peter John Olivi, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum, q. 73, ed. B. Jansen, 3, 
Quaracchi 1926 (Bibliotheca franciscana scholastica medii aevi, 6), 89: ‘Nec sensus nostri non 
consopiti sed vigilantes percipiunt sua obiecta praesentia, cum per vehementem attentionem 
ad alia est actualis intentio sensuum retracta a suis obiectis.’ For the English translation, see 
Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 132. 
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Interest in the phenomenon of selective attention did not stop in the thirteenth 
century. It continued to play a major role in the debates about the so-called agent 
sense’ which lasted right up to the sixteenth century. 7 This debate was sparked off 
by certain scholastics who, inspired by a hint by Averroes, argued that parallel 
to the passive and active intellect, we should also assume the existence of both 
a passive and active sense. In the debate that ensued, the phenomenon of selec¬ 
tive attention drew once again a lot of attention. To quote one example given by 
Adriaan Pattin, Nicholas Oresme stated that sense perception is more than just 
the passive reception of the species. If we are occupied by a deep thought we may 
not see what is right in front of our eyes. Nevertheless, we must assume that the 
species of this ignored object are present in the sense organs. Sense perception 
thus requires attention, which must thus be considered an activity. In the final 
analysis, Oresme held that sense perception is both passive and active and that 
there is no need for positing a separate agent sense. 8 

In this fashion, the phenomenon of selective attention remained a challenge for 
Aristotelian theories of sense perception, not only in the context of the specific de¬ 
bate about the existence of a separate agent sense, but also in a wider framework. 
Interestingly, the phenomenon of selective attention also provided a challenge to 
early-modern, anti-Aristotelian thinkers such as Descartes and Hobbes. This need 
not surprise us. Early modern philosophers continued to offer a causal theory of 
perception, which comprises three elements: 

1. an internal perceptual state; 

2. an external object; 

3. a causal mechanism leading from the object to the perceptual state. 

The main issue that early modern theorists of sense perception brought up against 
the Aristotelian doctrine have to do with the nature of the causal mechanism 
determining sense perception. Early modern thinkers rejected the mysterious 
sensible species, portrayed by Descartes as Tittle images flying through the air.’ 9 
Instead, they spoke of local motion exerted by the external object on our sensory 


7 See A. Pattin, Pour I’histoire du sens agent. La controverse entre Barthelemy de Bruges et Jean 
de Jandun. Ses antecedents et son evolution, Leuven 1988 (Acient and medieval philosophy, 6). 

8 Nicholas Oresme, Quaestiones in Aristotelis De anima, 11, q. 9, ed. B. Patar, Nicolai Oresme 
Expositio et Quaestiones in Aristotelis De anima, Louvain-la-Neuve, Leuven, Paris 1995 (Philo- 
sophes medievaux, 32), i84 72 -i 85 78 : ‘Secundo, propter solam receptionem speciei in sensu non 
est sensatio. Ergo cum hoc requiritur actio ipsius sensus. Antecedens patet, quia dicit Aristo- 
teles in isto secundo quod delata sub oculis quandoque non videmus, quia aliquando species 
est in sensu et tamen propter fortem cogitationem ad aliam non videmus. Ideo requiritur quod 
sensus advertat et convertat se ad sensibile. Et hoc est agere. Igitur sensus aliquid agif (quoted 
by Pattin, Pour I’histoire du sens agent, 301; see also 304). 

9 R. Descartes, Dioptrique, in: C. Adam & P. Tannery (eds), CEuvres de Descartes, Paris 1996, 
6:85. 
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organs. But early modern philosophers still largely spoke of sense perception in 
terms of us being passively affected by the external object. This means that the 
same old question was revived: howto square such an account of sense perception 
with the phenomenon of selective attention? We must assume that many objects 
affect our diverse organs of sense, but how is it possible that I do not hear the in¬ 
credibly loud noise generated right next to me, once I have spotted this beautiful 
girl? Is not the obvious answer that I do not attend to hearing the noise, because I 
am too preoccupied with looking at this girl? Is not this attention a spontaneous 
activity of our mind rather than a passive effect brought about in us by the exter¬ 
nal object? In this sense, early modern philosophers struggled with the same set of 
questions regarding selective attention as medieval and Renaissance Aristotelians. 

This chapter studies the way two sixteenth-century authors and two ‘modern,’ 
seventeenth-century authors dealt with these questions. We will thus be able 
to ascertain the continuities and discontinuities between Renaissance and early 
modern philosophy of mind. The authors discussed are Girolamo Fracastoro and 
Jacopo Zabarella on the one hand and Rene Descartes and Thomas Hobbes on 
the other. 


2. Girolamo Fracastoro 

Girolamo Fracastoro (i476/i478 10 -i553) studied medicine, natural philosophy 
and mathematics in Padua under the great Aristotelians Teonico Tomeo and Pie¬ 
tro Pomponazzi, and with Copernicus among his fellow students. 11 He worked 
as a doctor in his native city, Verona, and served as the official physician to the 
Council of Trent. He was accused of being responsible for moving the Council 
temporarily to Bologna under the false pretense of the plague, thus benefiting 
the papal party (Bologna being papal territory). Today, he is mainly known as 
one of the first writers on epidemiology and more particularly as the author of a 
quasi-mythological didactical poem on the origin and cure of the dreaded ‘French 
disease’: Syphilis, sive de morbogallico (first edition Verona 1530). The work was so 
immensely popular that the name Fracastoro coined for the disease, namely syph¬ 
ilis, ultimately replaced the older term morbus gallicus. However, seventeenth- 
century novatores like Francis Bacon and Marin Mersenne also knew Fracastoro’s 


10 There is some doubt about the exact year of birth, but archival evidence seems to indicate 
that he was born between 1476 and 1478. For the latest discussion of this date, see E. Pe- 
ruzzi, ‘Girolamo Fracastoro,’ in: Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 49, Roma 1997, 543-548. 
For Fracastoro s biography, see F. Pellegrini, Fracastoro, Trieste 1948 (Collana di vite di medici 
e naturalisti celebri, 3), 17-46. 

11 There is however no evidence for any contact between the two men (see Pellegrini, Fracas¬ 
toro, 20). 
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natural philosophy and epistemology. We mainly find Fracastoro’s natural phil¬ 
osophy in his De sympathia et antipathia (1546). 12 This work functions as a kind of 
general preface to the subsequent work on contagious diseases, which propounds 
a more systematic elaboration of the theory of contagion already hinted at in the 
poem Syphilis . 13 De sympathia et antipathia propounds an all-embracing philos¬ 
ophy of nature, which deals with such divergent topics as magnetism, the relation 
of elementary bodies to their natural places, and psychological themes such as 
hope, fear, joy and grief. All these phenomena are explained in terms of sympathy 
and antipathy, i.e. a certain agreement or disagreement in nature and qualities, 
making things attract and repel each other. 

Fracastoro’s epistemology is contained in the Turrius, sive de intellectione, 
which forms part of a series of dialogues which Fracastoro seems to have worked 
on over a relatively lengthy period. 14 Fracastoro’s epistemology still betrays the in¬ 
fluence of the Paduan Aristotelianism he was imbibed with as a student. 
Nevertheless, he combines this with Epicurean (or Lucretian) and Stoic elements, 
following a quite independent and unique path within Renaissance philosophy. 
The starting point of Fracastoro’s epistemology is that all cognition ( intellects ) 
is a change ( mutatio ) from not-knowing to knowing. This change can neither be 
brought about by the soul itself, nor by the external object, since the latter does 
not touch the soul. Therefore the object must send out representative species or 


12 Contained in his posthumous Opera omnia (Venezia 1555), 79-104. On De sympathia, see 
E. Peruzzi, ‘Anti-occultismo e filosofia naturale nel De sympathia et antipathia rerum di Giro¬ 
lamo Fracastoro,’ Atti e memorie dell’Acccademia Toscana delle Scienze e Lettere ‘La Colombaria,’ 
45 (1980), 41-131; G. Weidmann, De Sympathia et Antipathia Liber Unus von Girolamo Fra¬ 
castoro, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Zurich, 1979; C. Leijenhorst, ‘Hobbes and Fracastoro,’ 
Hobbes Studies, 9 (1996), 98-128; and H. Hirai, Le concept de semence dans les theories de la ma- 
tiere a la Renaissance: de Marsile Ficin d Pierre Gassendi, Turnhout 2005 (De diversis artibus, 
72), 73-89- 

13 De contagionibus et contagiosis morbis et eorum curatione libri tres. This work on contagion 
and the De sympathia et antipathia were printed together in the first edition (Venezia 1546). 
The book on contagious diseases is considered to be one of the first systematic discussions of 
epidemiology. See Ch. & D. Singer, ‘The Scientific Position of Girolamo Fracastoro,’ Annals of 
Medical History, 1 (1917), 1-34. 

14 On the Turrius, see S. Pearce, ‘Intellect and Organism in Fracastoro’s Turrius ,’ in: C. E. J. Grif¬ 
fiths & R. Hastings (eds), The Cultural Heritage of the Italian Renaissance. Essays in Honour of 
T. G. Griffith, Lewiston (ny) 1993, 235-270; E. Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philoso- 
phie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit, 1, Darmstadt 1994 (repr. of the 3 rd edn, 1922), 226-231; 
P. Kondylis, Die neuzeitliche Metaphysikkritik, Stuttgart 1990,143-146; L. Spruit, Species intel- 
ligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge, 2: Renaissance Controversies, Later Scholasticism, and 
the Elimination of the Intelligible Species in Modern Philosophy, Leiden, New York, Koln 1995 
(Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, 49), 46-49; and T. S. Hoffmann, ‘Dimensionen des Er- 
kenntnisproblems bei Girolamo Fracastoro. Fin Beitrag zur Fortentwicklung der aristotelischen 
Gnoseologie in der italienischen Renaissance,’ Vivarium, 41 (2003), 144-174. For a general 
discussion of Fracastoro’s philosophy, see G. Saitta, II pensiero italiano nellumanesimo e nel 
rinascimento, 2: II rinascimento, Bologna 1950,168-202. 
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simulachra, which are received by the soul. In this process the species play an 
active role, whereas the soul remains purely passive: 

It seems to me, if I am not wrong, that in the act of knowing, the soul only undergoes 
(the action of the species), and does not do anything ... since the representation of 
the object occurs immediately once the soul receives the species . 15 

The species according to Fracastoro are formae spirituales, produced by the mate¬ 
rial form of an object. Fracastoro claims that spiritual species are a hlm-like part 
of material objects, which can be called spiritual on account of their fineness and 
their being propagated in an instant. 16 They represent the substances which re¬ 
lease them as well as their modi, including a certain sympathy and antipathy (or 
consensus and dissensus , the terms Fracastoro prefers to use) that these substances 
have with other substances and their species. Fracastoro s species have a two-fold 
ontological status. 17 On the one hand, when considered in their own right ( secun¬ 
dum se), they are to be called objects which have an independent and absolute 
being. In this context Fracastoro speaks of species as qualitas and ens perse . 18 On 
the other hand, we can focus on their representative character, i.e. on their relative 
being. 19 In this connection, Fracastoro calls the species the image (imago) of the 
object. 20 He summarizes this dual status of the species by stating that the species 
are both one (considered in themselves) and not one (considered as representa¬ 
tion or imago ). 21 


15 G. Fracastoro, Turrius, in: Id., Opera omnia, Venezia 1555, 166C-D: ‘Mihi autem videtur, 
nisi fallor, tantum pati anima intelligendo, et nihil praeterea agere ... statim enim ubi recepit 
speciem, repraesentatio ilia fit obiecti.’ 

16 G. Fracastoro, De sympathia et antipathia, in: Id., Opera omnia, Venezia 1555, 83A-B: l Hae 
igitur tenues et superficiales formae aptae inprimis sunt id quod sunt, representare usque ad 
crassas illas, a quibus productae sunt, propter quod simulachra earum et species sunt appellatae. 
Propter tenuitatem autem et quod momento gignuntur spirituales dici consueverunt, eiusdem 
tamen rationis cum iis quae et crassae et materiales dicuntur.’ 

17 Cf. Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 2:48. 

18 This combination of qualitas and ens per se is quite common in the Aristotelian tradition. 
Qualities are categories and as such entia per se, as opposed to entia per accidens such as the 
white man. See e.g. the Auctoritates Aristotelis, ed. J. Hamesse, Paris 1974 (Philosophes medie- 
vaux, 17), 1:131 (‘ens per se est quod significat decern praedicamenta uno modo. Alio modo 
significat veritatem uniuscujusque’) and 1:155 (‘ens per se aliud est in anima, aliud extra ani- 
mam, et dividitur in decern praedicamenta, scilicet substantiam, quantitatem, qualitatem, et sic 
de aliis’). 

19 Fracastoro, Turrius, 174B: ‘Duo enim in specie repetita sunt: alterum, quod ipsa secundum 
se qualitas quaedam est, secundum quam ens per se est et absolutum. Alterum vero est esse 
quod habet quatenus repraesentativa est, secundum quod relativum quoddam est.’ 

20 Fracastoro, Turrius, 168c. 

21 Fracastoro, Turrius, 168c: ‘Species quatenus imago est non est una, sicut neque una res 
quae offertur. Una tamen est secundum se et secundum esse quod habet ut qualitas, cui accidit 
habere modos plures.’ 
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The same species are responsible for both the perceptual knowledge of par¬ 
ticulars and intellectual knowledge of universals. Ontologically speaking there is 
thus a continuity between the species that effect sense perception and those that 
produce intellectual knowledge. However, if we consider the species as represen¬ 
tation or imago of the object there are important differences. In sense perception, 
the species as image of the object is confused, as it is bound up with all kinds of 
accidents. In intellectual knowledge, the imago of the object is isolated and thus 
rendered universal. 22 For example the white of the milk that we see makes part of 
a confused whole in our perception of the milk, whereas the white is isolated from 
all other aspects of the milk in our intellectual knowledge, which thus pertains to 
the white in general. Nevertheless, ontologically speaking it is the same species 
‘white that functions in both sense perception and intellectual knowledge. 

The mediating cognitive faculty between sense perception and intellectual 
knowledge is the so-called subnotio, defined as that act of intellection, which 
comes after the sensus communis and before all other intellections. 

I call subnotio that cognitive faculty in which the soul is moved, as it were, to 
inspect one by one the many different elements presented simultaneously and in 
confused order in any single apprehension. 23 

In order to characterize subnotio, Fracastoro uses the example of a forest, which 
in the act of sense is first grasped as one confused and indistinct whole. Subse¬ 
quently, we begin to perceive different trees, different leaves etc. This process of 
inner differentiation and clarification is what Fracastoro calls subnotio, ‘nothing 
but the representation of one sensibile after another,’ 24 which occurs instantan¬ 
eously during an act of sensation as well as after that. Subnotio itself is a simple 
act of apprehension which neither asserts truth nor falsity. It serves as the basis for 
judgements by means of composition and division, which involve truth claims. 25 


22 Fracastoro, Turrius, 177c: ‘lam enim manifestum est unam esse et eandem speciem in 
utroque, sed modis diversis. In sensu enim est confusa et coniuncta cum aliis coniunctis, in 
intellectu vero separata et distincta, ac sic universalis facta. Dico autem esse factam universa- 
lem non secundum esse quod habet, quatenus una quaedam qualitas est (sic enim singularis 
est), sed universalem quatenus imago est et repraesentat.’ See also Pearce, ‘Intellect and Orga¬ 
nism,’ 250. 

23 Fracastoro, Turrius, 169C-D: ‘Voco autem subnotionem earn cognitionem qua sub uno quo- 
dam apprehenso multa alia simul confuso quodam ordine sese offerunt, ad quem consequenter 
movetur anima, unum post aliud inspectura (transl. Pearce, ‘Intellect and Organism,’ 244). 

24 Fracastoro, Turrius, 169D: ‘Simplex et sola repraesentatio unius sensibilis post aliud.’ Ac¬ 
cording to Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 2:49, Fracastoro’s concept of subnotio was probably 
influenced by the Epicurean and Stoic notion of prolepsis. 

25 Fracastoro, Turrius, 170D. Here, Fracastoro uses standard scholastic logical terminology. 
Composition is the process of assembling the similar in an act of affirmation, while division 
divides the dissimilar in an act of negation. 
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To return to our example, we grasp the universal concept ‘white by first isola¬ 
ting the colour white in milk by subnotio, and by subsequently comparing it to the 
colour white as seen in snow and other white objects. This cannot be done imme¬ 
diately after birth, but only later in life, after having received a sufficient number of 
species, having formed a sufficient number of subnotiones and having established 
enough comparisons. In this fashion, the concept of subnotio enables Fracastoro 
to see sense perception and intellectual knowledge as a continuous process and 
to stress the empirical origin of universal concepts in a way that, according to 
Cassirer, forshadows Berkeley and other British Empiricists. 26 

Now, subnotio clearly seems to involve an activity of the soul. By means of 
subnotio we choose to focus on elements that constitute the confused whole that 
is first passively given to our senses. Indeed, most commentators speak of sub¬ 
notio as ‘a fundamental activity of the soul’ and ‘a spontaneous process.’ 27 This 
conclusion, however, seems to contradict Fracastoro s express statement that all 
‘intelligere’ is ‘pati,’ in other words that all cognition is a passive affection of the 
soul brought about by the species. What most commentators have overlooked is 
that Fracastoro himself was not only fully aware of this contradiction but also 
tried to solve it. ft is precisely the phenomenon of selective attention that plays a 
vital role here. 

Fracastoro acknowledges that the mere presence of the species in the soul does 
not suffice for cognition. Another requirement is a certain attention or ‘applica¬ 
tion of the soul,’ which explains why sometimes we do not perceive what is right 
before our eyes: the species are there, but our attention (‘intentio’) is not. 28 Ac¬ 
cording to Fracastoro, this phenomenon of selective attention does not involve a 
spontaneous, unsolicited activity of the soul. He gives two reasons for this. First, 
some species have greater force than others, and our attention is drawn to those 
that are stronger or more ‘in act’ than others. In other words, selective attention 
is explained in terms of the relative force of external stimuli, not in terms of an 
autonomous activity of the soul. 29 Second, attention is not a question of the soul 
moving itself. Rather, the instrumenta of the soul, i.e. the animal spirits and the 


26 Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem, 1:236. 

27 Pearce, ‘Intellect and Organism,’ 245. See also Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem, 1:228: ‘Von 
der sinnlichen Empfanglichkeit ist dieses zergliedernde und analytische Vermogen des Be- 
wusstseins - fur das Fracastoro im Begriff der “subnotio” einen eigenen neuen Terminus pragt - 
dadurch getrennt, dass es eine tatige Teilnahme des Ich voraussetzt.’ Hoffmann, ‘Dimensionen 
des Erkenntnisproblems,’ 163, also states that the subnotio is not ‘vom Objekt her dirigiert,’ 
but that it is a ‘einfacher Akt im Sinne einer Vitalfunktion, einer zuletzt organisch gesteuerten 
Ordnung bzw. Distribution der Aufmerksamkeit des erkennenden Individuums.’ 

28 Fracastoro, Turrius, 170B: ‘Ad faciendam intellectionem non sufficit praesentia specierum, 
sed requiritur et applicatio animae et intentio, propter quod saepe nec ilia quae pro oculis sunt 
videmus, quod intentionem non adhibemus.’ 

29 Fracastoro, Turrius, 170B: ‘Licet species omnes praesentes animae sint et uno in puncto 
omnes, non tamen equaliter movent, sed illae prius et fortius, quae actu sunt magis.’ 
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nerves, are moved by the species coming from the objects. In other words, the 
objects do literally draw our attention to them, some of them being stronger and 
hence more succesful in doing this than others. 30 

Fracastoro applies this account of selective attention to his concept of subnotio. 
He emphasizes again that stronger species extrude weaker ones and that species 
that are more ‘in act’ are stronger than those that are less ‘in act.’ According to 
Fracastoro, the confused whole that is first given to our senses is more ‘in act’ 
than the more universal elements known to us through subnotio. What Fracastoro 
probably means is that these components are only potentially contained in the 
confused whole; they are not immediately given. This explains why the confused 
whole makes a stronger impression and is first given to us. After that, however, the 
soul is moved to inspect what is less strong, i.e. what is less in act, which are the 
more universal aspects we isolate or analyse by means of subsequent subnotiones . 31 

In other words, the relation between sense perception and subnotio is not that 
between a receptive versus an active act of cognition. Rather, it is the relation 
between a stronger and a weaker force exerted upon our soul by the species. In 
sum, just like selective attention, subnotio is indeed a passive affection of the soul, 
caused by the species. In that sense, Fracastoro s basic conviction that knowledge 
comes about in a passive way is not contradicted by the seemingly ‘active or ‘spon¬ 
taneous’ character of mental acts such as selective attention or subnotio. 

One of the sources of Fracastoro’s doctrine could be Aristotle’s Parva naturalia. 
More in particular, there seems to be a certain echo of Aristotle’s De sensu: 


30 Fracastoro, Turrius, 170B-C: ‘Non movet autem anima sese, sed eius instrumenta moventur 
recepta specie boni. Dico autem instrumenta animae spiritus ipsos et nervos ac membranas. 
Omnia enim haec in intentione animae moventur. Spiritus quippe multi uniuntur, nervi et 
membranae tenduntur, unde et intentio dicta est, ac tandem virtus omnis ac vis animae ad 
unum quoddam applicata et intenta est.’ 

31 Fracastoro, Turrius, 170c: ‘Spiritus quippe multi uniuntur, nervi et membranae tenduntur, 
unde et intentio dicta est, ac tandem virtus omnis ac vis animae ad unum quoddam applicata 
et intenta est. Quare et hoc ipsum primo et ante alia apprehendit et noscit. Tale autem est quod 
ut totum offertur. Hoc enim maxime actu est. Non movet autem semper, quoniam parto illo et 
noto ac laetata anima in ipso, novus appetitus insurgit, ad alia quae oblata quidem ut bona, non 
autem commode habita et distincte, sed confuse et veluti de longe et perumbram tristitiam pa- 
riunt. Unde appetitus innascitur ad ea etiam dignoscenda, quae in toto ut coniuncta offeruntur. 
Quare et ad ilia applicatur. Prius autem ad id quod inter ilia magis actu est, mox ad aliud et aliud, 
donee aliquid earn distrahat, aut labore sessa desistat. Per hunc modum haec animae operatio 
conficitur, quam “subnotionem” vocamus.’ Hoffmann, ‘Dimensionen des Erkenntnisproblems,’ 
165 reads this pasage in the sense that according to Fracastoro knowledge acquisition is guided 
by the drive for self-preservation. Our attention is attracted by those objects that best fulfill 
this drive. However, this passage seems to suggest an entirely different picture: we are not inter¬ 
ested in ourselves, but in knowledge of the world. If we get acquainted with an object, we derive 
pleasure ( laetitia ) from this knowledge, but pain ( tristitia) from our awareness that as yet we 
do not have a complete knowledge of this object. It is this tristitia which engenders our strive 
( appetitus ) for a more complete knowledge. 
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Assuming, as is natural, that of two movements the stronger always tends to extrude 
the weaker, is it possible or not that one should be able to perceive two objects 
simultaneously in the same individual time? The above assumption explains why 
persons do not perceive what is brought before their eyes, if they are at the time 
deep in thought, or in a fright, or listening to some loud noise. 32 

The same principle of ‘the stronger movement extrudes the weaker one’ is also at 
work in Aristotle’s explanation of dreams, which can be caused by internal and 
external motions that are extruded during the day by the more powerful motion 
of sense perception. 33 Though it may be clear that Aristotle is asking questions 
rather than giving answers here, the gist of his explanation of selective attention 
seems clear enough. Just like Fracastoro’s account, it hinges on the relative force of 
external stimuli: the hearing of a loud noise prevents us from seeing an object that 
is right before our eyes because the noise is stronger than the visual impression. 

The great strength of this kind of explanation of selective attention is that it 
can be squared with a causal theory of sense perception. The threat posed by a 
seemingly ‘active’ or ‘spontaneous’ process such as selective attention is dissipated 
by analysing it in terms of the relative force of external stimuli. Selective attention 
does not undermine the general thesis that sense perception is a matter of being 
passively affected by external objects. Moreover, this account also has a certain 
degree of intuitive plausibility. Why do I not hear the dripping of the water tap? 
Well, my unruly neighbours are quite audibly having another marital crisis. The 
stronger extrudes the weaker, ergo my neighbours overrule the water tap. 

But how plausible is this theory? What about the case in which I am pondering 
over an excruciating passage in Aristotle, so much so that I do not notice my girl¬ 
friend standing right in front of me? Here the situation is more complex, as there 
are not two competing external stimuli possessing different strengths. Moreover, 
this case also illustrates that attention cannot only be drawn towards something, 
but we can also actively pay attention to something. Attention seems to be more 
than just the passive registering of stimuli on a photographic plate. It can also be 
like the active ranging of a search-light. These considerations probably played a 
role in the theory of our next author, Jacopo Zabarella. 


32 Aristotle, De sensu etsensatoy, 447an-i6, transl. J.I. Beare, in: J. Barnes (ed.), The Complete 
Works of Aristotle, The Revised Oxford Translation, Princeton 1984 (Bollingen Series 71/2), 
1:709. 

33 Aristotle, De insomniis 3, 46ob32-46ia3, transl. J.I. Beare, in: J. Barnes (ed.), The Complete 
Works of Aristotle, The Revised Oxford Translation, Princeton 1984 (Bollingen Series 71/2), 
i:733. 
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3. Jacopo Zabarella 

Zabarella (1533-1589) was born at Padua and, like Fracastoro, was also educated 
there. He became himself professor of philosophy at Padua in 1569. 34 His 
teachings on natural philosophy, including Aristotle’s De anima, were collected 
in his De rebus naturalibus, which was published posthumously in 1590. This 
work comprises thirty different treatises, ten of which are devoted to psychology 
Zabarella was one of the most influential exponents of the great tradition of 
Paduan Aristotelianism. 35 His works, especially those on logic and natural philo¬ 
sophy, circulated widely in universities in the German lands, the Dutch Republic, 
England and other places. 

Zabarella’s treatment of selective attention is found in a separate treatise of his 
De rebus naturalibus, which deals with the possible separate existence of an agent 
sense . 36 Zabarella divides this question into two parts, of which the first deals 
with the question of whether the production of the species by the sensible object 
requires a separate agent sense. As this part of Zabarella’s dicussion has no bearing 
on our topic, we will leave it aside. More interesting for our purposes is the second 
part, which discusses whether or not the act of sense requires a separate agent 
sense. Without going into all the details of this intricate quaestio , it is important 
to notice that according to Zabarella sense perception involves more than just 
the passive reception of sensible species by the soul. It clearly also requires what 
Zabarella calls iudicatio, an active assent by the soul to the incoming sensory 
information. According to Zabarella, it is this iudicatio that really constitutes sense 
perception. The reception of incoming sensible species is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition for sense perception to take place . 37 

The distinction between reception and judgement is certainly not Zabarella’s 
own invention. For example, it plays an important role in Aquinas’s psychology 
as well . 38 It is not altogether clear what Zabarella means by the term ‘judgement,’ 


34 On Zabarella, see A. Poppi, La dottrina della scienza in Giacomo Zabarella, Padova 1972 
(Saggi e testi, 12). On Zabarella’s doctrine of sense perception, see J. B. South, ‘Zabarella and the 
Intentionality of Sensation,’ Rivista di storia della filosofia, 52 (2002), 5-25. See also E. Michael, 
‘The Nature and Influence of Late Renaissance Paduan Psychology,’ History of Universities, 12 
(i993)» 65-94. 

35 On Paduan Aristotelianism, see L. Olivieri (ed.), Aristotelismo veneto e scienza moderna. 
Atti del 25 0 Anno Accademico del Centro per la storia della tradizione aristotelica nel Veneto, 
2 vols., Padova 1983 (Saggi e testi, 17 & 18). 

36 J. Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, in: Id., De rebus naturalibus, Frankfurt am Main 1607, 
repr. Frankfurt am Main 1966, 831-856. 

37 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 9, 851: ‘Facta autem receptione, anima utitur organo dum 
speciem in eo receptam iudicat. Itaque recipere est organi animati, iudicare autem est so- 
lius animae et ratione iudicii anima dicitur agere, quia nil aliud est iudicare quam sensionem 
producere.’ 

38 See Pasnau, Theories of Cognition, 138-142. 
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but in any case it seems to comprise a kind of first-order awareness. The recep¬ 
tion of the species appears to take place at a sub-conscious level, whereas sensory 
judgement is the souls active awareness of the perceived colour, sound or other 
sensible quality. 

Zabarella lists two arguments for his thesis that sense perception requires a 
judging activity of the soul. The first argument rests on his interpretation of pas¬ 
sages from Aristotle. Zabarella disagrees with Aquinas’s statement that Aristotle 
consistently maintains the fundamental passivity of sense perception. 39 He lists 
three passages from De anima, which according to him all prove that Aristotle 
acknowledges an active role of the soul in sense perception. Suffice it to say here 
that this argument from authority is hardly convincing. Most, if not all, of the 
passages Zabarella adduces do not appear to conclude what Zabarella reads into 
them. 40 For instance, Aristotle says: 

The soul is the cause or source of the living body... Sensation is held to be a quali¬ 
tative alteration, and nothing except what has soul in it is capable of sensation .’ 41 

This passage is part of a discussion in which Aristotle makes it clear that the soul 
is not only the form of the living body but also its final, formal, and efficient cause. 
In this sense, the soul is also the cause of sense perception, since bodies that do 
not have a soul, have no sense perception either. But this does not imply at all that 
the soul is the direct efficient cause of sense perception, nor does it necessarily 
entail a proper activity of the soul in sense perception, as Zabarella has it. 42 

Far more plausible is Zabarella’s second argument, which is not based on 
Aristotle’s authority but on experience. Here, Zabarella invokes the phenomenon 
of selective attention as an empirical proof for his thesis that sense perception 
involves more than just the passive reception of sensible species by the soul: 

It happens often that we do not see a coloured thing put before our eyes. The reason 
is the following: though the impression of the species in the eye is being produced 
(for if there exists no impediment we cannot deny this), the soul will nevertheless 
not judge that species, if the soul is applied to other things. Therefore, vision implies 
not just the reception of the species, but also judgement. For if the mere recep¬ 
tion was vision, what we have described should not happen. Therefore, besides the 


39 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 9,851-852: ‘Sic ... aperte dicit(sc. Aristoteles) animam esse 
causam effectricem sensionis. Quare non est verum id quod a Thoma pro comperto assumitur 
Aristotelem nunquam dixisse sentire esse agere sed solum pati.’ 

40 The passages Zabarella discusses are Aristotle, De anima 1112,424M7; 114,4i5b2i-27; and 
m 2, 426ai4. 

41 Aristotle, De anima n 4, 4i5b9, 24-25, transl. Smith, 661. 

42 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 9, 852. 
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reception of the species, an action of the soul is also required, by which the species 
is judged. Consequently, neither the object, nor its species are the efficient cause of 
vision. 43 

Now, how exactly does this sensory judgement come about, and how does it 
explain the phenomenon of selective attention? To judge means, according to 
Zabarella, to ‘drink in’ ( imbibere ) the species which are received from the object. 
The soul transforms itself into the object in a spiritual way; it ‘becomes’ (fieri) the 
object spiritualiter. Zabarella states that when the soul has judged a sense object, 
and hence has become that object, it cannot simultaneously become something 
else . 44 Take the example of not seeing an object right before us, because we are 
attentively listening to a beautiful piece of music: we have not only received the 
audible species sent out by the musicians, but we are also judging them. That is to 
say, the soul has ‘drunk in’ the species, and through these species has become one 
with the piece of music in question. Having become one with the music excludes 
simultaneously becoming one with the object right before our eyes, despite the 
fact that it is insistently emitting its species. Paying attention to the music thus 
precludes paying attention to the visible object right before us. 

In this fashion, Zabarella uses the phenomenon of selective attention and dis¬ 
traction in order to argue that sense perception involves more than the passive 
reception of species by the sense organs. According to him, the whole process 
of sense perception comprises three different elements: first, the reception of the 
species by the sense organ which is animated by the soul; second, the soul which 
has received the species judges the species in the afore-mentioned fashion; and 
third, this judgement is being received again by the animated sense organ. The 
soul is passive in the first and the third stages, while it is active and, so to speak, 
on its own in the second stage. The first stage may precede the second and third 


43 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 9, 852: ‘Hoc idem comprobatur argumento satis manifesto 
sumpto ab experientia. Nam saepe contingit ut rem coloratam ob oculos positam non videa- 
mus, quia licet fiat impressio speciei in oculo (nullo enim existente impedimento, id negari non 
potest), attamen anima aliis rebus intenta speciem illam non iudicat. Non sola igitur speciei re- 
ceptio est visio, sed etiam iudicatio. Nam si sola receptio esset visio, id quod diximus evenire 
non deberet. Ergo praeter receptionem speciei requiritur etiam animae actio, qua species iudi- 
cetur. Proinde neque obiectum neque eius species est causa effectrix visionis.’ 

44 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 10, 854: ‘Recepta igitur in oculo coloris specie, cuius ef¬ 
fectrix causa est color materialis externus, emanat ab ipsa natura animae ut in sua substantia 
imbibat illam speciem et fiat spiritaliter color file, quern sentire dicitur ... Per haec autem, quae 
modo diximus, ratio facile affertur cur aliquando non videmus ea quae ob oculos habemus. 
Tunc enim anima intenta est consideration! alterius rei, et est facta res ilia. Non potest autem 
simul fieri duae res. Ideo dum unam speciem recipit ac iudicat, non potest fieri alia res. Tunc igi¬ 
tur recipitur in oculo species coloris, at non iudicatur, propterea quod anima cuius est iudicium 
tunc est facta alia res, nec potest fieri color hie receptus, nisi desinat esse res ilia alia.’ 
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ones in time. The second one only logically precedes the third one, whereas in 
reality these two processes occur simultaneously . 45 

The upshot of this theory is that the psychological side of sense perception 
(awareness and judgement) and the ‘input’ - or what we could call the physiologi¬ 
cal side of sense perception - are very closely intertwined. Zabarella affirms that it 
is the same soul which passively undergoes the action of the objects through their 
species and which actively processes the incoming information through sensory 
judgement. Though the phenomenon of selective attention illustrates that the ‘in¬ 
put’ of sensory information and sensory awareness are two different factors in the 
process of sense perception, these two processes do not take place at two comple¬ 
tely different epistemological and ontological levels, but are different functions 
which are performed by one and the same soul. Hence, according to Zabarella, 
there is no need for a separate agent sense: one and the same soul performs both 
the active and the passive roles in sense perception . 46 

Zabarella’s theory contains some interesting elements. One concept that de¬ 
serves closer attention is the notion of c imbibere (‘to drink in’). Zabarella takes 
issue with this notion in his Liber de speciebus intelligibilibus, which follows upon 
the book on agent sense. 47 There, he rejects the opinion of some unnamed ‘recent’ 
followers of the medieval Carmelite John Baconthorpe (died ca. 1348), whom 
Teen Spruit has identified as Gerolamo Girelli (1490-1573) and Simone Porzio 
(1496-1554). 48 These authors claim that the intellect does not need any mediating 
impressed intelligible species, but that it can directly ‘drink in’ the object itself. 


45 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 10, 854-855: ‘Ex his omnibus colligimus tria haec in 
sensione notanda esse, quae Latini tria instantia appellarunt, ordinata atque distincta, si non 
tempore, saltern natura. Primum enim ab actione obiecti materialis fit in organo receptio spe- 
ciei, ut coloris in oculo. Secundo anima iudicium profert, et ita agere dicitur. Tertio recipitur 
iudicium in toto composito nempe organo animato, et ita anima tanquam eius pars dicitur pati. 
Primum quidem instans potest etiam tempore praecedere reliqua, ut diximus de illo qui res 
praesentes non animadvertit; potest etiam non praecedere tempore, sed solum natura. At se¬ 
cundum non potest praecedere tertium tempore, sed natura tantum praecedit, quia visio est 
simul iudicatio seu actio animae et receptio oculi animati. Quemadmodum simul tempore 
forma elementi est movens quatenus est forma, et mota quatenus est in materia, ita ut agere 
sit solius animae, pati autem non solius, sed organi animati.’ 

46 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 11, 851: ‘Sequendam esse arbitror Graecorum sententiam 
... quod eadem sit facultas sensibilis quae et agat et patiatur variis rationibus. Cum enim eadem 
anima duobus muneribus fungatur: turn informet organum, quod sine ipsa non esset organum, 
nisi aequivoce, turn organa a se informato utatur ad operandum. Ratione prioris muneris pati- 
tur, proprium enim organi officium est speciem recipere et pati. Ideo anima sensibilis quatenus 
dat esse organo, constituit proprium receptivum speciei sensibilis et ad hanc receptionem re- 
fertur anima ut ratio recipiendi. Facta autem receptione anima utitur organo dum speciem in 
eo receptam iudicat.’ 

47 J. Zabarella, Liber de speciebus intelligibilibus, in: Id., De rebus naturalibus, Frankfurt am 
Main 1607, repr. Frankfurt am Main 1966, 979-1006 (esp. 2, 983). 

48 Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 2:229. 
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Zabarella rejects this opinion on several grounds which we need not discuss here. 
The bottom line of his account is that we do need the mediation of intelligible 
species. Interestingly, however, and contrary to Spruit’s claim, Zabarella retains 
the notion of ‘imbibere .’ 49 In his own account it is, however, not the object itself 
which the soul ‘drinks in,’ but its intelligible species, through which it becomes 
spiritualiter the object itself. In fact, according to Zabarella, by using the con¬ 
cept of‘imbibere,’ the recentiores unwillingly subscribe to the view promulgated by 
Zabarella himself. For to ‘drink in’ the object implies a receptive activity, and this 
reception can be of no other thing than the intelligible species. 

The notion of ‘imbibere’ does not only play a prominent role in Zabarella’s 
account of intellection, but as we saw it is also to be found in his doctrine of 
sense perception. It seems that the use of this notion has the same background 
as in the case of the doctrine of intellection. Just as in the case of intellection, 
Zabarella tries to stress the active side of sense perception while avoiding the 
pitfall of what we might call ‘immediatism.’ As for immediatism with regard to 
sense perception, one intuitively plausible account of attention says that when I 
am listening attentively to the most beautiful Adagio ever composed, I am ‘with 
the music’; I become ‘one with the music,’ and as far as I am concerned the world 
surrounding me ‘stops existing.’ Now, this is in a nutshell the theory of attention 
of Peter John Olivi, who in fact also speaks of‘imbibere,’ and claims that the soul 
through a kind of spiritual attention can directly ‘drink in’ the object, without the 
need of mediating sensible species . 50 

This is exactly one of the implications of a view that stresses attention as an 
important part of sense perception. As in the case of Olivi, the emphasis on sense 
perception as ‘awareness’ and attention may become so strong that it outweighs or 
even replaces the ‘input’ side of sense perception. While Zabarella, unlike Thomas 
Aquinas, also wishes to honour the active, ‘attention’ side of sense perception, he 
wishes to avoid this kind of immediatism. Therefore, though he uses the term ‘im¬ 
bibere,’ which is linked to the immediatist position, he restricts it to the reception 
of the species. The soul becomes the object through the species it receives spiri¬ 
tualiter, not in a direct fashion. In other words, while Zabarella stresses the soul’s 
activity in sense perception, at the same time he still retains the need of mediating 
species. The soul cannot through some kind of spiritual attention reach out to the 
object without such mediation. 


49 Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 2:230. See Zabarella, Liber de speciebus intelligibilibus, 5, 988: 
‘Ideo hanc eorum appellationem (sc. “imbibitio”) non modo non refutamus, sed maxime appro- 
bamus, quia receptio specierum in intellectu convenientissime vocatur “imbibitio,” nec potest 
convenientius nominari.’ 

50 See L. Spruit, Species intelligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge, 1: Classical Roots and 
Medieval Discussions, Leiden, New York, Koln r994 (Brills Studies in Intellectual History, 48), 
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There might seem to be another position that Zabarella tries to avoid, namely 
‘innatism,’ a theory that emphasizes the soul’s activity in sense perception and 
intellection in yet another way. This theory was proposed by Simplicius, whose De 
anima commentary gained a wide adherence among Renaissance philosophers, 
among whom Zabarellas teacher, Marcantonio Genua (1491-1563). 51 Though we 
find no explicit reference to innatism in the context of Zabarellas discussion of 
selective attention, he does direct his arrows at it in his account of the intelligible 
species. 

In that context, Zabarella summarizes Simplicius’s position by stating that the 
external object does not transmit a species or form to the soul, but merely occa¬ 
sions the soul to direct itself to the innate ideas which are, as Zabarella summarizes 
it, ‘consubstantial’ with it. The object does not provide the representational con¬ 
tent of sense perception, but only gives an external stimulus, or wake-up call, to 
the soul to find the appropriate contents within itself. 52 According to Zabarella, 
this goes completely against the grain of Aristotelian psychology, which states that 
the soul does not have any perceptual or intellectual content in act. Therefore, the 
soul needs to receive perceptual and intellectual content from without. In order to 
gain knowledge, the soul needs to get into contact with the world, not primarily 
with itself. 

The same idea pervades his account of selective attention. Zabarella stresses 
that the soul has to receive perceptual content from without, and explicitly re¬ 
jects the Simplician doctrine that the sensitive soul has innate ideas, just like 
the intellective soul. 53 Viewed against this background, it may also become clear 
why Zabarella stresses that it is the same soul that is both passive and active in 
sense perception, a view that he ascribes to Alexander of Aphrodisias. 54 Against 
all forms of Platonism, including that of Simplicius, Zabarella stresses that per- 


51 On the influence of Simplicius’s De anima commentary on Renaissance psychology, see 
Spruit, Species intelligibilis, 2:159-185. On the authenticity of this commentary, see H. J. Blu- 
menthal, ‘The Psychology of (?) Simplicius’ Commentary on the De Anima’, in: H. J. Blumenthal 
& A. C. Lloyd (eds), Soul and the Structure of Being in Late Neoplatonism. Syrianus, Proclus, and 
Simplicius, Liverpool 1982, 73-93 (here 73-74). 

52 Zabarella, Liber de speciebus intelligibilibus, 1, 979: ‘Quum enim illi (sc. Simplicius et Plato- 
nici) dicant animam rationalem habere in se rationes ideales in se naturaliter insitas et con- 
substantiales, non ut extrinsecus impressas, proinde nihil a phantasmatibus recipere, sed so¬ 
lum excitari ad contemplandas in se rationes ideales, quae tunc tanquam e tenebris in lucem 
prodeuntes incipiunt vocari habitus, huic sententiae adversatur aperte Aristoteles.’ 

53 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 10, 854. For Simplicius’s view of sense perception, see 
Simplicius, Commentaria in tres libros De anima Aristotelis, 111.62, transl. Evangelista Lungus 
Asulanus, Venezia 1564, repr. Frankfurt am Main 1979 (Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, 
Versiones Latinae, 16), 34 v -35 r , esp. 35 r : ‘Assimilatur igitur sensibilibus anima, non eo quod ab 
ipsis aliquid suscipiat, sed quia per propriam ipsis rationem agat.’ 

54 Zabarella, Liber de sensu agente, 9, 851. 
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ceptual awareness is not a fully spiritual process, completely detached from the 
corporeal organ. Though formally the iudicatio is an activity of the incorporeal 
soul, this action is embedded in or ‘received by’ the sense organ insofar as it is 
animated by the soul. Zabarella thus rejects the epistemological dualism that Sim¬ 
plicius’s view entails. According to Simplicius, the physiological ‘stirring’ of the 
sense organs and the ensuing activity of the soul resulting in perceptual aware¬ 
ness take place at two completely different ontological and epistemological levels. 
The difficulty this kind of dualism faces lies in explaining how these two dif¬ 
ferent levels can interact at all. By contrast, Zabarella firmly ties together the 
corporeal passive reception of the species in the sense organs and the active, in¬ 
corporeal iudicatio by the soul, thus avoiding the pitfalls of dualism. Seen from 
this perspective, Zabarella’s psychology is a careful balancing act, not only be¬ 
tween material and immaterial factors, but also between passive and active 
factors. 

Though at first sight immediatism and innatism seem to be radically opposed 
to each other, from Zabarella’s perspective they boil down to the same funda¬ 
mental mistake. Both positions unduly emphasize the soul’s activity in sense 
perception at the expense of the causal efficacy of external objects. Whether that 
activity consists in direct contact with external objects or with innate ideas does 
not make much of a difference for Zabarella. While Zabarella allows an active role 
for the soul in sense perception, he, at the same time, upholds the view that the dis¬ 
tance between the material object and the immaterial soul needs to be traversed 
by mediating principles, namely the spiritual species. In other words, the basis of 
all cognition is a receptive act of the soul, or to be more precise, of the ‘ensouled 
sense organ.’ 

It is clear that the phenomenon of selective attention has an important func¬ 
tion in Zabarella’s theoretical edifice. He uses it in order to underpin his thesis 
that sense perception involves both the passive reception of species and an active 
awareness on the part of the soul. But is his explanation of selective attention con¬ 
vincing in its own right? The answer is clearly negative. The explanation in terms 
of the ‘imbibitio’ of the soul which ‘becomes’ one object at the expense of another 
leaves far too much unexplained. First of all, experience shows that it is possible 
that we are torn away by an object when we are deeply immersed in contemplating 
another one. In some cases this results in a compound perception: we are aware of 
both objects simultaneously. Along the lines of Zabarella’s theory, this should not 
be possible. Moreover, it also seems to be too one-sided to explain attention ex¬ 
clusively in terms of an activity of the soul. As already said, objects may draw our 
attention to them. When I am deeply immersed in thinking about the argument 
of this chapter, I may not notice the water dripping from the tap, but I will surely 
be stirred and disturbed if they start shooting cannons right next to me. In other 
words, as we have already seen in the case of Fracastoro, attention also involves 
the relative strength or impact of sense objects, which does not seem to play any 
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role in Zabarella’s picture. By contrast, the relative strength of sense objects figures 
quite prominently in the account of Rene Descartes, to whom we turn now. 

4. Rene Descartes 

Less than fourty years divide the publication of Zabarella’s De rebus naturali- 
bus from the conception of Rene Descartes’s Traite de I’homme, but a lot had 
happened during the intervening years. Especially the theory of spiritual species 
had become the moderns’s favourite target. Descartes ridicules the scholastics for 
thinking that little images fly through the sky, telling us how things in the external 
world look like. 55 Nevertheless, also without the species, the phenomenon of selec¬ 
tive attention remained a formidable theoretical challenge. 56 Although Descartes 
rejected the need of mediating spiritual species, he also defended a causal theory 
of perception, which depicts sense perception as an effect that is brought about in 
the soul by external objects. The soul, however, is no longer passively affected by 
the species, but by the local motion exerted on us by the objects. In his early Regu- 
lae, for instance, Descartes cleverly uses the old vocabulary and metaphors of the 
scholastics, while giving a new mechanistic content to them. Sense perception, 
according to Descartes may indeed be compared to the impression made by the 
signet-ring in the wax, as Aristotle had stated. 57 However, while Aristotle uses this 
metaphor in order to show that the soul receives the form of the object without 
the matter, Descartes emphasizes that we should take this as a quite adequate, 
literal description of a physical process that occurs in the brain. By means of the 
local motion travelling through the medium, objects imprint figures or physical 
images in the sense organs that are transported to the brain where they are in¬ 
spected by the incorporeal soul. 58 In his later works, Descartes was to change the 
details of this account of sense perception, but the gist remained the same. 

As Dennis Des Chene has excellently demonstrated, Descartes mechanized 
a whole series of activities that the scholastics had assigned to the vegetative and 
sensitive souls. 59 Descartes employs diverse machine models (springs, organs etc.) 

55 Descartes, Dioptrique, 85: £ Et par ce moyen vostre esprit sera deliure de toutes ces petites 
images voltigeantes par fair, nominees des especes intentionelles, qui trauaillent tant l’imagina- 
tion des Philosophes.’ 

56 In his Meditations, Descartes frequently uses the vocabulary of mental attention: he asks us 
to attend to our thoughts, to pay attention to what is going on in our mind, etc. However, as the 
Meditations do not discuss the specific problem of selective attention, the work will be left out 
of the discussion here. 

57 Aristotle, De anima n 12, 424320. 

58 R. Descartes, Regulae ad directionem ingenii, xii, in: C. Adam & R Tannery (eds), CEuvres 
de Descartes, Paris 1996, 10:415. On Descartes’s theory of sense perception, see D. L. Sepper, 
Descartes’s Imagination. Proportion, Images, and the Activity of Thinking, Berkeley 1996. 

59 D. Des Chene, Spirits and Clocks. Machine and Organism in Descartes, Ithaca (ny), London 


2001. 
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in order to explain these phenomena. This research programme can mainly be 
found in his Traite de Vhomme , the second part of Le monde. This manuscript was 
published long after Descartes’s death, after he had tucked it away in 1633, upon 
receiving the frightening news of the condemnation of Galileo. Here, we also meet 
our old problem of selective attention again: 



Descartes’s explanation of how one object distracts us from another. 

As can be seen, Descartes offers a mechanistic explanation for the fact that an 
intensive visual perception may even block the wonderful smell of a rose. As is 
well-known, the pineal gland (h) plays an important role in Descartes. After the 
nerves have been stirred by the external objects, they pull open the pores of the 
pineal gland. These give way to the animal spirits which leave material traces, 
also called ‘corporeal ideas,’ on the pineal gland. 60 With these conceptual tools, 
Descartes is able to give a mechanistic explanation of the phenomenon of selec¬ 
tive attention. By the force of the visual object, the pineal gland is literally drawn 
in its direction, so that not enough spirits can be issued from point d. This in turn, 
prevents us from perceiving d. The impression made by the arrow simply over¬ 
powers the impression made by the rose. 61 So here we have the photographic plate 
in full swing again. In a manner quite reminiscent of Fracastoro, but coined in the 

60 Descartes, Dioptrique, 130. Given the limits of space available here, this summary of Des¬ 
cartes’s account of perceptual mechanisms has to remain brief and generalising. For a more 
in-depth treatment, see G. Hatfield, ‘Descartes’ physiology and its relation to his psychology,’ 
in: J. Cottingham (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Descartes, Cambridge 1992, 335-370; 
J. Yolton, ‘Perceptual cognition with Descartes,’ Studia Cartesiana, 2 (1981), 63-83; and Spruit, 
Species intelligibilis, 2:352-390. 

61 R. Descartes, Traite de Thomme, in: C. Adam & P. Tannery (eds), CEuvres de Descartes, Paris 
1996, 11:185-186: ‘Pendant que cette glande est retenue ainsi panchee vers quelque coste, cela 
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new mechanistic vocabulary, Descartes’s explanation of selective attention hinges 
on the relative force of external stimuli. 

This, however, is not the only explanation we find in Descartes’s work. Selec¬ 
tive attention comes up again in his Dioptrique of 1637, one of the essays that were 
prefaced by the Discours de la methode. Interestingly, Descartes uses selective at¬ 
tention as a proof for his thesis that sense perception in the strict sense does not 
take place in our body, but is rather an activity of the incorporeal soul. If the soul 
is too preoccupied with a deep thought, it will not take notice of whatever sense 
object, even though these objects affect our bodies. 62 Nevertheless, Descartes adds 
that insofar as the soul exerts sense perception, it does not do this in conjunction 
with our sense organs or other part of our bodies, but insofar as it is linked with 
the brain. For injuries in the brain may completely block our senses, while other 
parts of the body may still continue to function. 

Finally, the problem of selective attention surfaces in Descartes’s last published 
work, the Passions de lame (1649). There, Descartes claims that the soul, by ex¬ 
ercising its will, can move the pineal gland in such a fashion that it receives the 
impressions of the objects it wishes to inspect. In this way, Descartes explains how 
we can stay attentive to a certain object for a longer period of time. 63 

In both of the last cases, we see that Descartes does not adhere to the photo¬ 
graphic plate theory of selective attention, but to the search light theory. With 
respect to the second case, Descartes states that sense perception is clearly more 
than just the passive reception of sensory input. If the soul does not actively attend 
to the stimuli entering the sense organs, no perception will ensue. This is rather 
reminiscent of Zabarella’s model. Though in Descartes’s account the soul attends 
to brain patterns, while in Zabarella’s account it attends to species, their structural 
role in the explanation of selective attention is the same: no perception without 
iudicatio or awareness. The third case is yet another application of the search light 


lempesche de pouuoir si aisement receuoir les idees des objets qui agissent contre les organes 
des austres sens. Comme icy, par exemple, pendant que presque tous les esprits que produit 
la glande h, sortent des points a, b, c, il rien sort pas assez du point d, pour y former l’idee de 
l’objet d, dont ie suppose que Faction nest ny si viue, ny si forte, que celle d’A b c. D’ou vous 
voyez comment les idees sempeschent l’vne l’autre, et d’oii vient quon ne peut estre fort attentif 
a plusieurs choses en mesme temps.’ 

62 Descartes, Dioptrique, 109: ‘On s^ait deia asses que cest Fame qui sent, et non le cors: car on 
voit que, lorsquelle est diuertie par une extase ou forte contemplation, tout le cors demeure sans 
sentiment, encore qu’il ait diuers obiects qui le touchent. Et on s^ait que ce nest pas proprement 
en tant quelle est dans les membres qui servent d’organes aux sens exterieurs, quelle sent, mais 
en tant quelle est dans le cerueau, oil elle exerce cette faculte qu’ils appellent le sens commun: car 
on voit des blessures et maladies qui, n’offensant que le cerueau seul, empeschent generalement 
tous les sens, encores que le reste du cors ne laisse pour cela destre anime.’ 

63 R. Descartes, Les passions de lame, in: C. Adam & R Tannery (eds), CEuvres de Descartes, 
Paris 1996, 11:361: ‘Ainsi quand on veut arester son attention a considerer quelque temps un 
mesme objet, cette volonte retient la glande pendant ce temps la, penchee vers un mesme coste.’ 
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model: here Descartes expounds the mechanics of how we can actively concen¬ 
trate our attention on a given object, at the expense of other objects. This is not 
a case of unwillful diversion, but of goal-directed attention. Interestingly enough, 
Descartes stresses here the role of the will (la volonte ) which can move the pineal 
gland according to its needs. In that sense, Descartes’s account is not that different 
from Aquinas’s, who as we saw earlier also thinks that attention is a function of 
the will, not of the sensory apparatus. 

In any case, Descartes thus combines the two seemingly contradictory models 
of the photographic plate and that of the search light. By combining these two 
models, Descartes’s explanation of sense perception covers more ground than 
both Fracastoro’s and Zabarella’s. As we have seen, Fracastoro has no room for 
cases in which external stimuli remain unnoticed by a strong inner preoccupation, 
while Zabarella is at a loss with cases in which stronger external stimuli extrude 
weaker ones. 

However, the price Descartes has to pay is a dualism, whose interpretation 
to this day remains controversial. 64 According to Descartes, the union of soul and 
body is simply a matter of everyday experience. If I hit you hard on the head (phy¬ 
sical event), you will probably feel pain (mental event). Nevertheless, how these 
two completely different substances can actually work together, how physiology 
and psychology can interact, remains a mystery. According to Descartes, the soul 
decodes the physical brain patterns into the appropriate sense perceptions, poss¬ 
ibly with the help of latent cognitive content lurking in it. But where does the soul 
find the key to do so? Put differently, the mechanical input coming from the senses 
stimulates the soul to form the ideas of sensible qualities. Not unlike Renaissance 
Platonists such as Marcantonio Genua, Descartes thinks that external bodies only 
occasion the soul to deploy its own activity. 65 The content of perceptual ideas is not 
caused by external input but is the product of the soul’s interpretative activity. In 
some passages, for instance in his critique of Regius, Descartes uses the vocabu¬ 
lary of innatism. The motion coming from the sense objects occasions’ the mind 
to actualize its own innate sensory ideas. 66 But given Descartes’s insistence on the 


64 For a recent discussion of Descartes’s dualism, see M. Rozemond, Descartes’s Dualism, Cam¬ 
bridge (ma) 1998. 

65 For an extensive discussion of the relation between Descartes and Renaissance dualism, 
see L. Spruit, ‘Applicatio mentis. Descartes’s philosophy of mind and Renaissance noetics,’ in: 
E. Faye (ed.), Descartes et la Renaissance. Actes du Colloque international de Tours des 22-24 
mars 1996, Paris 1999 (Le savoir de Mantice, 5), 271-291. 

66 R. Descartes., Notae in programma quoddam, sub finem Anni 1647 in Belgio editum, in: 
C. Adam & P. Tannery (eds), CEuvres de Descartes, Paris 1996, 8/2:359: ‘Quippe nihil ab objectis 
externis ad mentem nostram per organa sensuum accedit, praeter motus quosdam corporeos 
... Unde sequitur, ipsas motuum et hgurarum ideas nobis esse innatas. Ac tanto magis innatae 
esse debent ideae doloris, colorum, sonorum et similium, ut mens nostra possit, occasione 
quorundam motuum corporeorum, sibi eas exhibere; nullam enim similitudinem cum motibus 
corporeis habent.’ 
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non-isomorphism between the physical patterns in the brain and the content of 
our ideas, what is the basis for this interpretation? Descartes’s ultimate response 
is that the divinely ordained ‘natural institution’ causes mind and body to work 
together, which can hardly count as a satisfactory answer. 67 

5. Thomas Hobbes 

Someone who would heartily agree with this judgement is Thomas Hobbes (1588- 
1679). Hobbes is now mainly known for his political philosophy, notably his 
classic Leviathan (1651). However, in his own time he was equally known for his 
natural philosophy. 68 Like Descartes, Hobbes formed part of the Circle of Father 
Marin Mersenne, the centre of the new science in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. At Mersenne’s instigation, Hobbes composed comments on Descartes’s 
Meditations and the Dioptrique, which led to a short and very bitter exchange be¬ 
tween the two philosophers. 

Nevertheless, Hobbes shared a number of basic assumptions with Descartes. 
One of these is the total rejection of scholastic psychology, especially the doc¬ 
trine of sensible and intelligible species, which according to Hobbes is ‘worse than 
any paradox.’ 69 Like Descartes, Hobbes portrays the species as ‘little images flying 
through the sky.’ 70 Moreover, the scholastic abundance of different mental facul¬ 
ties is ridiculous too: 

Some say the Senses receive the Species of things, and deliver them to the Common- 
Sense; and the Common-Sense delivers them over to the Fancy, and the Fancy to 
the Memory, and the Memory to the Judgement, like handling of things from one 
to another, with many words making nothing understood . 71 

According to Hobbes, the scholastic doctrine of sense perception made two basic 
mistakes. First, it suffered from naive realism, taking all sensible qualities as real 
entities in the external world. Second, it allowed for non-mechanic explanatory 
tools, such as qualitative alteration as being distinct from local motion. By way 


67 Descartes, Dioptrique, 130: ‘... que ce sont les mouuemens ... qui agaissans immediatement 
contre nostre ame, d’autant quelle est unie a nostre cors, sont institues de la Nature pour luy 
faire auoir de tels sentimens.’ 

68 On Hobbes’s natural philosophy see C. Leijenhorst, The Mechanisation of Aristotelianism. 
The Late Aristotelian Setting of Thomas Hobbes’ Natural Philosophy, Leiden, Boston, Koln 2002 
(Medieval and Early Modern Science, 3). 

69 Th. Hobbes, Elements of Law, 2, 4, ed. W. Molesworth, London 1840, repr. Aalen 1962 (The 
English Works, 4), 4. 

70 Th. Hobbes, Tractatus opticus 11, in: F. Alessio, ‘Thomas Hobbes, Tractatus opticus (Harley 
Mss. 6796, ff. 193-266),’ Rivista critica di storia della filosofia, 18 (1963), 147-228 (here 151). 

71 Th. Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. E. Curley, Indianapolis 1994,11. 
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of alternative, Hobbes offered a mechanistic model that reduces all perception to 
local motion in the sense organs and the brain. 72 

We find Hobbes’s most complete treatment of sense perception in his De cor¬ 
pore (1655). According to Hobbes, local motion coming from the sense object is 
mediated by the medium and transmitted through the organs of sense and the 
brain to the heart, where it causes a countermovement or ‘rebound,’ back to the 
organs of sense. Because this motion is directed outwards, we believe that sen¬ 
sible qualities actually exist outside of us, whereas in reality they are nothing but 
a reactive motion within us. 73 Though Hobbes speaks about sense perception as 
an inner activity which is triggered by external objects, this does not mean that we 
should understand sense perception as a spontaneous, independent activity of an 
incorporeal soul. First of all, Hobbes emphasizes that sense perception is nothing 
but local motion occurring in the organs of sense, i.e. the nerves and the corpo¬ 
real animal spirits. Second, perception is a countermovement, which can be fully 
understood by the laws of mechanics: the pressure exerted by the external objects 
is countered by a contrary pressure of the pumping heart. Sense perception is thus 
just another case of regular mechanical interaction between natural bodies. 

One would be led to assume that the phenomenon of attention was for Hobbes 
a real challenge. For it would seem that his account of sense perception as a fully 
corporeal and passive process is hard to square with the phenomenon of selective 
attention. However, Hobbes thinks otherwise. If we concentrate on one object, our 
organs of sense, notably our spirits, are strongly moved by the motion originating 
in that object. The fact that our inner organs are stirred by this object, makes them 
more or less ‘immune’ to the motion coming from other objects, because of the 
‘contumacy’ of the organ moving one way. In other words, the sense organs are 
subject to a form of inertia. The motion of the object we are concentrating on 
eclipses all other motion, in the same way as the light of the sun eclipses the light 
of the stars by its excess of force. 74 


72 On Hobbes’s doctrine of sense perception, see Leijenhorst, The Mechanisation of Aristote- 
lianism, 56-100. 

73 Th. Hobbes, De corpore, 25, ed. W. Molesworth, London 1839, repr. Aalen 1961 (Opera 
latina, 1), 317-319. 

74 Hobbes, De corpore, 25, 321-322 (text cited after the critical edition by K. Schuhmann, Paris 
1999 [Bibliotheque des textes philosophiques], 272 1-24 ): Accedit quoque, quod dum ilia or¬ 
gana, quae omnium sensuum sunt communia (quales sunt a radicibus nervorum in hominibus 
usque ad cor organi partes omnes), ab unius alicujus objecti sensione vehementi commoven- 
tur, ad aliorum objectorum omnium (ad quemcunque attinent sensum) actionem recipiendam 
per contumaciam, quam mota habent ad motum recipiendum novum, minus sunt utilia. Et 
hide est, quod unius objecti studium aliorum objectorum sensum, praesentem quidem, nul¬ 
lum esse patitur. Studium enim aliud non est praeter animi occupationem, id est, organorum 
sentiendi motum ab uno aliquo objecto factum vehementem, quo durante ad caetera stupent 
... Intelligi hinc potest conatum organi ad exteriora non omnem dicendum esse sensionem, 
sed ilium tantum, qui caeteris, pro singulis temporibus, vehementia praestat et praedomina- 
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Once again, we witness the principle of the relative force of external stimuli, 
which we already saw at work in both Aristotle’s Parva naturalia, in Fracastoro and 
in Descartes’s Traite de Vhomme. What we miss in Hobbes is any acknowledge¬ 
ment of the active role of the soul in selective attention, as described by Descartes 
in his Dioptrique and in the Passions de lame. In fact, in his manuscript generally 
known as Tractatus opticus n, Hobbes launched a devastating attack on Descar¬ 
tes’s doctrine of sense perception, which in fact hinges on another example of 
selective attention. 75 According to Hobbes, the fact that physically and mentally 
ill people sometimes are unable to perceive what is right in front of them should 
not be attributed to the fact that their incorporeal soul is diverted, but to strong 
countermovements occurring in their bodies, which make the sense organs less 
apt at receiving external stimuli. 76 

In general, Hobbes criticizes Descartes’s treatment of sense perception as an 
interaction between the body and the immaterial mind. As we have seen, Descar¬ 
tes claims that sense perception should be understood in terms of the soul being 
able to attend to the corporeal patterns left in the brain by external bodies. Now, 
according to Hobbes there are two possible ways of understanding this. First, one 
could assume that the soul is itself affected by the local motion of the objects. 
But then the soul would be corporeal too, which is what Descartes emphatically 
denies. Second, if the soul is incorporeal, it must be able to ‘see’ what is occurring 
in the diverse parts of the brain, which leads to an infinite regress: how do we ex¬ 
plain this ‘seeing’? According to Hobbes, Descartes’s account of the soul attending 
to brain patterns is no less absurd than scholastic fables concerning sense per¬ 
ception. In fact, in his Dioptrique, Descartes states that the scholastic doctrine of 
species absurdly requires the soul to have eyes with which to inspect the pictures 
that are transmitted to the brain. 77 According to Hobbes, Descartes’s own account 
suffers from the same problem. Thus, Hobbes concludes that the body is the seat 
of sense perception, not the soul. 78 


tur caeterarumque rerum phantasmata, ut lux solis caeterorum astrorum lucem, non actionem 
impediendo, sed per fulgorem nimium offuscando et abscondendo tollit.’ 

75 For more information on the date and the content of this manuscript, see F. Horstmann, 
Nachtrage zu Betrachtungen iiber Hobbes’ Optik, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Utrecht, 2004, 
9-108. 

76 Hobbes, Tractatus opticus 11, 207: ‘Non enim necesse est ut stupor ille contemplantium, 
vel aegrotantium, vel phreneticorum consistat in diversione animae, sed in motu spirituum 
vel cerebri vel cordis aliunde producto, propter quern partes illae redduntur minus mobiles ab 
obiectis externis.’ 

77 Descartes, Dioptrique, 130: ‘Comme s’il y auoit derechef d’autres yeux en nostre cerueau, 
avec lesquels nous la [sc. la resemblance] pussions aperceuoir.’ 

78 Hobbes, Tractatus opticus 11, 208: ‘Et siquidem verum esset quod corpus non videat sed 
anima mediantibus nervorum filamentis, quorum motu, inquit (sc. Descartes), cognoscit quern 
situm et distantiam habeat obiectum, quaeri rursus potest, quo modo anima videat vel quo 
sensu cognoscat et mediantibus quibus aliis nervis motum ilium a filamentis nervi optici in 
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Although Descartes mechanized the lower organic and psychological func¬ 
tions that we humans share with animals, he nevertheless accentuated that man 
possesses a unique and immaterial mind, allowing him to exert the higher cog¬ 
nitive functions. By contrast, Hobbes explains sense perception and intellectual 
cognition in terms of matter and motion only, which eradicates the need for an 
incorporeal soul. In fact, Hobbes describes the incorporeal soul as one of the 
most pernicious inventions of devious scholastics. 79 According to him, it is one of 
those ugly bastards bred by that unhappy marriage between Christian religion and 
Aristotelian metaphysics. In the end, it is nothing other than an instrument with 
which the clergy can exercise its powers over ignorant believers, by supposedly 
redeeming sins, shortening the incorporeal soul’s stay in Purgatory etc. Hobbes’s 
implicit point here is of course that despite all of his modernist self-glorification, 
Descartes is no better than old-fashioned scholasticism, a criticism that Hobbes 
repeated ad nauseam. The other, even more implicit point is that Descartes’s meta¬ 
physics is at least partially an attempt to flatter the Jesuits, a judgement by Hobbes 
that is reported by his friend, the incurable gossip John Aubrey, in his Brief Lives, 
a book that is generally unreliable but all the funnier for it. 80 

Hobbes may find Descartes’s doctrine of the soul particularly ridiculous, but 
if we compare his own account of selective attention with Descartes’s, we have to 
conclude that he covers less ground than his object of ridicule. Hobbes’s model 
may explain why I do not hear the water tap while looking at my new girlfriend, 
but he is unable to tackle the question why I do not perceive this girlfriend in front 
of me, when I am too busy thinking about this chapter. In other words, Hobbes’s 
model is not able to capture cases where internal activities extrude outer stimuli. 
His attempt to mechanize all psychological functions may work in some cases, 
but it fails to do justice to others. Hobbes’s exclusive focus on the photographic 
plate prevents him from realising that mental attention sometimes does work like 
the active ranging of a search light. 


cerebro suscitatum, nisi ipsa sit anima quae movetur; et si hoc concedatur, etiam anima corpus 
est. Praeterea si supponere velimus animam cognoscere ipsam imaginem in cerebro effectam, 
qua ratione is negat pag. 51 id fieri posse, nisi sint rursus alii oculi in cerebro, eadem negari potest 
motum cerebri sentiri ab anima, nisi anima habeat alios oculos quibus cerebrum intueatur, vel 
ipsa sit res per irradiationem mota, et file ipse motus sit visio. Non est ergo dubitandum quin 
videns sit corpus aliquod.’ 

79 See Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Curley, 460. On Hobbes, critique of scholastic metaphysics, see 
Leijenhorst, The Mechanisation of Aristotelianism, 38-49. 

80 J. Aubrey, ‘Brief Lives,’ chiefly of Contemporaries, set down between the Years 1669 and 1696, 
ed. A. Clark, Oxford 1898, 1:367: ‘Mr Hobbes was wont to say that had M ieur Des Cartes (for 
whom he had a high respect) kept himselfe to geometrie, he had been the best geometer in 
the world, but he could not pardon him for his writing in defence of transubstantiation, which 
he knew was absolutely against his opinion and donne meerly to putt a compliment (on) the 
Jesuites.’ 
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6. Conclusion 

Attention is still a vexing issue. Neurobiologists and psychologists have only very 
recently started to unravel some of the mysteries of what they call the brain’s 
‘attention system.’ It was no less of a problem to Renaissance and early modern 
philosophers alike, despite the substantial differences in their general outlook on 
the philosophy of mind. We have witnessed some remarkable continuities in the 
way the problem of selective attention was solved. Fracastoro and Hobbes empha¬ 
size the principle of the relative strength of external stimuli (‘the photographic 
plate’), while Zabarella advocates the soul’s proper activity in selective attention 
(‘the search light’). Finally, Descartes combines both models. Furthermore, we 
have seen that Descartes’s dualism is structurally similar to just the kind of posi¬ 
tion Zabarella tried to avoid at all cost, namely immediatism. 

We have also seen that though the problem of attention may be a very precise 
and rather ‘local’ issue in Renaissance and early modern philosophy of mind, it has 
quite significant ramifications. More in particular, the various models of explain¬ 
ing the phenomenon of attention are clearly connected with specific conceptions 
of the relation between mind/soul and body. The searchlight model entails a cer¬ 
tain independence of the soul vis-a-vis the body (as in Descartes). Alternatively, 
the photographic plate seems to go hand in hand with a more ‘physicalist’ model 
of the mind/soul - body relation (as in Fracastoro and Hobbes). In that sense, the 
problem of attention may provide a very fruitful startingpoint for studying the 
continuities and discontinuities in Renaissance and early modern philosophy of 
mind as a whole. It is a very nice peephole through which one has acces to the 
whole panorama of post-medieval philosophy of mind. Attention surely deserves 
more attention. 
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